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PREFACE. 

'"T^HIS  is  a  book  of  soldiers'  tales,  told,  for  the  most  part,  by 
J-  those  who  took  part  in  the  events  they  record.  They  are 
drawn  from  many  branches  of  service  and  from  many  coun- 
tries ;  sometimes  they  are  concerned  with  great  and  critical 
operations,  but  more  often  they  deal  with  episodes  and  side- 
shows in  the  huge  business  of  war.  Their  romance  is  the 
romance  of  naked  truth  undecorated  by  fancy,  for  the  au- 
thentic miracles  of  the  last  few  years  have  left  the  professional 
romancer  limping  far  behind.  There  has  never  in  the  world's 
history  been  such  an  arena  of  drama  and  strange  adventure 
as  that  long  road  which  the  Allies  travelled  to  victory.  Libra- 
ries will  not  exhaust  its  treasures  ;  indeed,  it  will  be  years 
before  we,  who  have '  been  preoccupied  with  special  stages, 
will  be  able  to  grasp  the  wonders  of  the  whole  journey.  This 
budget  of  wayside  tales  is  only  the  cutting  of  a  few  sheaves  at 
random  from  an  immense  harvest. 

The  book  is  intended  especially  for  those  who  are  only 
now  growing  to  manhood,  and  were  too  young  themselves  to 
take  part  in  the  campaigns.  It  would  not  be  a  good  thing 
to  be  always  thinking  about  the  war,  for  the  eyes  of  youth 
should  be  turned  forward.  But  it  would  be  a  worse  thing  to 
forget  it,  for  it  is  a  matter  for  everlasting  remembrance  and 
eternal  pride.  The  boys  of  to-day,  when  they  read  the  great 
tales  of  other  ages,  will  not  thrill  to  them  the  less  for  remem- 
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bering  that  a  greater  and  more  momentous  drama  was  played 
while  they  were  still  at  school,  and  played  by  their  fathers 
and  their  fathers'  friends. 

All  the  chapters  are  by  eye-witnesses,  except  those  on 
the  Worcesters  at  First  Ypres,  and  the  South  Africans  at 
Marri&res  Wood.  The  former  is  the  work  of  a  soldier  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  that  battle,  and  the  latter  I  have 
written  myself,  since  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  the 
official  historian  of  the  South  Africans  in  France.  In  one  case 
there  are  two  chapters  on  the  same  battle.  Major  Hot  black 
has  told  the  story  of  the  Tanks  at  Cambrai  as  one  who  was 
concerned  with  the  higher  direction  of  that  great  exploit,  while 
Mr.  Macintosh's  standpoint  in  his  chapter  is  that  of  an  officer 
of  one  of  the  Tanks  themselves.  In  theory  these  narratives 
should  end  with  the  Armistice  of  November  n,  1918 ;  but  I 
have  ventured  to  add  Lieutenant-Colonel  Skeil's  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Scots  in  North  Russia  during  the  winter 
of  1918-1919 — a  performance,  to  my  mind,  of  extraordinary 
merit,  considering  that  the  men  engaged  in  it  were  mostly 
either  under  age  or  in  "  B  "  or  "  C  "  category,  and  that  the 
Armistice  had  already  brought  the  main  campaigns  to  an  end. 

JOHN  BUCHAN. 
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FIRST   YPRES,    1914  :  THE    TURNING 
OF    THE   TIDE. 

BY   CAPTAIN   G.   VALENTINE  WILLIAMS,   M.C., 
IRISH   GUARDS. 

OCTOBER  31,  1914,  is  a  crucial  date  in  British 
history.  On  that  day  the  flood-tide  of  the  German 
menace  to  British  civilization  and  the  liberty  of  the  world 
reached  high-water  mark.  Thanks  to  the  glorious 
tenacity  of  our  troops,  but  more  particularly  to  the  un- 
erring military  insight  of  one  man,  that  day  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  ebb  which  was  to  leave  Germany,  four 
years  later,  a  battered  wreck  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line. 

The  obscure  Flemish  hamlet  of  Gheluvelt,  which 
has  given  its  name  to  this  immortal  feat  of  British 
arms,  is  but  a  memory  to-day  in  a  landscape  from  which 
fifty  months  of  war  have  obliterated  the  last  vestiges  of 
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the  abode  of  man.  Its  very  site,  spread  out  across  the 
crest  of  the  Menin  road,  has  vanished  beneath  the 
luxuriant  verdure  with  which  Nature  has  mercifully 
covered  the  shell-pitted  fields  and  crumbling  rubble 
heaps  of  the  battlefield  of  Ypres.  Gheluvelt  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  pleasantly  wooded  slopes  which  once 
surrounded  the  ancient  city  of  the  Flemish  clothmakers, 
but  which  now,  blasted  and  shell-torn,  beneath  their 
covering  of  abundant  grass,  resemble  the  stiffened 
billows  of  some  frozen  sea. 

But  the  name  of  Gheluvelt  endureth  for  ever.  It 
will  live  in  history  coupled  with  the  name  of  Charles 
FitzClarence,  V.C.,  "  the  man  who  turned  the  tide," 
and  the  and  Battalion  of  the  Worcestershire  Regiment, 
which  earned  everlasting  glory  amid  its  smoking  ruins. 

October  31,  1914 — "the  most  critical  moment  in  the 
whole  of  this  great  battle,"  said  Lord  French  in  speaking 
of  the  hour  between  2  and  3  p.m.  on  that  day— saw  the 
fate  of  the  British  Empire  tremble  in  the  balance.  It 
was  the  culminating  point  of  the  tremendous  German 
drive  for  Ypres,  the  key  to  the  Channel  ports,  under- 
taken under  the  eager  eye  of  the  German  Emperor 
himself.  The  First  Battle  of  Ypres  was  the  sequel  to 
Germany's  defeat  on  the  Marne,  which  marked  the  frus- 
tration of  the  whole  of  her  strategic  plan  of  campaign. 
Her  failure  to  crush  France  in  a  "  fresh  and  joyous 
war,"  to  quote  the  Crown  Prince's  words,  led  her  to 
make  a  determined  bid  to  paralyze  the  development  of 
Britain's  full  strength  by  seizing  the  Channel  seaboard 
and  directly  menacing  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 

The  German  onslaught  was  an  offensive  on  a  tre- 
mendous scale,  delivered  at  the  outset  by  a  new  army, 
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the  IVth,  under  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  splendidly 
equipped  with  artillery,  machine  guns,  and  all  the  most 
modern  appliances  of  war.  No  less  than  four  of  its 
five  army  corps  were  brand  new  troops  who  had  never 
been  in  action — four  reserve  corps,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  volunteers,  young  and  old. 

A  rapid  and  overwhelming  success  was  looked  for. 
The  Kaiser  came  in  person  to  Ghent,  whence,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle,  he  issued  the  following  special  Order 
of  the  Day  : — 

"  GREAT  GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS, 
"  GHENT,  14/10/14. 

"  I  send  my  Imperial  greetings  to  the  IVth  Army, 
especially  to  the  new  Reserve  Corps,  in  the  confident 
and  joyful  expectation  that  in  devotion  and  courage  these 
troops  will  show  themselves  the  equal  of  all  other  forma- 
tions of  the  German  Army. 

"  Forward  and  strike  with  God's  help  !  That  is  my 
motto  !  WILHELM,  I.R." 

The  first  great  German  attack,  delivered  from  the 
north  on  aoth  October,  marked  by  hideous  carnage 
among  the  new  troops,  was  baffled  by  the  action  of  the 
Belgians  on  the  Yser  in  opening  the  dykes  and  placing 
a  belt  of  flooded  country  between  their  wearied  troops 
and  the  invader.  Foiled  in  the  north,  the  German 
High  Command  changed  its  tactics  and  issued  orders 
for  an  offensive,  the  main  weight  of  which  fell  against 
the  thin  British  line. 

The  British  Expeditionary  Force  had  moved  up  to 
Flanders  from  the  Aisne  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
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purposing  to  advance  to  seize  Bruges  and  Ghent  and 
turn  the  German  right  flank.  But  the  unexpected  fall 
of  Antwerp  brought  this  ambitious  plan  to  nought,  and 
instead  of  attacking,  our  men  found  themselves  desper- 
ately battling  against  enormously  superior  numbers, 
supported  by  a  volume  ofartillery  fire  the  like  of  which 
had  up  till  then  not  been  dreamt  of  in  war. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  minute  at  the  disposition  of  the 
British  forces  on  this  fateful  3ist  October,  when  the 
fury  of  the  German  drive  reached  its  height.  Under 
repeated  German  attacks  our  line  had  already  begun 
to  assume  that  bow-like  form  which  was  destined  to 
become  memorable  under  the  name  of  the  Ypres 
Salient. 

From  Bixschoote,  in  front  of  the  Yser  Canal,  through 
Langemarck,  Zonnebeke,  Gheluvelt,  Zandvoorde,  Holle- 
beke,  and  so  back  to  the  Messines  Ridge,  French  troops 
(from  Bixschoote  to  Zonnebeke)  and  British  held  trenches 
dug  under  incessant  artillery  fire  round  a  wide  arc.  On 
the  extreme  left  next  to  the  French  was  the  2nd  Divi- 
sion—the 4th,  sth,  and  6th  Infantry  Brigades  ;  then 
came  the  ist  Division— the  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Brigades — 
extending  as  far  as  Gheluvelt  on  the  Ypres-M&iin  road ; 
then  the  yth  Division— 2Oth,  2ist,  and  22nd  Brigades — 
south  of  the  road,  weary  after  hard  fighting  in  Belgium 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  save  Antwerp.  On  the  right  of 
the  7th  Division  the  3rd  Cavalry  Brigade  was  holding 
the  line  between  Zandvoorde  and  Hollebeke,  with,  on 
its  right  again,  the  Cavalry  Corps  defending  the  Messines 
Ridge. 

The  German  attack  opened  in  the  hours  before  dawn 
on  2Qth  October.  It  was  directed  mainly  against  the 
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ist  and  7th  Divisions  on  both  sides  of  the  Menin  road. 
On  this  day,  after  heavy  fighting,  the  line  was  held. 
But  on  the  following  day  the  Germans,  hurling  their 
weight  against  the  3rd  Cavalry  Brigade  entrenched  on 
the  high  ground  at  Zandvoorde,  captured  this  village 
after  a  heroic  resistance.  The  cavalry  went  back  to  the 
Klein  Zillebeke  Ridge,  thereby  uncovering  the  right  of 
the  yth  Division,  which  had  to  retire  to  conform.  To 
the  south  Allenby's  cavalry  had  to  give  ground  before 
the  determined  German  onslaught,  and  withdraw  to  St. 
Eloi  on  the  Ypres- Armentieres  road. 

The  German  assault,  delivered  by  fresh  troops  and 
supported  by  even  greater  masses  of  artillery — a  new 
"  storm  group  "  under  General  von  Fabeck,  consisting 
of  the  XVth  and  Ilnd  (Bavarian)  Army  Corps,  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  major  portion  of  the  attack — failed 
to  bring  Ypres  within  Germany's  grasp.  The  German 
casualties  were  exceptionally  severe,  especially  in  front 
of  Gheluvelt,  where  even  the  presence  in  the  firing  line 
of  General  von  Deimling,  commanding  the  XVth  Army 
Corps,  failed  to  inspire  his  troops  to  break  down  the 
tenacious  defence  of  our  ist  and  7th  Divisions.  Accord- 
ingly, when  next  day  (3 ist  October)  the  attack  was  re- 
newed, it  was  preceded  by  a  whirlwind  bombardment 
lasting  from  dawn  till  n  a.m.,  with  the  idea  of  pulveriz- 
ing the  British  trenches  before  the  infantry  were  let  off 
the  leash. 

The  British  position  was  already  desperately  grave. 
Our  casualties  were  heavy  and  our  line  was  pitiably 
thin.  The  men,  too,  were  worn  out  by  days  and  nights 
of  incessant  fighting.  The  Germans  were  in  Hollebeke, 
less  than  three  miles  from  Ypres.  and  in  perilous  prox- 
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imity  to  the  whole  of  our  communications  running  back 
through  the  city. 

Sunday  morning,  3ist  October,  broke  mild  and  clear. 
With  the  first  light  of  dawn  the  whole  bow  of  the  salient 
on  a  front  of  ten  miles^was  wreathed  in  the  black,  white, 
and  pink  smoke-clouds  of  a  furious  bombardment.  The 
artillery  preparation  seemed  to  concentrate  itself  upon 
Gheluvelt,  where,  in  shallow  trenches  north  and  south 
of  the  road  covering  the  village,  our  men,  gaunt  and 
haggard  and  dirty  from  many  sleepless  nights  of  fighting, 
awaited  the  onrush  of  the  field-grey  hordes. 

Here  was  the  danger-point  of  the  line.  It  defended 
the  nearest  and  most  direct  route  to  Ypres,  the  road 
that  was  most  likely  to  be  chosen  by  an  army  in  such 
overwhelmingly  superior  force  as  were  the  Germans  on 
that  day.  Its  protection  was  in  good  hands,  for  the 
brigades  holding  the  line  in  front  of  Gheluvelt  were 
among  the  finest  in  the  British  Army.  The  ist  and  3rd 
Brigades  (ist  Division)  were  in  position  north  of  the 
road,  while  the  2 ist  Brigade  (yth  Division)  was  on  their 
right  south  of  the  road. 

From  the  circumstance  that  it  included  two  battalions 
of  Guards— the  ist  Battalion  Coldstream  and  the  ist 
Battalion  Scots  Guards — the  ist  Brigade  was  known  as 
the  ist  (Guards')  Brigade.  It  had,  in  addition,  the  ist 
Battalion  Black  Watch  and  the  ist  Battalion  Cameron 
Highlanders,  who  had  replaced  the  2nd  Royal  Munster 
Fusiliers,  cut  to  pieces  at  Etreux  in  the  retreat  from 
Mons.  By  virtue  of  the  ancient  privilege  whereby 
guardsmen  must  be  commanded  by  a  guardsman,  the 
brigadier  was  General  Charles  FitzClarence,  V.C., 
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whom  the  outbreak  of  war  had  found  in  command  of 
the  regiment  of  Irish  Guards  at  home.  He  had  taken 
over  command  of  the  brigade  in  the  previous  month 
from  General  Maxse. 

The  ist  Brigade  had  already  been  involved  in  des- 
perate fighting  at  Ypres.  On  22nd  October  its  battalion 
of  Camerons  had  been  cut  off  near  Pilkem,  but  was 
liberated  by  the  2nd  Brigade  next  day.  Five  days  later, 
in  the  trenches  in  front  of  Gheluvelt,  its  two  Guards 
battalions  had  beaten  off  a  terrific  German  attack  de- 
livered along  the  Menin  road  in  a  heavy  mist.  In  two 
days'  fighting  the  ist  Battalion  Scots  Guards  alone  lost 
ten  officers  and  three  hundred  and  seventy  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  3rd  Brigade,  on  the  right  of  the  ist  (Guards) 
Brigade,  consisted  of  the  ist  Battalion  Queen's  Royal 
West  Surrey  Regiment,  the  ist  Battalion  South  Wales 
Borderers,  the  ist  Battalion  Gloucester  Regiment,  and 
the  2nd  Battalion  Welsh  Regiment.  On  the  right  of 
the  3rd  Brigade  the  2 ist  Brigade  was  made  up  of  the 
2nd  Battalion  Bedfordshire  Regiment,  the  ist  Battalion 
North  Staffordshire  Regiment,  the  2nd  Battalion  Royal 
Scots  Fusiliers,  and  the  3rd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade.  All 
these  troops  were  desperately  tired,  and  the  heavy 
German  infantry  attacks  which  began  in  the  morning 
of  3  ist  October  found  their  resistance  very  near  the 
breaking-point. 

The  German  onslaught  was  delivered  frontally  from 
the  east  by  a  Saxon  regiment  (the  io5th  Infantry),  and 
from  the  south,  in  a  turning  movement,  by  the  QQth 
Infantry,  the  regiment  which  in  peace  time  was  quar- 
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tered  at  Zabern,  where  it  made  itself  notorious  for  its 
aggressive  acts-  against  civilians.  At  first  the  German 
efforts  proved  unavailing.  The  British  resistance  was 
steady  and  effective. 

"  The  British  and  French  guns  were  firing  for  all 
they  were  worth,"  says  the  German  official  account  of 
the  attack,  "  and  every  bush,  hedge,  and  clump  of  ruins 
seemed  to  smoke  with  the  steam  from  the  overheated 
water-jackets  of  the  British  machine  guns.  But  in  vain. 
The  attackers  went  steadily  forward,  meeting  as  they 
advanced  ever  fresh  points  of  resistance.  Our  artillery 
had  not  been  able  to  deal  effectively  with  every  fold  of 
the  ground  before  the  attack  was  launched.  Many  an 
assault  had  to  be  delivered  against  an  enemy  entrenched 
with  skilful  use  of  the  terrain,  and  many  of  the  bravest 
fell.  The  officers,  as  they  led  the  men  to  the  assault, 
in  particular  were  picked  off  by  the  British  snipers, 
who  had  learnt  to  shoot  in  long  years  of  colonial  fight- 
ing  " 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  Germans,  in  an  ever- 
closing  circle,  delivered  an  onslaught  on  the  trenches 
defended  by  the  sadly  thinned  ranks  of  our  men.  There 
is  a  limit  to  human  endurance,  and  presently  the  line 
began  to  give.  The  incessant  gun-fire  had  reduced  the 
trenches  to  a  broken  and  bloody  shambles,  in  which 
our  men  stood  and  shot  and  shot  until  their  rifles  were 
too  hot  to  hold.  Whole  companies  fought  with  the 
naked  steel  until  they  were  submerged  in  the  onrushing 
waves  of  the  enemy.  Then  the  line  broke,  and  the 
scattered  remnants  of  the  gallant  ist  Division  began  to 
fall  back  through  the  woods  bordering  the  Menin  road. 

In  the  meantime  the  right  of  the  7th  Division  had 
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been  forced  back  to  Klein  Zillebeke  Ridge,  leaving  its 
left  battalion — the  2nd  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers — "  in  the 
air,"  as  the  saying  goes.  This  splendid  battalion  re- 
mained in  its  trenches  to  the  last,  and  was  practically 
wiped  out  of  existence.  As  the  Brigadier  said  to  the 
seventy  survivors  after  the  battle,  "  It  was  not  a  case 
of  *  Hands  up  !  '  or  any  nonsense  of  that  sort ;  it  was 
a  fight  to  a  finish." 

Coming  up  to  General  Haig's  headquarters  at  Hooge 
Chateau  (on  the  Menin  road),  the  British  Commander- 
in-Chief ,  on  emerging  from  Ypres,  walked  into  the  whole 
confusion  of  the  retreat  of  the  ist  Division.  The  heavy 
guns  were  moving  westward  at  a  trot,  and  the  roads 
were  covered  with  wounded  men  straggling  back.  Sir 
John  French  found  Sir  Douglas  Haig  at  his  headquarters 
in  a  most  anxious  frame  of  mind.  The  disaster  to  the 
ist  Division  seemed  irretrievable.  The  line  was  broken, 
and  the  only  hope  appeared  to  be  to  order  a  general  re- 
treat to  a  line  much  nearer  Ypres,  if  only  the  withdrawal 
could  be  effected  in  face  of  the  persistent  German 
onrush. 

The  Chateau  of  Hooge,  since  that  day  razed  from 
the  earth  in  the  bitter  fighting  of  which  it  has  been  the 
scene,  was  then  a  red-brick  building  with  a  short  avenue 
terminating  in  a  white  gate  close  to  the  Menin  road. 
Sir  John  French  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  stood  on  the  road 
near  the  gate,  and  watched  with  bitterness  in  their  hearts 
remnants  of  the  ist  Division  falling  back  through  the 
dripping  woods.  From  Haig  Sir  John  French  heard 
tidings  of  a  fresh  misfortune.  A  shell  had  fallen  upon 
the  headquarters  of  the  ist  and  2nd  Divisions,  killing 
several  staff  officers  and  wounding  both  divisional  com- 
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manders.     General  Lomax,  commanding  the  2nd  Divi- 
sion, was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  afterwards  died. 

In  a  moving  passage  in  his  book  "  1914,"  Lord 
French  speaks  of  that  half-hour  he  spent  with  Haig  at 
Hooge  as  "  the  worst  I  ever  spent  in  a  life  full  of  vicissi- 
tudes such  as  mine  has  been."  He  tells  how  he  sought 
to  comfort  Sir  Douglas  Haig  for  the  cruel  blow  which 
this  catastrophe  meant  to  him  and  his  command.  "  Per- 
sonally," says  Lord  French,  "  I  felt  as  if  the  last  barrier 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Channel  seaboard  was 
broken  down,  and  I  viewed  the  situation  with  the  utmost 
gravity." 

In  the  meantime  orders  had  been  sent  out  to  the  ist 
Division  to  reform  on  a  line  running  from  Frezemberg 
to  Klein  Zillebeke,  and  defend  it  to  the  last.  Before 
these  orders  could  reach  their  destination,  however,  a 
truly  dramatic  change  came  over  the  face  of  things. 

About  3  p.m.  a  staff  officer  galloped  up  to  the  front  of 
the  Chateau  where  French  and  Haig  were  standing  with 
the  unexpected  news  that  Gheluvelt  had  been  recaptured, 
that  the  German  advance  along  the  Menin  road  had 
been  checked  by  enfilade  fire  from  the  north,  and  that 
the  ist  Division  had  rallied  in  the  woods  along  the 
Menin  road,  and  was  again  advancing.  As  by  a  miracle 
the  disaster  had  been  retrieved.  The  gap  was  stopped 
and  our  line  restored.  The  way  to  Ypres  was  barred, 
and  remained  barred.  The  Channel  ports  were,  for  the 
moment,  saved.  Except  for  prisoners,  no  Germans  ever 
entered  the  ruins  of  Ypres. 

To  understand  the  sequence  of  events  which  led  up 
to  this  dramatic  climax,  we  must  go  to  the  dug-out  on 
the  edge  of  Polygon  Wood  where  Brigadier- General 
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Charles  FitzClarence,  V.C.,  had  established  the  head- 
quarters of  the  ist  (Guards)  Brigade.  FitzClarence 
was  a  soldier  by  instinct  and  by  preference.  Tall  and 
slim  and  elegant,  he  was  the  finest  type  of  British  officer, 
and  possessed  in  addition  a  knowledge  of  his  profession 
that  would  have  commanded  respect  in  any  army  of 
the  world.  He  had  the  heaven-sent  gift  of  being  able 
to  communicate  to  the  men  under  him  something  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  always  brought  to  his  work.  Fitz- 
Clarence 's  men,  whether  they  were  the  Mounted  In- 
fantry in  Egypt,  the  Protectorate  Regiment  at  Maf eking, 
or  the  Irish  Guards,  worked  for  him,  worshipped  him. 
His  nickname,  "  The  Demon,"  which  they  gave  him 
in  the  siege  of  Maf  eking,  where  he  won  the  Victoria 
Cross  twice  over,  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  dash  and 
intrepidity. 

To  FitzClarence,  as  he  waited  on  the  edge  of  Polygon 
Wood  for  news  of  the  battle,  came  back  word,  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  of  3ist  October,  that  things  were 
not  going  well  in  front  of  Gheluvelt.  The  line  was 
threatening  to  break  before  the  unrelenting  pressure  of 
the  Germans.  FitzClarence  sent  in  his  last  reserves,  and 
then,  calling  for  his  horse,  rode  up  to  see  for  himself 
what  was  happening.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  man. 
The  endless  stream  of  haggard,  dirty  soldiers  from  a 
dozen  battalions  flowing  to  the  rear  past  his  headquarters 
on  the  fringe  of  the  wood  made  him  restless  and  eager 
to  hasten  to  the  spot,  reckless  of  the  danger  to  himself, 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  things. 

So  he  rode  forward  into  the  midst  of  things  through 
the  sopping  woods,  where  shells  burst  noisily.  The 
situation  he  found  was  as  bad  as  could  be.  The  Queens 
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and  the  Welsh  in  the  3rd  Brigade  on  his  right  had  been 
shelled  out  of  their  trenches  ;  but  the  South  Wales 
Borderers,  next  to  the  Scots  Guards,  were  still  hanging  on. 

There  was  a  gap  in  the  line.  FitzClarence  made  it 
his  business  to  fill  it.  Hfe  had  sent  in  his  last  reserves  ; 
but  he  would  find  others,  though  he  had  none  of  his 
own.  With  true  soldierly  intuition,  quickened  by  his 
real  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  he  recognized  the 
danger  threatening  the  whole  British  front  from  this 
little  tear  in  the  line.  With  grand  determination  that 
recked  not  of  the  consequences,  he  took  the  first  reserves 
he  found  at  his  hand  to  stem  the  breach  and  turn  the 
tide  of  battle. 

On  returning  to  his  headquarters  the  general  learnt 
that  a  battalion  of  the  5th  Brigade  (2nd  Division) — the 
2nd  Battalion  Worcesters  under  Major  Hankey — had 
come  up  to  Polygon  Wood  as  reserve  to  the  2nd  Divi- 
sion. FitzClarence  "  borrowed  "  one  company  of  the 
Worcesters — it  was  "  A  "  Company — and  posted  it  along 
the  railway  line  to  Becelaere,  just  north  of  Gheluvelt, 
to  cover  our  flank  and  catch  any  Germans  emerging  from 
the  village. 

Then  came  the  news  that  the  ist  Brigade  front  had 
given  way.  The  situation  was  critical.  Probably  the 
disaster  at  the  headquarters  of  the  ist  and  2nd  Divisions, 
by  which  the  two  divisional  commanders  were  put  out 
of  action,  confused  the  situation,  and  led  FitzClarence 
to  act  on  his  own  initiative  as  he  did.  FitzClarence  at 
once  decided  that  a  counter-attack  must  be  made  to 
restore  our  line.  The  only  troops  available  for  this 
purpose  were  the  three  remaining  companies  of  Wor- 
cesters waiting  in  Polygon  Wood. 
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FitzClarence  acted  promptly  and  decisively,  as  he 
always  did.  The  Worcesters  were  held  in  reserve  by 
another  division,  and  it  required  unusual  strength  of 
character  to  divert  them  without  further  orders  from  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  But  FitzClarence 
had  this  force  of  character.  Relying  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  did  not  scruple  to  impose  his  will  on  others. 

So  he  sent  his  staff  captain  to  Major  Hankey  to  ask 
him  to  place  the  three  remaining  companies  of  the 
Worcesters  at  the  disposal  of  the  ist  Brigade  for  a 
counter-attack  on  the  right  of  the  Scots  Guards,  who 
still  were  holding  Gheluvelt  Chateau.  Major  Hankey 
was,  not  unnaturally,  a  little  reluctant  to  obey  this  direct 
order  from  the  brigadier  of  another  division,  so  he  went 
to  FitzClarence 's  headquarters.  There  FitzClarence  ex- 
plained the  critical  nature  of  the  situation  to  Hankey, 
who,  like  a  good  soldier,  placed  himself  and  his  men 
unreservedly  in  the  general's  hands. 

This  was  about  1.30  p.m.  FitzClarence 's  order  to 
the  Worcesters  was  to  advance  without  delay  and  de- 
liver a  counter-attack  with  the  utmost  vigour  against 
the  enemy,  who  had  penetrated  part  of  the  line  of  en- 
trenchments held  by  the  3rd  Brigade  in  the  village  of 
Gheluvelt  and  to  the  north  of  it,  and  re-establish  the  line. 

Lieutenant  Haskett- Smith  took  the  battalion  scouts 
ahead  to  reconnoitre  the  ground.  "  B,"  "  C,"  and  "  D  " 
Companies  followed,  General  FitzClarence 's  staff  cap- 
tain accompanying  Major  Hankey  part  of  the  way  to 
point  out  to  him  the  direction  of  the  right  flank  of  the 
South  Wales  Borderers,  who  were  still  holding  out  in 
a  sunken  road  north  of  Gheluvelt. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  afternoon,  for  the  weather  had 
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turned  to  wet.  As  the  Worcesters  plodded  their  way 
through  the  sopping  woods,  they  met  several  mixed 
parties  of  the  ist  Division  falling  back,  among  them 
many  wounded  men  hobbling  painfully  along. 

The  three  companies  deployed  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods  preparatory  to  undertaking  their  advance  over 
the  thousand  yards  which  lay  between  them  and  their 
objective.  Their  appearance  in  the  open  brought  down 
a  heavy  shrapnel  barrage,  and  amid  the  loud  clang  of 
exploding  shells  and  the  whistle  of  bullets  the  gallant 
Worcesters  went  forward.  Their  progress  was  in  short 
rushes,  but  even  so  they  left  one  hundred  casualties  on 
one  strip  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  of  open  which 
they  had  to  traverse. 

The  determination  with  which  this  historic  counter- 
attack was  delivered  carried  everything  before  it.  The 
Germans,  who  had  penetrated  beyond  the  village,  were 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  the  Worcesters  reached 
the  sunken  road,  linking  up  their  left  with  the  right  of 
the  handful  of  survivors  of  the  heroic  South  Wales 
Borderers,  and  resting  their  right  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the  village.  Here  they  dug  themselves  in  under  very 
heavy  shrapnel  fire,  and  put  in  some  fine  shooting  at 
parties  of  Germans  who  were  seen  retiring  hastily  through 
a  belt  of  wood  in  front. 

At  3-45  P-m-  "  A  "  Company,  which  from  its  posi- 
tion near  Becelaere  had  done  great  execution  among 
the  Germans  trying  to  come  along  the  Menin  road, 
joined  the  rest  of  the  battalion,  and  prolonged  our  line 
into  the  village.  The  ist  Battalion  Scots  Guards,  on 
the  Borderers'  left,  had  stood  firm  all  the  morning,  and 
one  company  helped  the  Worcesters  to  stop  the  gap. 


Here  they  dug  themselves  in  under  very  heavy  shrapnel  fire  (page  24). 
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Though  we  had  to  abandon  Gheluvelt  later  in  the 
day,  the  crisis  was  past.  The  closing  of  the  gap  enabled 
the  connection  between  the  ist  and  jih  Divisions  to  be 
re-established,  and  by  the  evening  the  British  ring  about 
Ypres,  though  grievously  weakened,  was  still  intact. 
The  Kaiser,  who  watched  the  attack  on  Gheluvelt  from 
the  forward  battle  headquarters  of  the  Vlth  Army, 
must  have  felt  sick  at  heart  on  learning  that  his  troops 
had  still  not  yet  "  hacked  a  way  through  "  to  Calais. 

The  German  official  account  of  the  fighting  of  3ist 
October  seeks  to  cover  up  the  discomfiture  of  the  High 
Command  in  failing  to  reach  its  objective  by  dwelling 
on  the  great  gallantry  of  the  German  troops.  It  also 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  British 
soldier. 

"  That  neither  the  British  Command  nor  the  British 
troops,"  it  says,  "  gave  way  before  our  heavy  pressure, 
but  (after  3ist  October)  continued  the  dangerous  struggle 
round  Ypres,  compels  us  to  recognize  that  men  of  true 
metal  did  their  duty  on  the  other  side." 

The  German  version  of  the  Worcesters'  counter- 
attack at  Gheluvelt  is  instructive  by  reason  of  the  in- 
voluntary admission  that  the  ultimate  recapture  of  the 
village  by  the  Germans  had  no  significance,  as  by  that 
time  our  line  had  been  restored. 

"  While  the  XXVIIth  Reserve  Corps  (one  of  the  new 
formations)  pressed  forward/'  writes  the  general  staff 
chronicler,  "  into  the  pathless  woods  of  Reutel,  which 
were  protected  by  barbed  wire  and  machine  guns  posted 
even  in  the  trees,  the  final  assault  on  Gheluvelt  took 
place.  From  the  east  Wurtemberger,  Saxons,  Prussian 
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Landsturm,  and  Alsatians  stormed  forward  ;  from  the 
south  the  men  of  the  regiment  of  Zabern. 

"  By  three  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  village  was  in 
German  hands.  Colonel  von  Hiigel,  with  the  '  storm 
troops  '  of  the  54th  Reserve  Division,  hurled  his  lads 
northward  past  the  hamlet ;  Captain  Reiner  galloped  his 
batteries  right  up  to  it.  Then  suddenly  fresh  enemy 
reserves  (that  is,  the  Worcesters)  counter-attacked 
against  the  village.  The  i6th  Bavarian  Reserve  Regi- 
ment was  hurried  up  in  support.  Its  commander, 
Colonel  List,  was  killed,  and  for  a  short  time  the  German 
guns  fired  into  its  ranks,  the  Bavarians,  who  wore  caps, 
being  mistaken  for  the  English.  The  British  attack 
collapses.  Gheluvelt  was  and  is  ours  !  Seventeen  offi- 
cers, 1,000  men,  and  3  guns  remain  in  our  hands.  But 
the  advance  beyond  Gheluvelt  is  checked  by  the  enemy 
fire  from  a  new  and  strong  position  on  the  forest  fringe 
west  of  Gheluvelt.  .  .  ." 

The  confusion  of  this  day  of  grim  carnage  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  for  months  afterwards,  the  British 
Commander- in- Chief  was  unable  to  discover  who  was 
responsible  for  the  order  given  to  the  Worcesters  at  the 
critical  moment.  Addressing  the  battalion  after  the 
battle,  Sir  John  French  said, — 

"  On  the  3ist  October  we  were  in  a  very  critical 
position.  At  headquarters  we  received  a  report  that 
the  village  of  Gheluvelt,  an  extremely  important  strategic 
point,  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  Matters  looked 
most  critical.  Shortly  after  I  was  informed  that  the 
village  of  Gheluvelt  had  been  recaptured  by  a  counter- 
attack. Since  then  I  have  made  repeated  inquiries  as 
to  what  officer  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  this 
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counter-stroke,  and  have  invariably  received  the  reply 
that  it  was  the  Worcestershire  Regiment  who  carried 
out  this  attack." 

It  was  not  until  the  late  summer  of  1915 — nearly  a 
year  after  the  battle — that  it  was  conclusively  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  General  FitzClarence 's  brigade  major 
and  staff  captain,  and  of  Major  Hankey  himself,  that 
FitzClarence  was  the  man  who,  by  his  courageous  in- 
tervention at  the  crucial  moment,  had  saved  the  day  at 
First  Ypres.  The  delay  in  getting  the  information  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  FitzClarence  was  killed  in  action 
eleven  days  later,  while  the  battle  was  yet  raging,  possibly 
before  he  himself  had  realized  the  service  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  country. 

After  the  pressing  danger  of  3ist  October  was  past, 
the  ist  (Guards)  Brigade  remained  in  the  line.  On 
2nd  November  the  enemy  returned  to  the  attack,  some 
battalions  of  General  von  Deimling's  XVth  Corps  again 
attempting  to  drive  a  way  through  to  Ypres  along  the 
Menin  road.  Again  the  ist  (Guards)  Brigade  received 
the  full  weight  of  the  blow  ;  but  though  a  little  ground 
was  lost,  our  men  preserved  their  line  intact,  and  took 
up  a  position  about  three  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the 
original  position.  The  German  losses  were  exceedingly 
severe. 

Meanwhile  things  developed  badly  farther  to  the 
south.  The  Germans  had  got  into  Messines  on  3  ist 
October,  and  on  the  following  day  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  win  the  whole  ridge,  the  high  ground  here 
being  vitally  important,  as  it  commands  a  view  over 
the  whole  of  the  Ypres  Salient.  At  the  same  time  they 
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attacked  Klein  Zillebeke,  where  the  2nd  Brigade  and 
the  4th  Guards  Brigade  were  in  the  line.  The  Guards 
were  all  but  overwhelmed,  and  maintained  themselves 
with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Hollebeke  and  Messines 
were  lost,  a  charge  by  the  London  Scottish,  who  stood 
their  baptism  of  fire  like  veterans,  failing  to  restore  the 
position. 

On  6th  November  the  Germans  drove  the  French, 
who  had  come  up  and  relieved  us,  from  their  positions 
at  Klein  Zillebeke,  where  the  ist  and  2nd  Life  Guards 
made  a  gallant  but  unavailing  stand,  and  were  practically 
cut  to  pieces.  Another  German  onslaught  made  on 
8th  November  along  the  Menin  road  achieved  no  result, 
though  the  Scots  Guards  in  FitzClarence's  brigade  had 
their  flank  exposed,  and  again  suffered  heavily. 

Events  were  now  moving  forward  to  the  grand  final 
assault  on  the  Ypres  position.  The  Kaiser  sent  for  his 
Guards  to  achieve  what  the  infantry  of  the  line,  in  enor- 
mously superior  force,  against  a  thin  and  daily  weakening 
line,  had  failed  to  accomplish.  General  von  Winckler's 
division  of  Prussian  Guards,  composed  of  the  ist  and 
4th  Guards  Brigades  and  the  4th  Infantry  Division, 
were  brought  up  and  put  under  command  of  General 
Baron  von  Plettenberg,  forming  with  the  XVth  Corps 
the  "  Linsingen  Group  "  under  General  von  Linsingen. 
This  group  was  to  attack  between  Gheluvelt  and  Zand- 
voorde,  with  the  order  to  "  crush  the  enemy  north  of 
the  (Ypres-Comines)  Canal."  North  of  the  Menin  road 
the  XXVIIth  Reserve  Corps,  stiffened  with  Jager  and 
machine  gunners  of  the  Guard,  was  to  go  forward,  while 
from  Hollebeke  to  Messines  the  attack  was  to  be  pressed 
home  by  the  "  Fabeck  Group." 
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The  supreme  effort  came  on  nth  November.  Once 
again  the  devoted  ist  Division  across  the  Menin  road 
encountered  the  full  impact  of  the  German  onslaught, 
delivered  with  all  the  disciplined  gallantry  of  the  Prussian 
Guard.  The  artillery  bombardment  opened  at  7.30  a.m. 
in  the  pouring  rain,  and  at  10  a.m.  the  Guard  went 
forward.  The  3rd  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards  attacked 
Polygon  Wood ;  the  ist,  the  regiment  in  which  the 
Hohenzollern  princes  were  wont  to  serve,  and  which 
Prince  Eitel  Fritz,  the  Kaiser's  second  son,  commanded 
in  person  on  this  day,  Verbeek  Farm  ;  while,  with  band 
and  colours,  the  "  Kaiser  Franz "  (2nd)  Grenadier 
Guards  advanced  as  though  on  parade  along  the  Menin 
road  against  the  chateau  of  Veldhoek.  The  "  Queen 
Augusta  "  (4th)  Grenadier  Guards,  on  the  left  of  the 
"  Kaiser  Franz, "  attacked  Herenthage  Wood  south  of 
the  road. 

Our  first  line  trenches  were  speedily  overwhelmed. 
The  Germans  got  into  Polygon  Wood  and  seized  Ver- 
beek Farm.  But  our  resistance  was  by  no  means  broken. 
The  Germans,  who  had  had  appalling  losses  in  their 
advance  across  the  open  to  the  fringe  of  Polygon  Wood, 
were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  bursts  of  fire  which 
met  them  from  every  thicket.  One  cannot  do  better 
than  turn  to  the  official  German  account  of  the  battle 
to  get  a  picture  of  the  havoc  which  the  splendid  defence 
of  our  wearied  troops  wrought  in  the  German  ranks. 

Speaking  of  the  2nd  Grenadier  Guards'  advance 
against  Veldhoek  Chateau,  it  says  : — 

"  The  edge  of  the  wood  was  reached.  The  wood 
itself,  with  its  thick  undergrowth,  standing  higher  than 
a  man,  presented  no  end  of  difficulties  to  the  infantry. 
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Nothing  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  at  a  few  paces'  distance 
from  bush  and  tree  came  the  swish  of  machine-gun 
bullets.  The  Grenadiers'  task  was  extremely  hard,  espe- 
cially as  the  regiment  had  suffered  heavy  casualties, 
particularly  in  officers  anJN.C.O.'s,  in  its  advance  across 
the  open.  Nevertheless  some  more  enemy  trenches  in 
the  wood  were  captured  ;  but  we  kept  on  coming  to 
fresh  positions,  untouched  by  the  artillery,  and  pro- 
tected by  strong  barbed-wire  entanglements. 

"  The  Fusilier  battalion  of  the  Grenadiers  pushed 
through  to  the  chateau.  It  stood  surrounded  by  a  belt 
of  marshland  and  an  impassable  hedge.  The  men  were 
trying  to  break  holes  in  the  thicket,  when  suddenly  a 
deafening  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  broke  out  on  all 
sides — from  the  chateau  on  the  right,  from  a  flanking 
trench  on  the  left,  and  from  trees  behind  the  line.  A 
few  of  the  surviving  officers  fell,  and  eventually  the 
battalion  had  to  fall  back  to  reorganize.  Then  it  went 
forward  again. 

"  Once  more  the  companies  reached  the  chateau 
hedge  ;  once  more  an  annihilating  fire  came  from  all 
sides.  At  the  same  time  the  British  tried  to  cut  off  the 
more  advanced  parties  by  a  flank  attack  along  the  hedge, 
while  from  the  trees  and  the  chateau  windows  the  enemy 
machine  guns  sought  to  make  retreat  impossible.  Of 
the  most  advanced  platoons  under  Captain  von  Rieben 
only  a  few  men  got  back  alive. 

"  Captain  Baron  von  Sell  collected  the  stragglers  on 
the  eastern  fringe  of  the  wood,  and  led  them  with  parties 
of  the  ist  Battalion  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  Fusiliers. 
But  this  attack  speedily  dissolved  itself  into  a  mass  of 
individual  fights.  The  bravest  men  followed  the  officer 
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up  to  the  chateau,  but  there  came  under  so  heavy  a  fire 
from  right  and  left  that  they  had  to  fall  back  again  to 
reorganize.  Before  this  could  be  done  the  British 
counter-attacked.  But  the  Grenadiers  stood  firm  and 
clung  to  the  wood,  though  both  their  flanks  were  in 
the  air. 

"  The  '  Queen  Augusta '  Grenadier  Guards,  ad- 
vancing south  of  the  road,  suffered  such  heavy  casualties 
that  the  leading  platoons  were  absolutely  annihilated. 
However,  some  parties,  following  the  *  Kaiser  Franz  ' 
along  the  road,  managed  to  swing  southward  and  get 
into  Herenthage  Wood.  The  flanking  fire  of  the  Eng- 
lish, as  the  result  of  the  check  to  the  Grenadiers  at 
Veldhoek,  was  so  heavy,  however,  that  the  advance  had 
to  be  stopped." 

In  short,  once  more  the  German  bid  for  Ypres  failed. 
The  utter  failure  of  the  Prussian  Guard  to  "  crush  the 
enemy  "  at  the  price  of  enormous  casualties  led  the 
Germans  to  abandon  their  attempt  to  break  through  to 
the  sea.  From  this  time  on  the  name  of  "  Ypres  "  had 
an  ill-omened  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  German  Army, 
only  eclipsed  in  later  years  by  the  name  of  "  the  Somme." 

Charles  FitzClarence  died  a  soldier's  death  that 
night.  All  day  long  his  brigade  had  been  heavily  en- 
gaged, and  the  unshakable  sang-froid  of  his  Guards  and 
Highlanders  had  played  a  large  part  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  finest  troops  in  the  German  Army.  The  brigade 
had  been  holding  a  line  of  trenches  in  the  Polygon  Wood 
between  Veldhoek  and  Hooge,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  lost  some  ground.  It  was  ordered  to  counter-attack 
on  the  following  morning  (i2th  November),  with  a  view 
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to  restoring  the  line.  For  the  purposes  of  this  attack 
General  FitzClarence  was  lent  two  additional  battalions 
of  Guards— the  2nd  Battalion  Grenadier  Guards  and 
the  ist  Battalion  Irish  Guards,  which  he  himself  had 
once  commanded,  fronf  Lord  Cavan's  4th  Guards 
Brigade. 

It  was  a  raw,  wet  night.  The  Grenadiers  were 
already  in  position  ;  the  Irish  rendezvoused  at  1.30  a.m. 
on  i2th  November  at  ist  Brigade  Headquarters,  whence 
guides  were  to  lead  them  to  the  "  jumping-off  "  place 
for  the  morrow's  attack.  Characteristically  enough,  the 
general  constituted  himself  the  guide  for  his  beloved 
Irishmen.  No  doubt  the  desire  to  march  once  more  at 
the  head  of  his  old  battalion,  which  he  had  never  led 
in  war,  had  something  to  do  with  his  decision. 

In  a  drenching  downpour  of  rain  the  Irish  Guards, 
FitzClarence  at  their  head,  moved  off  along  a  country 
road.  They  followed  it  for  some  time,  then  struck  out 
into  the  open  across  the  sodden  fields.  Just  then  the 
moon,  hitherto  obscured  behind  masses  of  swiftly  mov- 
ing clouds,  peeped  out.  Its  rays  fell  upon  the  long 
column  trudging  silently  along.  There  was  a  sudden 
burst  of  fire  from  the  darkness  ahead.  FitzClarence 
flung  up  his  hands  and  fell  dead.  Under  cover  of  dark- 
ness the  Germans  had  crept  up  and  occupied  an  aban- 
doned British  trench,  waiting  for  just  such  a  contingency 
as  this — the  appearance  of  a  party  of  the  enemy  to  take 
up  the  position. 

In  the  roll  of  honour  of  the  British  Empire  no  name 
will  stand  higher  than  that  of  Charles  FitzClarence,  V.C. 
He  received  no  posthumous  honour  for  what  he  did  at 
Ypres.  But  the  story,  gathered  months  after  his  death, 
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of  how  he  turned  the  tide  in  one  of  the  blackest  hours 
of  the  Empire's  history,  now  one  of  our  proudest  mem- 
ories of  the  war,  has  earned  him  the  undying  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen.  FitzClarence  himself  would  have 
desired  no  other  reward  than  the  knowledge  that  he  did 
his  duty. 


(2,172) 


II. 

"'TWIXT   GUY   FAWKES'    AND 
ST.    PATRICK'S." 

THE   STORY    OF  THE   FIVE   MONTHS 

SPENT    BY   THE   CREW  OF  H.M.S.   TARA 

IN   THE   RED   DESERT  OF  LIBYA. 

BY  CAPTAIN  R.  S.  GWATKIN- WILLIAMS,  R.N.,  C.M.G. 
(RUPERT  STANLEY). 

WHEN  the  Great  War  first  broke  out  in  August' 
'14,  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company  possessed  four  fast  railway  steamers  which 
for  some  years  previously  had  been  running  with  pas- 
sengers between  Dublin  and  Holyhead.  On  war  break- 
ing out  the  Admiralty  at  once  took  over  these  four 
vessels,  armed  them  with  such  guns  as  were  available 
(in  this  instance  three  very  ancient  6-pounder  Hotch- 
kiss  guns),  and  sent  them  to  sea  under  the  White  Ensign 
as  Fleet  Messengers. 

Of  these   four   steamers,   all   had   their   adventures 
during  the  Great  War,  two  of  them  indeed  being  sunk ; 
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but  the  one  which  had  the  most  adventures  and  with 
which  our  story  is  concerned,  was  the  steamer  known 
as  the  s.s.  Hibernia,  then  commissioned  as  a  man-of- 
war  under  the  new  name  of  H. M.S.  Tar  a. 

The  Tara's  fighting  complement  of  officers  and 
men  was  one  hundred  and  four,  but  of  these  by  far 
the  greater  number  were  mercantile  seamen  pure  and 
simple,  who  had  had  no  previous  war  training  what- 
ever. A  retired  naval  captain  (myself)  was  put  in  charge, 
and  some  half-dozen  naval  ratings  added  to  work  the 
guns. 

For  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  Tar  a  cruised  in 
northern  Irish  waters  combating  with  mines,  sub- 
marines, and  the  gales  and  heavy  weather  prevalent  in 
those  parts.  It  was  therefore  with  pleasure  and  relief 
that  one  year  later,  in  the  autumn  of  1915,  the  crew 
heard  that  they  were  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean, 
for  they  thought  that  this  meant  a  much  quieter  and 
pleasanter  life  upon  calm  seas  and  under  sunny  skies. 
If  they  had  only  known  ! 

But  as  you  probably  know,  many  sailors  are  very 
superstitious,  and  two  events  had  already  occurred 
which  made  some  of  the  old  "  shell-backs  "  shake 
their  heads  and  prophesy  that  no  good  would  come  to 
the  ship.  The  first  of  these  was  that  the  ship  had  had 
her  name  changed,  and  that  is  considered  a  very  un- 
lucky thing  among  sailors.  But  secondly,  and  much 
worse,  the  ship's  lucky  black  cat  had  jumped  over- 
board and  attempted  to  swim  ashore.  But  the  sailors 
did  not  intend  to  be  parted  from  their  luck  so  easily  ; 
a  boat  was  sent  after  Master  Thomas,  and  the  culprit 
was  brought  back  in  disgrace  and  confined  in  a  hen- 
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coop  until  the  ship  arrived  at  her  destination,  which 
was  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 

Since  those  days  many  people  have  told  me  that 
they  felt  sure  that  the  Tara's  cat  knew  quite  well  that 
some  disaster  was  going  to  befall  the  ship.  But  a  cat 
is  a  sociable  animal,  and  I  think  it  much  more  prob- 
able that  what  really  happened  was  that  he  heard  some 
of  his  companions  calling  him  from  the  roof-tops  on 
shore,  and  that  he  took  what  he  considered  the  shortest 
way  to  spend  a  convivial  evening  with  them  ! 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  month  of  October  1915 
the  Tara  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  while  there  she 
received  orders  to  patrol  the  north  Egyptian  coast 
which  borders  on  the  Mediterranean.  A  lonely  patrol 
it  was  for  the  most  part — seldom  was  the  land  sighted  ; 
there  were  no  steamers  in  that  out-of-the-way  corner 
of  the  sea,  and  the  only  vessels  encountered  were  a  rare 
Arab  dhow  or  native  caique  or  the  small  open  boats 
of  the  sponge  fishers.  These  vessels  were  at  once 
boarded  and  carefully  searched,  for  it  was  known  that 
a  great  deal  of  gun-running  was  taking  place,  and  that 
warlike  stores,  gold,  and  Turkish  and  German  agents 
were  being  somehow  smuggled  into  the  country  that 
lies  to  the  westward  of  Egypt.  For  there,  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Libyan  Desert,  in  the  so-called  Italian  territory 
ot  Cyrenaica,  the  fanatical  sect  of  Senoussi  Arabs  wrere 
in  a  very  excited  state.  They  had  already  driven  the 
Italians  back  to  the  sea,  and  it  was  feared  they  would 
fall  on  Egypt  from  the  west. 

It  was  on  Guy  Fawkes'  Day,  November  5,  1915, 
that  the  Tara  was  making  for  Sollum,  the  squalid 
little  frontier  port  of  western  Egypt.  It  was  a  place 
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that  she  was  accustomed  to  visit  every  day,  and  she 
visited  it  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  the  tiny 
garrison  of  a  hundred  native  Egyptian  troops,  under 
British  officers,  had  not  been  rushed  during  the  night 
by  the  fanatic  hordes  of  Senoussi  perched  on  the  heights 
which  overlooked  the  little  town,  and  whence  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  continually  sniping  it.  It  was  a 
lovely  morning,  Sollum  was  just  in  sight,  and  all  along 
the  horizon  to  the  south  stretched  the  golden  tableland 
of  the  Libyan  Desert.  In  the  sunshine  it  always  looked 
golden,  but  every  one  on  board  the  Tara  knew  that  it 
was  simply  a  terrible  arid  desert  of  stones,  where  only 
a  few  wild  beasts  and  the  fierce  Senoussi  Arabs  lived. 
It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  no  breath  of 
danger  in  the  air,  and  many  of  the  officers  were  idly 
gazing  over  the  side,  wondering  who  would  be  the  first 
to  make  out  the  sea-bottom  with  its  panorama  of  sponges, 
corals,  and  marine  life,  for  in  those  crystal-clear  waters 
it  is  often  visible  at  depths  of  sixty  feet  and  more. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  wild  shout,  a  yell  from  the 
masthead.  The  sound  spelt  danger,  and  with  one 
accord  every  one  rushed  to  the  ship's  side;  and  then 
they  all  saw  a  white  line  elongating  itself  and  coming 
straight  for  the  ship  with  incredible  rapidity.  No 
need  then  to  tell  them  what  it  was,  for  they  all  in- 
stantly recognized  it — a  torpedo  !  It  was  too  late  then 
to  dodge  or  to  do  anything  ;  almost  before  they  had 
time  to  think,  the  leaping  death  struck  home  fair  against 
the  side  of  the  Tara's  engine-room.  Following  the 
blow  there  came  a  reverberating,  muffled  roar,  and  a 
huge  column  of  black  water  rose  into  the  air  as  high 
as  the  ship's  masthead  and  then  collapsed  crashing 
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on  to  the  deck.  It  killed  every  one  in  the  engine- 
room,  it  smashed  most  of  the  boats,  and  it  brought 
down  the  wireless  aerial,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  make  signals  for  help ;  and  the  ship  began  to 
settle  down  fast  with  a  great  yawning  hole  in  her  side- 
doomed. 

But  the  crew,  mercantile  seamen  though  they  nearly 
all  were,  were  well  disciplined,  and  although  the  ship 
was  still  going  ahead  (owing  to  every  one  in  the  engine- 
room  having  been  killed),  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  three  remaining  boats  were  got  away  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  crew,  while  the  naval  ratings  and  a  few 
officers  stopped  to  fight  the  guns.  There  was  just  a 
hope  that  the  submarine  might  come  to  the  surface  to 
see  what  damage  she  had  done,  and  then  the  men.  re- 
maining might  be  able  to  destroy  her  with  their  guns. 
But  that  hope  was  vain  !  The  submarine  did  indeed 
show  her  periscope,  and  that  the  Tara's  gunners  plas- 
tered well  with  shell ;  but  the  U-boat  herself  remained 
out  of  sight  under  water  and  safe  from  any  harm  which 
they  could  inflict.  And  then,  eight  minutes  exactly 
from  the  moment  when  the  torpedo  was  first  sighted, 
very  suddenly  the  end  came.  Like  some  frightened, 
uprearing  horse,  with  colours  flying  and  her  engines 
still  going  ahead,  the  Tar  a  threw  her  bows  high  into 
the  air,  then  slid  stern  first  beneath  the  ocean,  which 
was  there  more  than  three  hundred  feet  deep. 

I,  the  naval  captain  of  the  Tara,  was  one  of  those 
standing  by  the  guns,  and  we  all  found  that  last  moment 
an  exciting  one  ;  the  sea,  until  then  so  calm,  suddenly 
roared  and  raised  itself  into  an  enormous  wave,  whose 
white,  curling  crest  rushed  at  us  like  some  bursting 
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mill-dam,  bearing  before  it  a  hundred  battering-rams 
in  the  form  of  broken  boats,  spars,  and  other  wreckage. 
With  the  water  above  our  knees,  we  left  the  guns  and 
leapt  and  scrambled  overboard  as  best  we  could  ;  but, 
a  moment  afterwards,  I  found  myself  in  even  more 
deadly  plight.  For  the  ship  in  sinking  had  sucked 
me  down  with  her,  and  I  found  myself  twenty  feet 
under  water,  my  head  under  an  awning  which  was 
being  dragged  down  with  the  ship.  Already  I  was 
nearly  out  of  sight  of  daylight  ! 

But  there  is  generally  a  way  out  of  most  difficulties 
if  one  only  keeps  cool  and  tries  to  think  clearly  ;  fortu- 
nately I  was  not  much  injured,  and  had  sense  enough 
left,  instead  of  struggling  blindly,  to  dive  a  little  deeper 
and  so  to  swim  out  of  the  side  of  the  awning.  Once 
clear  of  it,  and  I  could  make  out  the  daylight  flickering 
far  away  overhead,  towards  that  light  I  fought  with  all 
the  strength  I  had  left.  It  was  but  a  second  or  two 
later  that  I  found  myself  hurled  bodily  out  of  the  water 
into  the  blinding  sunshine.  What  a  glorious  thing  that 
first  breath  of  air  was  ! 

The  sea  all  around  me  was  covered  with  brown  oil 
and  coal  dust  and  heaving  convulsively ;  every  now  and 
then  spars  and  other  things  would  break  adrift  from  the 
sunken  ship  beneath  and  come  hurtling  to  the  surface, 
leaping  nimbly  into  the  air  even  as  I  myself  had  done. 
I  had  a  gash  on  my  nose  and  a  bruise  or  two,  but  nothing 
bad  enough  to  prevent  my  swimming  ;  I  soon  hauled 
myself  up  on  to  a  smashed  boat  floating  bottom  up 
and  looked  around.  The  "  lucky  "  black  cat,  where 
was  he  ?  Never  was  his  ugly  black  face  seen  again  by 
mortal  eye  !  But,  by  way  of  compensation,  there  was 
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the  ship's  dog,  a  strange  blend  of  fox-terrier  and  pug, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  "  Paddy,"  all  oblivious  of 
the  tragedy  which  had  just  taken  place.  He  was  at  that 
moment  splashing  gaily  around,  apparently  of  the 
opinion  that  the  torpedoing  had  been  specially  arranged 
to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  an  unexpected  bath  !  At 
that  moment,  however,  a  shark's  fin  appeared  above 
the  water,  and  we  hastily  hauled  him  and  the  other 
swimmers  to  safety. 

A  few  minutes  later,  and  the  boats  which  had  suc- 
cessfully cleared  the  ship  ere  she  sank  came  up  and 
rescued  us  from  our  precarious  perches  one  by  one. 
We  were,  of  course,  all  grieved  at  losing  the  ship  and  at 
the  death  of  a  dozen  shipmates,  but  we  were  close  to 
land  and  hoped  that  in  a  few  hours  our  troubles  would 
be  over,  and  that  we  should  find  ourselves  safely  housed 
on  shore  at  Sollum.     But  we  had  reckoned  without  our 
host  !     For  the  submarine,  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles, 
had  now  come  to  the  surface  and  was  closing  on  us  with 
all  her  guns  pointed.     It  was  the  U  35,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  German  under- water  boats,  with  that 
redoubtable  pirate  von  Arnauld  de  la  Perriere  himself 
in  command.     This  one  U-boat,  during  the  war,  sank 
some  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of  Allied  shipping ! 
Seeing  the  submarine's  guns  pointed  at  them,  the  men 
not  unnaturally  expected  they  were  about  to  be  fired 
upon,  though  in  reality  this  was  only  a  precautionary 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  submarine's  commander. 
Something  much  worse  was  in  store  for  us  could  we 
but  have  known  it — for  five  long  months  we  were  to 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  cease  from  the 
knowledge  of  white  men,  and  to  be  immured  in  a  living 
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grave.  But  of  this,  fortunately,  we  knew  nothing.  We 
only  noticed  that  the  submarine,  which  had  now  taken 
the  boats  in  tow,  had  turned  away  from  Sollum  and 
was  heading  up  for  the  north-west  in  the  direction  of 
a  place  called  Port  Bardia,  a  little  landlocked  cove  in 
Italian  territory.  Presently,  to  our  great  surprise,  she 
went  right  into  the  entrance,  as  though  she  knew  it 
quite  well;  and  when  a  few  minutes  afterwards  she 
hoisted  a  Turkish  flag  at  her  periscope,  suddenly,  from 
rocks  behind  which  they  had  been  hiding,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  fierce-looking  white-clad  Senoussi 
sprang  up,  and  shook  their  fists  and  rifles  at  us.  The 
submarine  began  to  disembark  guns  and  ammunition 
and  heavy-looking  boxes,  as  well  as  baggy-trousered 
Turkish  officers.  There  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt 
about  it  !  This  was  the  way — by  submarine  transport 
— that  the  Senoussi  had  been  receiving  those  smuggled 
goods  that  the  Tar  a  had  been  trying  to  intercept.  We 
had  accidentally  stumbled  upon  a  secret  submarine 
base,  and  now  we  knew  too  much.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards we  were  told  that  we  were  to  remain  the  prisoners 
of  the  Senoussi  on  shore,  swallowed  up  by  the  desert 
— it  was  a  new  method  of  "  sinking  a  ship  without 


trace.'3 


Ten  minutes  later  and  the  dazed,  barefooted,  and 
in  many  cases  severely  injured  sailors  had  been  landed 
on  the  jagged  rocks  which  surrounded  the  cove  ;  from 
there  they  were  driven  along  the  shore  to  the  entrance 
of  a  steep  ravine  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  into  which  the 
midday  sun  was  beating  pitilessly  on  their  bare  heads. 
Here,  in  a  miserable  circle,  pent  in  by  a  ring  of  armed 
fanatics  thirsting  for  their  blood,  they  spent  the  rest 
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of  the  day,  every  movement  bringing  a  threat  of  instant, 
death  from  the  levelled  rifles  of  their  guards.  It  was 
only  the  presence  of  some  Turkish  officers  which  saved 
them  from  immediate  butchery  ;  these  latter  tried  with 
the  means  at  their  disposal  to  show  kindness  to  the 
wretched  prisoners,  but  it  was  little  they  had  to  offer. 
They  themselves  were  drilling  the  Senoussi,  trying  to 
make  of  them  a  disciplined  army  ;  and  presently  they 
caused  some  skins  of  water  to  be  brought  down  for  the 
thirsty  Taras  and  a  biscuit  apiece  to  be  served  out  to 
them.  As  a  special  kindness,  a  lean  and  ancient  "  Billy  " 
goat  was  brought  down  for  the  prisoners  to  eat.  The 
Senoussi  first  killed  it  by  slowly  sawing  through  its  throat 
with  a  blunt  sword-bayonet ;  but,  when  it  was  dead, 
none  of  the  Taras  knew  how  to  cook  it,  and  it  fell  into 
the  fire.  But  the  Senoussi  ate  it  ravenously,  as  also 
some  camels  which  had  been  accidentally  killed.  It 
all  looked  very  disgusting  to  the  prisoners  then,  but  it 
was  not  very  many  days  ere  they  themselves  were  glad 
to  do  the  same,  or  indeed  to  scramble  for  food  of  any 
kind. 

The  Taras  remained  in  the  ravine  for  two  days, 
suffering  greatly,  exposed  as  they  were  to  the  sun  by 
day  and  the  bitter  cold  by  night  ;  but  on  the  third  day, 
after  having  been  made  to  haul  up  their  boats  clear  of 
the  water,  they  were  taken  a  four  hours'  march  over- 
land, to  a  shallow  valley  where  were  situated  two  ancient 
Egyptian  sepulchres.  Into  these  two  holes  in  the  ground, 
which  were  pitch  dark,  about  half  the  men  managed 
to  crawl  at  night,  while  the  remainder  still  lay  exposed 
in  the  open.  Here  at  the  "  Caves,"  as  the  men  called 
the  place,  the  prisoners  were  given  a  regular  ration  of 
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rice,  about  a  tumblerful  a  day,  and  also  pots  to  cook 
it  in.  Very  rarely  there  was  also  a  little  barley  flour,  a 
ship's  biscuit,  or  a  few  ounces  of  goat's  flesh ;  and,  equally 
important,  they  were  also  supplied  with  Arab  clothes 
and  shoes — long  cotton  shirts  and  trousers  and  burnous, 
the  latter  a  thin  blanket  some  fourteen  feet  long. 

It  was  here  also  at  the  "  Caves  "  that  the  first  death 
since  we  had  landed  occurred,  and  it  was  that  of  a  man 
who  truly  gave  up  his  life  for  a  friend.  When  the 
Tara  was  torpedoed,  one  of  the  quartermasters  got 
safely  to  the  boats,  but  then,  finding  that  one  of  his  pals 
was  missing,  he  went  below  for  him  again,  and  found 
him  still  fast  asleep  ;  getting  back  to  the  boat,  this 
quartermaster  got  his  leg  crushed  between  it  and  the 
ship's  side,  breaking  it  in  two  places.  In  great  pain 
we  had  carried  him  on  an  improvised  stretcher  across 
country;  and  now  mortification  had  set  in  and  it  was 
necessary  to  amputate  his  foot.  We  had  no  bandages, 
no  chloroform,  no  instruments  of  any  kind,  nothing 
to  alleviate  his  pain.  All  we  had  to  do  the  operation 
with  was  a  sharp  flint  and  a  blunt  pair  of  scissors  ! 
He  was  the  bravest  man  I  ever  knew  :  he  uttered  never 
a  sound  while  it  was  being  done.  But  the  shock  was 
too  great  for  him — he  passed  away  that  night,  and  he 
was  the  first  of  our  number  to  get  his  ticket  "  Home." 

Eight  days  in  all  did  the  prisoners  remain  at  the 
"  Caves,"  their  physical  suffering  being  in  no  way 
comparable  with  the  mental  pain  which  they  under- 
went, owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  fate  and  the 
knowledge  that  their  whereabouts,  and  even  the  fact 
that  they  were  still  alive,  could  not  be  communicated 
to  their  friends  or  the  outside  world.  Little  gleams 
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of  humour  there  were,  and  sometimes  little  gleams  of 
hope  ;  with  these  they  had  to  be  content  and  endeavour 
to  make  the  best  of  everything. 

But  on  the  i5th  November,  a  new  officer,  Achmed 
by  name,  appeared  on  the- scene  and  took  charge.  This 
Captain  Achmed  was  an  Egyptian  and  a  traitor  to  the 
British,  in  whose  service  he  had  once  been.  He  had 
been  detected  making  away  with  Government  stores, 
and  as  a  consequence  was  dismissed  ;  wherefore  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  he  had  gone  over  to  Turkey  and  offered 
his  services  to  fight  the  British,  and  had  also  changed 
his  religion  from  Christianity  to  Mohammedanism.  And 
now  he,  who  hated  the  English  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world,  found  himself  in  charge  of  the  unhappy 
Tar  a  prisoners. 

Following  immediately  upon  Achmed's  arrival,  the 
order  was  given  to  march.  Shouldering  their  pots, 
pans,  mats,  and  other  pitiful  belongings,  the  prisoners 
set  out  upon  their  terrible  pilgrimage  into  the  desert. 
For  soldiers  and  trained  pedestrians  it  would  have  been 
a  terrible  journey,  but  for  sailors,  men  for  the  most 
part  quite  unaccustomed  to  marching,  it  was  one  long 
nightmare  of  pain  and  suffering.  The  prisoners  were  of 
all  ages  and  conditions :  some  were  old  men  of  seventy, 
others  mere  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  years,  many 
moreover  with  severe  injuries,  and  all  greatly  weakened 
by  exposure  and  the  small  food  ration  of  rice  and  dirty 
water,  to  which  they  had  not  yet  become  accustomed. 
Neither  paths  nor  roads  were  there  in  the  desert.  For 
the  first  two  days  they  had  to  clamber  across  many 
steep  ravines,  but  after  that  the  country  became  one 
blank  expanse  flat  as  the  sea,  with  but  a  rare  withered 
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bush,  and  presenting  an  unvarying  surface  of  loose 
stones  and  boulders. 

The  first  day's  march  took  them  to  a  place  which 
the  sailors  instantly  christened  the  "  Dry  Dock,"  a 
name  which  explains  itself,  for  it  was  a  ravine  with 
precipitous  sides,  one  end  of  which  was  closed  by  a 
cliff,  down  which  in  the  rainy  season  a  waterfall  un- 
doubtedly fell,  though  at  this  time  it  was  quite  dry  with 
no  trickle  of  water.  At  the  bottom  of  this  ravine,  near 
the  cliff,  the  wretched  prisoners  were  confined,  while 
all  around  on  the  upper  edges  perched  like  vultures 
the  Senoussi  guard,  their  fingers  ever  on  their  rifle 
triggers.  It  was  an  anxious  time  for  the  Taras,  for 
they  believed  they  had  been  collected  there  to  be  mas- 
sacred— a  fear  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  Achmed 
had  that  day  collected  all  their  money,  watches,  and 
valuables,  and  added  to  by  the  knowledge  that  if  they 
were  killed,  no  one  in  the  civilized  world  outside  would 
probably  ever  hear  of  it.  But  they  were  not  killed,  and 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  they  remained  in  the 
ravine  they  were  joined  by  four  more  Europeans, 
victims  of  the  same  submarine  which  had  torpedoed 
the  Tara,  and  who,  escaping  from  their  ship,  had  landed 
in  a  boat  on  the  coast.  Their  total  numbers  were  thus 
increased  to  ninety-five  officers  and  men  in  all. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  dawn,  the  prisoners 
left  the  "  Dry  Dock,"  and  commenced  a  nine  days' 
march  into  the  desert.  Each  daybreak  would  find 
them  already  afoot,  to  continue  on  the  move  all  day 
under  the  burning  sun,  with  hardly  a  rest,  until  at 
sundown  they  fell  exhausted  on  the  ground.  The  stones 
were  pitiless,  and  all  day  a  cloud  of  red  dust  rose  above 
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them,  choking  and  binding  their  parched  throats. 
Sometimes  they  did  thirty  miles  in  a  day  and  sometimes 
only  twenty  miles,  and  the  food  when  they  got  it — which 
was  not  always — was  but  a  pint  of  dirty,  salty,  green  water 
and  a  tumblerful  of  ricer  Achmed  the  Egyptian  him- 
self rode  on  a  dejected  white  horse,  smoking  endless 
cigarettes,  and  obviously  enjoying  the  sufferings  of  the 
hated  English.  It  was  not  long  before  the  men  began 
to  faint  and  fall  senseless  on  the  ground,  but,  incited 
thereto  by  Achmed,  the  guards  quickly  brought  them 
to.  A  kick,  a  blow  with  a  rifle  butt,  or  its  steel  muzzle 
jabbed  into  a  fainting  man's  ribs,  and  the  exquisite 
pain  could  generally  be  relied  upon  to  revive  him — the 
sufferer  would  rise  to  his  feet  and  stumble  blindly 
forward  once  more. 

These  days  of  marching  under  the  blazing  sun  would 
be  followed  by  nights  nearly  as  painful  when  the  men 
lay  down  to  rest.  Their  beds  were  the  hard,  bare  rocks 
of  the  plain,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  set  it  became 
intensely  cold  ;  a  bitter  wind  would  set  in  from  the 
east,  and  a  dense  fog  envelop  the  land.  By  the  time 
the  prisoners  had  lain  exposed  thus  for  an  hour,  they 
were  glad  to  rise  once  more  and  pace  up  and  down  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  in  a  vain  effort  to  keep  the 
blood  circulating  in  their  cramped  and  frozen  limbs. 
Another  thing  which  made  sleep  almost  impossible 
was  the  singing  of  the  Senoussi  sentries.  These  men, 
to  keep  themselves  awake,  were  accustomed  to  cater- 
waul much  after  the  manner  of  a  "  Thomas  "  cat.  As 
soon  as  this  music  ceased  they  were  fast  asleep,  and  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard,  also  well  aware  of  the  fact,  would 
make  his  rounds  with  a  big  stick  and  thrash  them  into 
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sensibility  again ;  their  cries  and  yells  for  mercy  resounded 
through  the  night.  But  Achmed  himself  was  ever  our 
stumbling-block,  the  chief  rock  of  our  offence,  for  he 
had  such  an  unpleasant  way  of  flaunting  his  own  com- 
forts— his  food,  drink,  and  comfortable  bed — before  us, 
while  we  lay  worn  out,  cold,  hungry,  and  thirsty  upon 
the  bare  ground.  But  I  will  spare  you  further  details 
of  that  terrible  journey,  and  how  we  marched  for  the 
first  seven  days  to  the  west,  and  for  the  remaining  two 
due  south  into  the  interior.  The  country  never  varied, 
except  to  get  more  desolate  and  more  stony.  In  ancient 
times  this  country  which  is  now  so  desert  used  to  be 
a  fruitful  land,  producing  great  crops  of  grain  employed 
for  the  feeding  of  Imperial  Rome.  And  now  the  only 
thing  which  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  horizon  is  the 
well-mounds  of  the  ancient  Bir,  those  rock-hewn  bottle- 
shaped  cisterns  which  used  to  supply  the  ancient  colo- 
nists with  water.  For  the  rainy  season  in  those  parts 
of  the  world  is  very  short — perhaps  there  are  only  two 
or  three  wet  days  in  the  year  or  none  at  all ;  but  by  the 
water  collected  in  these  Bir  the  inhabitants  were  able 
to  keep  themselves  alive  until  the  next  rainy  season. 
But  nowadays  the  Bir,  thanks  to  the  negligence  of  the 
Turk,  are  nearly  all  choked  and  broken.  A  man  can 
march  for  days  without  coming  upon  one  of  them  with 
a  drop  of  water  in  it. 

During  the  whole  of  this  nine  days'  march,  Achmed 
was  wont  to  keep  up  the  prisoners'  drooping  spirits 
by  picturing  to  them  a  wonderful  oasis  at  which  they 
were  soon  to  arrive.  He  painted  it  as  a  beautiful  place, 
where  there  were  rivers  and  palm  trees,  with  houses 
for  them  to  live  in,  and  where  every  comfort  in  the  way 
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of  food  and  clothes  would  be  forthcoming.  This  oasis 
was  always  one  day's  march  distant,  but  it  never  got 
nearer,  and  the  prisoners  got  to  call  it  the  "  Promised 
Land."  At  first,  this  "  Promised  Land  "'  served  to 
spur  on  the  energies  of  ^fainting  and  desperate  men; 
but  very  soon,  from  hearing  the  lie  so  often  repeated, 
they  finally  ceased  to  believe  in  its  existence.  But  on 
the  ninth  day,  when  they  had  got  to  the  barest,  stoniest, 
most  dreary  place  which  they  had  yet  seen,  Achmed 
came  to  them  and  told  them  that  this  was  the  oasis, 
this  the  "  Promised  Land  "  that  their  hearts  had  yearned 
for  !  There  was  nothing  in  sight,  not  a  blade  of  grass, 
not  a  bush — it  was  but  a  bare,  wind-swept  hell  of  stones ; 
but  it  had  a  Bir,  a  bottle-shaped  well  hewn  in  the  rock 
full  of  water,  and  here  the  prisoners  were  told  that  they 
would  have  to  live  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Like  the 
Israelites  of  old,  they  bowed  down  their  heads  with 
one  accord  and  wept ;  it  was  a  living  grave,  and  it  did 
not  seem  possible  that  any  of  them  could  ever  come 
out  of  it  alive.  There  were  no  houses,  no  tents  even, 
only  the  yellow,  saddle-backed  mound  which  marked 
the  Bir,  a  tiny  stone  blockhouse  where  the  rice  and 
provisions  were  kept,  and  a  tent  where  the  old  negro 
priest  in  charge  of  the  wells  dwelt — an  individual  who 
was  soon  nicknamed  "  Holy  Joe." 

By  this  time  the  winter  rains  were  already  overdue, 
and  Achmed,  with  a  view  to  providing  some  sort  of  a 
shelter  to  the  unfortunate  prisoners,  caused  them  to 
be  driven  each  night  down  one  of  the  two  Bir  which 
happened  to  be  empty  at  the  time.  What  a  purgatory 
they  suffered  down  there — seventy  men  in  an  under- 
ground chamber  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  without  ven- 
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tilation,  and  entered  only  by  a  small  square  hole  at  the  top 
some  eighteen  inches  across !  There  they  had  to  spend 
fourteen  hours  each  night  in  utter  darkness,  and  the  air 
got  so  foul  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  were  seized 
with  cramp  and  many  rendered  insensible.  For  six 
nights  they  endured  this  torture,  but  on  the  seventh 
they  defied  death  at  the  hands  of  their  guards  and 
refused  to  enter  the  dungeon.  Achmed  was  called, 
and,  at  last  relenting,  allowed  them  to  sleep  out  in  the 
open.  A  few  days  later  some  old  tattered  tents  fortu- 
nately arrived,  and  the  men  were  able  to  erect  some 
sort  of  shelter  with  them.  The  tents  did  not  keep  the 
water  out,  but  still  they  were  better  than  nothing,  and 
the  prisoners  were  rapidly  learning  to  be  thankful  for 
what  they  had,  instead  of  grumbling  at  what  they  had 
not  got. 

Each  day  the  men  were  sent  to  clear  out  and  repair 
the  choked  and  broken  Bir  in  the  neighbourhood. 
As  their  food  for  a  long  time  had  been  only  a  small 
quantity  of  rice  and  nothing  else,  they  soon  began  to 
have  a  very  great  craving  for  meat.  Thus  one  day 
when  "  Holy  Joe  "  (as  we  called  the  old  black  negro 
priest  in  charge  of  the  wells)  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  one  of  the  young  camels  had  fallen  down  the  well 
and  got  drowned,  we  were  all  very  pleased  and  our 
mouths  watered,  for  we  thought  that  we  should  be 
able  to  eat  it.  Some  of  the  men  lowered  me  down 
the  well  by  a  rope,  and  when  I  had  got  to  the  bottom, 
and  had  swum  about  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  dark,  I 
touched  something  soft  and  hairy  ;  it  was  the  camel's 
foot !  The  men  then  very  soon  hauled  the  camel  up, 
and  I  followed  after,  but  the  camel  smelt  so  nasty 
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that  we  very  nearly  buried  it.  But  that  night  we  got 
hungrier  and  hungrier,  and  in  the  end  we  got  that 
camel  out  again,  and  we  lived  on  it  for  four  days — 
boiled  camel,  roast  camel,  stewed  camel,  camel  soup, 
grilled  camel,  camel's  liver  and  camel's  kidney,  and 
every  bit  of  the  camel  there  was  !  It  was  so  high  and 
nasty,  and  a  camel  naturally  tastes  so  strong,  it  gave  me 
a  loathing  of  meat  that  I  was  not  for  a  long  time  able 
to  overcome — for  nearly  three  months  I  lived  entirely 
on  rice  ! 

The  months  crawled  by,  and  gradually  our  food 
supplies  became  smaller  and  smaller,  and  we  our- 
selves became  hungrier  every  day.  It  was  not  long 
before  we  began  to  look  round  to  see  if  there  were  not 
something  else  which  we  could  eat,  and  we  discovered 
something — snails  !  In  England  I  think  most  people  as- 
sociate snails  with  dampness  and  moisture,  but,  strange 
though  it  may  seem,  this  dry,  waterless  desert  was  liter- 
ally white  with  them.  Very  often  there  might  be  no 
rain  for  years,  and  during  that  time  the  snails  remained 
firmly  glued  to  a  rock  or  bush.  But  when  a  few  drops 
of  rain  did  fall,  grass  and  herbage  would  spring  up 
in  unexpected  places  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  the  snails 
would  rapidly  unstick  themselves,  and  by  prodigious 
feeding  quickly  make  up  for  the-  lean  months  that  had 
gone  before.  He  was  a  brave  fellow,  the  first  of  us  who 
tried  eating  the  snails,  and  our  first  method  of  cooking 
them  was  very  simple.  They  were  simply  placed  on 
the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  hot  the  escaping  steam 
caused  them  to  whistle.  The  whistling  acted  in  the 
same  way  as  a  patent  egg-boiler,  for  as  soon  as  the  music 
stopped  you  knew  that  the  delicacy  was  cooked  !  Later 
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on  we  invented  several  other  ways  of  cooking  the  Libyan 
"  lily  white/'  as  we  called  these  white,  hard-shelled 
snails,  but  boiling  was  the  usual  method.  We  used  to 
put  some  five  or  six  hundred  of  them  together  in  water 
in  a  pan  over  a  hot  fire,  some  of  us  watching  to  push 
back  those  who  objected  to  being  boiled  and  tried  to 
walk  out.  Having  boiled  them  vigorously  for  twenty 
minutes,  they  were  considered  to  be  cooked,  with  the 
proviso  that  if  you  preferred  hard-boiled  snails,  a  much 
lesser  time  would  suffice  !  Thus  cooked,  after  you  had 
poured  away  some  inches  of  the  green  slime  which 
covered  them,  you  saw  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  a  hor- 
rible, grey-brown,  gristly  mass,  from  which  protruded 
their  horns  and  shells.  It  looked  so  disgusting  that,  even 
in  the  worst  extremes  of  hunger,  I  could  never  bring 
myself  to  eat  many  of  them.  But  some  of  the  men 
became  quite  fond  of  them,  and  one  ate  so  many — 
at  times  as  many  as  five  hundred  at  a  sitting — that  he 
became  known  to  all  of  us  as  the  "  Snail  King  "  ! 

These  snails  helped  to  keep  us  alive  a  little  longer 
than  we  should  otherwise  have  done  ;  but,  even  with 
their  help,  we  rapidly  got  thinner  and  weaker,  nearly 
all  of  us  had  dysentery  in  turn,  we  were  dirty  and  ver- 
minous, and  nearly  a  quarter  of  us  were  permanently 
on  the  sick  list.  To  add  to  our  troubles  the  winter  rains 
set  in,  our  ragged,  worn-out  tents  were  inundated,  and 
we  had  to  either  stand  up  or  lie  on  a  bare  rock  with  the 
water  flowing  over  us  all  night  ;  the  cold  was  bitter, 
and  we  had  no  dry  clothes  to  change  into.  As  it  was, 
the  weaker  among  us  rapidly  got  worse,  and  four  of 
them  died  in  rapid  succession  one  after  the  other. 
Our  mournful  funeral  processions  to  the  shallow  grave, 
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which  we  dug  in  a  sandy  patch  with  our  hands  and 
stones,  became  dreadfully  familiar.  We  felt  ourselves 
to  be  abandoned  and  utterly  without  hope,  and  our 
tears  flowed  freely  as  we  stood  by  the  graveside  and 
sang  the  hymn  "  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,"  and  "  I'll 
nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent  a  day's  march  nearer 
home." 

During  all  the  time  we  were  prisoners  we  never 
had  any  news  from  home  or  of  the  outside  world  ; 
true,  we  had  sometimes  been  allowed  to  write  letters, 
but,  once  written,  we  did  not  know  in  the  least  what 
happened  to  them,  and  we  had  never  had  any  replies. 
It  soon  became  clear  that  if  supplies  of  food,  clothes, 
and  medicines  did  not  come  before  long  it  was  merely 
a  question  of  a  few  short  months  before  we  also  should 
follow  our  departed  shipmates,  and  be  buried  in  the 
sands  of  that  terrible  desert  camp  at  Bir  Hakkim. 
Among  the  many  letters  which  I  wrote  at  that  time 
was  one  to  the  Turkish  Commandant  at  Sollum,  telling 
him  of  our  pitiful  condition.  I  hardly  hoped  at  the 
time  that  anything  would  come  of  it,  but  I  felt  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  try  yet  once  again,  and  at  the  head  of 
that  letter  I  put  the  name  of  our  prison  camp — Bir 
Hakkim  Abbyat.  It  was  the  only  letter  upon  which 
I  ever  -wrote  that  name,  for  I  feared  that  the  censor 
would  destroy  such  letters ;  but  on  this  letter,  though 
my  common  sense  told  me  that  it  was  foolishness,  I 
did  write  it.  And  that  very  letter,  as  you  will  read 
later  in  my  other  story,  "  The  Petrol  Hussars,"  led 
eventually  to  our  miraculous  deliverance.  But  I  am 
anticipating  ! 

Achmed  the  Egyptian-arch  traitor  had  now  left  us, 
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and  we  had  installed  in  his  place  as  commandant  a 
Senoussi  officer  called  Selim,  a  mild  and  kind-hearted 
man,  but  a  terrible  liar.  He  was  always  full  of  promises 
that  in  a  few  weeks'  time  we  would  be  exchanged  or 
otherwise  liberated,  and  by  these  promises  he  kept 
up  our  hopes  and  at  the  same  time  kept  us  quiet  ;  it 
was  a  clever  game,  at  which  he  was  an  expert,  and  for 
a  while  it  served  his  purpose.  But  on  February  n, 
1916,  there  came  a  letter  from  the  Turkish  colonel 
at  Sollum  to  myself  which  at  once  dashed  our  high 
hopes  of  release  to  the  ground — for  the  letter  stated 
clearly  that  we  would  not  be  released  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  letter  was  a  terrible  blow  to  us,  and  it  be- 
came also  now  obvious  that  Selim  was  a  liar.  From 
the  moment  of  its  receipt,  I  determined  to  see  if  I 
could  not  make  my  escape,  and  carry  the  news  of  our 
desperate  plight  through  to  the  British. 

It  was  nine  days  later,  on  the  2oth  February,  that  I 
made  my  bid  for  freedom.  Over  all  I  wore  my  white 
Arab  clothes,  for,  by  that  time,  we  were  all  so  sun- 
burned, lean,  and  bearded  that  at  a  distance  we  could 
pass  for  Arabs.  But  underneath  I  had  on  my  old 
tattered  naval  uniform,  for  use  at  night,  as  it  would 
be  less  conspicuous  in  the  dark.  For  some  time  we  had 
all  been  barefooted,  and  my  main  difficulty  was  to  get 
shoes  ;  but,  fortunately,  one  of  the  officers  had  been 
sick  for  so  long  that  he  had  not  worn  his  shoes  com- 
pletely out,  and  these  I  was  able  to  borrow.  On  my 
back  I  carried  a  goatskin  bag  holding  just  one  gallon 
of  water,  which  I  hoped  would  last  me  for  ten  days, 
and  for  food  I  had  with  infinite  pain  saved  up  from  my 
scanty  ration  some  six  days'  supply  of  rice  and  flour, 
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which  I  also  hung  from  my  shoulders  tied  up  in  an 
old  pair  of  cotton  Arab  trousers.  The  other  officers, 
whom  I  told  of  my  venture  just  before  I  went,  gener- 
ously gave  me  also  a  few  handfuls  of  dates,  bits  of  meat, 
and  so  on.  All  the  time"  we  had  been  marching  for 
Bir  Hakkim,  I  had  kept  a  careful  record  by  the  sun  of 
the  distances  and  direction  which  we  had  covered  daily, 
and  from  these  I  was  able  to  make  a  rough  map,  which 
in  the  end  proved  to  be  wonderfully  accurate.  I  had 
roughly  a  hundred  miles  of  desert  to  cover  undetected 
and  without  water,  if  I  was  to  get  through  to  the  nearest 
British  post  at  Sollum. 

Getting  away  itself  was  easy  enough,  for  the  Senoussi 
did  not  believe  any  of  us  could  find  our  way  across 
the  desert,  and  they  had  almost  ceased  to  guard  us. 
Just  as  it  got  dark,  and  before  the  moon  rose,  I  slipped 
off ;  the  fires  were  made  to  blaze  high  so  as  to  dazzle 
the  sentry,  and  he  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. All  that  night  I  struggled  along  and  stumbled 
over  the  terrible  stones,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I  found 
that  the  shoes  which  I  had  borrowed  were  too  small 
for  me  ;  they  had  turned  all  my  toenails  back,  and 
these  I  had  to  tie  down  as  best  I  could  with  pieces  of 
rag  and  string,  which  again  cut  deeply  into  my  flesh. 
In  fact,  with  the  blisters  which  I  developed  as  well, 
my  feet  were  in  a  pretty  bad  state,  but  I  managed  to 
keep  going,  steering  by  the  moon  which  showed  through 
the  clouds.  I  suppose  I  was  getting  too  confident,  but, 
just  before  dawn,  when  the  moon  was  getting  low,  I 
suddenly  stumbled  right  into  the  midst  of  a  large  camel 
caravan  which  came  stealing  silently  up  along  the  desert 
wastes.  It  was  too  late  then  to  avoid  them,  and  there 
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was  no  cover  to  hide  in,  but  I  did  the,  next  best  thing 
possible — I  threw  myself  flat  on  the  ground  and  drew 
my  dust-coloured  Arab  blanket  over  me.  The  camels 
almost  touched  me  as  they  went  past,  and  the  camel- 
man  himself  was  within  three  feet  as  he  came  up  singing 
loudly.  But  none  of  them  saw  me,  and  half  an  hour 
later  I  was  able  once  more  to  resume  my  journey  in 
safety.  All  the  next  day  I  hid  among  some  low  bushes, 
and  a  very  anxious  time  I  had  of  it,  for  people  were 
constantly  passing  quite  close  to  me  all  the  time,  and 
the  bushes  were  too  small  to  hide  me  properly.  I 
got  no  rest ;  but  fortune  again  favoured  me,  and  at 
nightfall  I  stumbled  forward  once  more.  All  that  night 
I  kept  steadily  on  at  a  gradually  decreasing  pace, 
contenting  myself  with  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food  and 
with  licking  the  wet  outside  of  my  water-skin.  At  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn,  the  signal  I  had  been  looking  for, 
I  fell  nearly  insensible  into  a  bush,  absolutely  done  up  ; 
but  in  my  mind  I  felt  very  happy,  for  I  calculated  that 
in  the  two  nights  I  had  walked  fifty-one  and  a  half  miles, 
and  was  more  than  half-way  through  to  Sollum  !  But 
alas,  the  goatskin  bag  in  which  I  carried  my  water  had 
been  leaking  terribly  ;  it  was  nearly  empty  !  Hoping 
to  save  a  few  of  the  precious  drops,  I  hung  it  up  in  the 
nearest  bush  and  put  my  little  drinking  tin  under  it — 
an  instant  later  and  I  was  fast  asleep. 

It  was  perhaps  two  hours  later — the  sun  was  well 
up — when  I  awoke  with  an  uneasy  feeling  that  something 
was  wTrong.  Perhaps  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  had 
been  borne  to  me,  and  I  raised  myself  on  my  elbows 
and  looked  cautiously  round,  and  there,  quite  close,  I 
saw  three  evil-looking  men  coming  my  way.  A  moment 
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later  and  they  saw  my  unfortunate  water-bag  in  the 
bush,  and  came  running  towards  where  I  was  hiding. 
It  was  all  up  with  me  !  Their  astonishment  at  my 
appearance  was  great,  for  they  soon  discovered  by  my 
blue  eyes  (Arabs  always^  have  brown  eyes),  my  old 
naval  uniform  under  my  outer  garments,  and  by  my 
ignorance  of  their  language,  that  I  was  a  foreigner  and 
a  hated  Christian.  My  life  was  in  great  jeopardy,  and 
I  think  they  had  every  intention  of  killing  me,  for  they 
stripped  me  naked,  threw  me  down  and  fired  guns  in 
my  direction.  But  my  salvation  was  in  being  so  close 
to  a  village,  for  yet  other  brigands  were  attracted  who 
wished  to  share  in  the  spoils,  and  they  wrested  me  from 
the  first-comers  ;  and  so  I  was  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  the  livelong  day,  until  towards  evening  we  hap- 
pened to  approach  a  tent  wherein  two  Turkish  soldiers 
were  billeted.  These,  hearing  the  turmoil,  came  out, 
on  seeing  which  the  Senoussi  at  once  slunk  away,  leav- 
ing me  in  their  hands.  These  two  Turks  were  none 
too  civilized  themselves,  but  they  were  much  less  savage 
than  the  Senoussi,  and  in  their  hands  I  felt  compara- 
tively safe  from  a  sudden  death.  They  also  were  much 
puzzled  at  my  appearance  and  by  conjectures  as  to  whom 
I  might  be,  but  by  questioning  me  cleverly  in  panto- 
mime they  soon  found  out.  First  of  all,  they  whistled 
loudly,  and  then  flapped  their  arms  ;  from  this  I  very 
soon  grasped  that  they  were  asking  me  whether  I  was 
a  bird,  one  that  had  flown — that  is,  an  escapee.  As  there 
was  no  use  my  denying  this  and  they  could  see  my 
naval  uniform,  I  smiled  my  assent.  They  then  drew 
down  with  one  finger  the  lower  lid  of  their  eyes  ;  this 
I  knew  to  be  the  Eastern  way  of  winking,  and  by  way 
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of  reply  I  made  a  grimace  and  mentioned  the  name  Bir 
Hakkim,  our  prison  camp.  To  my  surprise,  they  both 
roared  with  laughter  ;  to  them  the  grimace  was  new 
and  evidently  delighted  them,  so  I  repeated  it.  Their 
mirth  was  greater  than  ever,  and  as  this  was  apparently 
a  simple  method  of  making  friends,  and  I  was  all  the 
time  playing  for  my  life,  I  followed  it  up  with  several 
other  kinds  of  facial  contortions.  I  was  a  made  man  ! 
For  hours  I  was  taken  round  from  tent  to  tent,  and  made 
to  perform  these  childish  tricks,  but  never  did  Charlie 
Chaplin  have  a  more  appreciative  audience  !  And  I 
was  well  paid  moreover,  for,  on  the  conclusion  of  each 
performance,  we  were  presented  with  large  handfuls 
of  dates  and  bowls  of  camel  milk — the  best  payment 
a  starving  man  ever  had. 

The  next  four  days  I  spent  with  my  two  Turkish 
soldiers,  tramping  long  marches  across  the  desert  in 
a  north-westerly  direction.  It  was  very  killing  work 
for  me  in  my  exhausted  condition,  as  we  generally  did 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day,  and  as  my  guards 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  direction,  they  soon  came 
to  rely  on  me  entirely  to  keep  them  in  a  straight  line. 
As  we  had  no  money  and  no  food,  we  existed  for  the 
first  two  days  by  commandeering  sheep  from  passing 
shepherds — in  other  words,  by  stealing  !  The  process 
was  very  simple.  One  Turk  would  hold  his  rifle  to  the 
shepherd's  head,  and  cause  him  to  run  for  his  life  ;  the 
other,  a  more  refined  and  educated  man  who  could 
both  read  and  write,  would  present  a  signed  receipt 
in  Turkish  to  the  shepherdess,  and  while  he  was  doing 
this,  the  first-mentioned  Turk  would  pounce  upon  and 
make  off  with  the  fattest  lamb  of  the  flock  !  We  used 
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to  kill,  cook,  and  completely  eat  a  sheep  within  half 
an  hour  ;  and,  incredible  though  it  may  seem,  we  six 
ate  three  entire  sheep  within  fourteen  hours.  But  all 
good  things  must  come  to  an  end,  even  an  orgie  of 
sheep  stealing  and  mutton  gorging.  We  had  just  got 
our  fourth  sheep  and  were  making  off  with  it  when, 
happening  to  glance  round,  we  saw  that  about  a  dozen 
armed  shepherds  had  banded  together  and  were  pur- 
suing us  !  It  was  not  long  before  they  came  up,  and  a 
brisk  rearguard  action  commenced,  with  much  banging 
of  smoky  powder  and  great  bullets  of  about  a  pound  in 
weight  flopping  into  the  sand.  But,  for  all  the  firing, 
nobody  seemed  to  be  a  penny  the  worse  ;  and  when 
the  shepherds  got  so  close  that  things  began  to  look 
a  bit  dangerous,  the  Turks  became  suddenly  diplo- 
matic and  returned  the  stolen  animal, ! 

Life  after  this  was  decidedly  less  exciting  but  not 
less  painful,  for  it  was  followed  by  two  terrible  days  of 
marching,  during  which  we  lived  mainly  upon  roots 
which  we  pulled  as  we  went,  and  with  no  nice  mutton 
to  keep  up  our  strength.  But  at  last,  on  the  26th 
February,  when  I  had  quite  given  up  hope,  and  had 
fallen  exhausted  several  times  and  wished  to  be  left 
to  die,  we  came  upon  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  and 
near  by  we  found  a  shepherd's  hut,  whose  owner  gave 
us  water  and  directed  us  upon  our  way.  Shortly  after- 
wards we  arrived  at  the  Turkish  headquarters  camp  of 
Gweider  which  we  were  seeking,  and  there,  the  first 
person  my  eyes  encountered,  was  Achmed  the  Egyptian 
traitor  who  had  led  us  into  captivity  !  Achmed,  puffing 
with  rage,  ordered  me  to  be  confined  in  a  little  hut, 
where,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  without  food  or  water, 
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and  fully  expecting  to  be  shot  the  next  day,  I  fell  into  an 
uneasy  slumber,  being  just  conscious  as  I  dropped  off 
of  a  telephone  bell  ringing  and  of  some  one  talking. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when,  an  hour  later,  I  was  woke 
up  in  the  dark,  and  found  a  large  bowl  of  rice  being 
pressed  into  my  hand,  to  be  followed  by  many  cups  of 
sweet,  syrupy  Arab  tea  ;  and,  greatest  wonder  of  all, 
Achmed  himself  gave  me  a  cigarette  !  I  was  so  over- 
come by  this  unexpected  treatment  that  I  burst  into 
tears. 

I  did  not  then  know  the  reason  for  this  sudden 
change  of  treatment,  this  unexpected  kindness  to  a 
culprit  like  myself,  and  at  the  time  I  thought  that  I 
had  misjudged  Achmed  and  that  the  devil  perhaps 
was  not  so  black  as  we  had  painted  him.  But  the  real 
reason,  which  I  have  found  out  since,  was  that  while 
I  slept  the  battle  of  Agagia  had  been  fought,  and  had 
resulted  in  a  decisive  British  victory,  in  which  the  Turco- 
Senoussi  Commander- in- Chief  had  himself  been  taken 
prisoner  and  the  Senoussi  power  broken.  Achmed 
had  learned  of  this  news  while  I  slept.  He  no  longer 
wished  to  take  my  life,  for  he  now  regarded  me  as  a 
valuable  hostage,  and  he  was  trembling  for  the  safety 
of  his  own  neck. 

The  next  day  Selim,  our  Commandant  from  Bir 
Hakkim,  arrived  on  the  scene  to  report  my  escape. 
The  poor  man  looked  very  depressed,  for  my  absence 
had  not  been  discovered  until  I  had  had  a  good  forty- 
eight  hours'  start,  and  he  had  vainly  scoured  the  country 
in  search  of  me.  But  his  relief  at  seeing  me  was  very 
obvious,  for  he  had  fully  expected  to  be  degraded  to 
the  ranks  as  a  private  as  a  punishment ;  but  he  gener- 
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ously  forbore  to  reproach  me,  and  with  him  and  a  few 
guards  I,  in  the  next  two  days,  tramped  the  remaining 
forty-five  miles  which  lay  between  us  and  Bir  Hakkim  due 
south  of  us.  The  last  day  of  the  journey  we  were  without 
food,  and  I  became  very  "exhausted.  I  indeed  ate  part 
of  a  tortoise  which  one  of  the  soldiers  found  and  shared 
with  me ;  but  later  in  the  afternoon  I  was  delighted 
when  I  happened  on  what  I  thought  at  the  time  was  a 
great  find — it  was  a  lark's  nest  in  which  were  three  eggs  ! 
But  appearances  are  deceptive,  and  impatience  is  a  mis- 
take, as  I  soon  found  to  my  cost.  Without  a  thought 
I  thrust  the  three  eggs  into  my  mouth,  only  to  become 
immediately  conscious  that  they  were  alive,  just  ready 
to  hatch — in  fact,  they  fairly  squeaked  and  struggled 
as  my  teeth  bit  into  them  !  It  was  with  an  effort  that 
I  swallowed  them,  but  my  hunger  was  so  great  that 
I  did  do  so  ! 

My  arrival  at  the  old  prison  camp  was  a  painful  one. 
The  whole  garrison  of  men,  women,  and  children  came 
flocking  out  to  meet  us,  headed  by  "  Holy  Joe,"  the  old 
black  priest,  elephant- whip  in  hand.  As  he  got  up  to  me 
he  started  lashing  me  about  the  head  and  shoulders — 
an  example  which  was  imitated  by  the  Senoussi  guards, 
who  struck  at  me  with  their  rifles,  and  by  the  women  and 
children,  who  spat  and  threw  stones.  In  this  manner 
I  was  driven  forward  to  the  sheep  pen;  where  I  was 
stripped  naked  and  left  exposed  in  the  open  for  the  night 
— a  warning  to  the  other  prisoners  as  to  what  they  might 
expect  should  they  in  their  turn  attempt  to  escape. 

Thus  seemingly  ended  our  last  hope  of  liberty — ay, 
of  life  itself— on  Leap  Year's  Day,  1916.  Of  human 
hope  there  seemed  to  be  none  whatever,  for,  thanks 
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to  the  blockade,  there  was  no  food  coming  into  the 
country,  and  daily  our  supplies  became  less  and  less. 
First  the  rice  gave  out,  then  the  flour  and  dates,  and 
we  had  to  exist  entirely  on  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  goat  meat  which  was  given  us  daily.  We  became 
weaker  and  weaker ;  we  no  longer  had  strength  enough 
to  go  long  distances  for  firewood,  every  snail  and  root 
had  been  eaten  for  miles  around  the  camp,  and  every 
one  became  so  weak  that  the  greater  part  of  us  could 
only  crawl  about  on  our  hands  and  knees.  The  last 
of  the  goats  were  nearly  gone,  and  we  no  longer  had 
much  doubt  that  our  guards  were  about  to  decamp  with 
what  food  there  was  left  and  leave  us  there  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  die. 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  i7th  March,  the  ever 
glorious  and  memorable  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1916,  on 
which  day  the  Taras  were  marvellously  delivered  from 
their  captivity,  and  returned  rejoicing  to  their  homes. 

How  this  apparently  impossible  thing  came  to  pass, 
you  will  read  in  the  "  Petrol  Hussars." 


III. 

THE    "PETROL    HUSSARS." 

HOW  THE  LIGHT  ARMOURED  CARS  BROUGHT  THE 
"TARAS"  BACK  FROM  BIR  HAKKIM. 

BY  CAPTAIN  R.  S.  GWATKIN-WILLIAMS,  R.N.,  C.M.G. 
(RUPERT  STANLEY). 

TDEFORE  the  Great  War  came  along,  I  don't  think 
-L-^any  one  had  thought  of  armoured  cars.  But  when 
the  British  were  in  Gallipoli,  trying  to  push  through  to 
Constantinople,  experiments  with  all  sorts  of  new  con- 
trivances were  tried,  and  among  these  was  the  armoured 
car.  Any  ordinary  strongly  built  motor  car  will  do  for 
an  armoured  car;  but  instead  of  all  the  comfortable 
cushioned  seats  in  the  body  of  it,  a  round  steel  turret 
or  hood  is  put  in,  and  inside  this  a  machine  gun  is 
mounted.  Thanks  to  the  protection  given  by  this 
armoured  hood  against  bullets,  its  driver  can  take  the 
car  close  up  to  the  enemy's  infantry  and  fire  his  machine 
gun  at  them  without  any  very  great  danger  to  himself ; 
and  should  the  artillery  notice  him  and  start  firing 
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heavy  shell,  his  car  can  run  about  so  quickly  that  he  can 
soon  get  it  out  of  danger  again. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  good  qualities,  the  armoured 
cars  were  not  a  success  at  Gallipoli,  the  reason  being 
that  the  country  was  too  narrow,  steep,  and  rocky  for 
them.  As  the  cars  had  to  run  about  on  wheels,  they 
could  not  get  over  quite  the  same  difficult  places  that 
horses  and  men  with  legs  can  manage,  nor  could  they 
walk  snail-like  over  big  trenches,  nor  push  down  walls, 
as  can  the  tank.  Armoured  cars  need  plenty  of  room 
and  not  too  bad  a  surface,  if  you  want  to  see  what  won- 
derful things  they  really  can  perform  ;  for  they  can  go 
ten  times  farther  and  faster  than  cavalry,  fight  when  they 
like  and  how  they  like,  and,  when  things  get  too  hot  for 
them,  they  can  easily  move  off  elsewhere  and  start  again. 

Their  opportunity  came  when,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Great  War — in  January  1916,  to  be  exact — some  of 
them  were  sent  to  Egypt.  In  the  part  of  Egypt  to  which 
they  were  sent  the  desert  stretches  for  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  miles,  flat  as  the  sea,  covered  with  rocks  and 
sand,  with  never  a  tree  or  a  house,  and  only  occasionally 
a  few  stunted  bushes  growing.  That  was  just  the  sort 
of  place  the  armoured  cars  really  did  like — a  place  where 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  them  to  run  about  and 
manoeuvre  ;  but  at  that  time  I  don't  think  that  even  they 
themselves  guessed  at  half  the  wonderful  things  they 
would  be  able  to  do. 

When  first  the  cars  got  to  Egypt  they  were  sent 
to  a  place  called  Matruh,  and  the  sailors  who  brought 
them  over,  by  way  of  a  joke,  christened  this  special  lot 
of  which  I  am  speaking  the  "  Petrol  Hussars."  The 
reason  they  called  them  this  was  that,  before  the  war, 
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most  of  the  officers  of  these  armoured  cars  had  been  in 
Hussar  and  other  crack  cavalry  regiments  ;  consequently 
the  name  was  so  apt,  and  fitted  them  so  well  with  their 
dashing  and  devil-may-care  ways,  that  it  stuck  to  them 
ever  afterwards. 

Matruh,  the  place  where  they  were  at,  is  a  desolate, 
storm-swept,  and  sun-blistered  little  native  village  facing 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  western  part  of  Egypt ;  it  is 
full  of  nasty  smells,  and  you  won't  find  it  on  many  maps. 
But,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  it  was  a  place 
of  very  great  importance,  for  the  British  garrison  there 
were  beleaguered  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  dark- 
skinned  Arabs  called  the  Senoussi,  who  had  swept  up 
like  a  tidal  wave  from  the  western  frontier,  and  had 
already  driven  the  British  back  a  hundred  miles  and 
threatened  to  overwhelm  Egypt.  On  the  other  side  of 
Egypt,  the  Turks  had  already  been  attacking  the  country 
for  over  a  year,  trying  to  force  their  way  over  the  Suez 
Canal.  It  was  a  perilous  time  for  everybody,  for  the 
British  garrison  were  only  holding  on  to  Matruh  by  the 
skin  of  their  teeth,  and  it  was  feared  that,  should  the 
Senoussi  once  get  a  fair  foothold  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptians 
themselves  would  rise  against  us  and  go  to  the  aid  of 
the  Senoussi,  who  were  Mohammedans  like  themselves. 

These  Senoussi  were  very  brave  and  cunning  fighters  ; 
they  got  no  pay  for  fighting  as  soldiers,  but  instead  they 
had  been  promised  that,  if  they  could  conquer  Egypt, 
they  would  be  allowed  to  loot  and  plunder  the  whole 
country,  and  thus  make  themselves  rich  men.  Their 
religion  also  filled  them  with  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
and  told  them  that  those  who  died  fighting  against  the 
infidel  would  go  straight  to  Paradise — a  belief  which  made 
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them  even  more  fearless  than  they  were  before.  Senoussi 
religious  rules  are  very  strict  ;  they  are  not  allowed  to 
smoke,  or  drink  wine  or  even  coffee.  If  a  man  is  caught 
drinking,  he  has  his  hand  cut  off  by  way  of  punishment, 
and  if  he  is  seen  smoking,  he  gets  a  thousand  lashes  from 
an  elephant-hide  whip  ;  and  the  second  time  he  is  caught 
doing  either  of  these  things  he  is  put  to  death.  But 
with  it  all  these  Senoussi  Arabs  are  a  most  wonderfully 
hardy  race,  who  think  nothing  of  going  for  days  without 
either  food  or  water,  and  of  marching  forty  miles  a  day 
while  hungry  and  thirsty.  All  their  lives  they  have 
lived  in  tents,  and  have  immense  flocks  of  camels, 
sheep,  and  goats,  which  represent  all  their  worldly 
wealth. 

Against  these  Senoussi  the  British  had  already  made 
several  sallies  from  Matruh,  and  had,  indeed,  defeated 
them  in  two  pitched  battles  ;  but  the  Senoussi,  acting 
on  the  principle  that  "  he  who  fights  and  runs  away 
will  live  to  fight  another  day,"  had  always  succeeded 
in  making  good  their  escape  when  they  found  that  they 
were  getting  the  worst  of  things.  All  around  them  lay 
the  great  deserts,  and  into  these  they  fled  ;  and  there, 
because  there  was  no  water,  the  British  army  had 
hitherto  been  unable  to  follow  them.  The  cavalry  had 
at  first  tried  to  do  so,  but  their  horses  soon  became  ex- 
hausted, for  they  needed  water  as  much  as  the  men  did, 
and  consequently  they  never  got  very  far.  The  Senoussi 
horses,  when  trained  to  it,  can  live  easily  for  five  days 
or  a  week  without  water  ;  but  when  the  British  tried 
to  make  their  own  horses  do  with  less  to  drink,  they 
died  in  great  numbers,  and  the  experiment  had  to  be 
given  up. 

(2,172)  5 
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In  this  part  of  Egypt  it  only  rains  for  a  short  season 
every  year— just  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  winter.  At 
all  other  times  the  desert  is  one  vast  rolling  brown  plain, 
terrible  in  its  monotony  and  desolation,  with  neither 
houses,  trees,  nor  hills — just  bare  rocks,  loose  stones 
and  sand,  and  a  few  stunted  bushes,  which,  if  you  saw 
them  in  the  summer,  you  would  feel  sure  were  dead  and 
could  never  bear  leaf  again.  But  in  January,  when  the 
"  Petrol  Hussars/'  with  the  Duke  of  Westminster  in 
command,  first  got  to  Matruh,  the  winter  rains  had 
set  in,  and  all  the  desert  was  a  huge  lagoon,  a  sea  of  mud, 
into  which  everything  on  wheels  sank  up  to  the  axles 
and  stuck  fast.  For  the  time  being  no  movement  of 
the  army  was  possible  ;  the  rain  and  mud  utterly  pre- 
vented it.  It  was  only  through  the  British  trawlers, 
who  brought  stores  from  Alexandria  by  sea,  that  the 
army  was  able  to  exist  at  all. 

For  a  month  the  rain  went  on,  with  occasional  finer 
days,  and  then,  in  the  middle  of  February,  it  cleared 
and  the  sun  came  out.  No  longer  was  the  desert  a 
dead,  bare  plain  where  nothing  lived.  The  moisture 
had  transformed  it  into  a  fairyland,  where  flowers 
carpeted  land,  birds  sang,  and  the  wings  of  a  myriad 
butterflies  and  winged  insects  gleamed  and  shimmered 
in  the  sun.  In  places  the  asphodel  was  waist  high,  and 
scarlet  anemones,  purple  iris,  golden  ranunculus,  and  a 
host  of  other  flowers  we  never  see  at  home  grew  and 
blossomed  in  profusion.  And  here,  at  last,  the  "  Petrol 
Hussars  "  found  that  limitless  space,  that  firm  level  earth 
surface  for  travelling  on,  which  they  needed  if  they  were 
to  do  their  best. 

It  was  on  February  26,  1916,  that  they  got  their  first 
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chance  of  distinguishing  themselves.  On  that  day  the 
British  attacked  the  Senoussi  camp  at  Agagia,  and  gave 
their  dark-skinned  opponents  the  worst  drubbing  they 
had  yet  had.  But  neither  the  British  general,  nor  even 
the  "  Petrol  Hussars  "  themselves,  yet  quite  realized 
how  valuable  armoured  cars  could  be  in  such  a  country, 
for  the  chief  honours  on  that  day  fell  to  the  cavalry,  a 
regiment  of  Dorset  yeomanry.  The  Senoussi,  finding 
that  they  were  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight,  began  to 
make  their  usual  retreat  into  the  desert  ;  but  this  time 
the  horses  were  close  at  hand  and  fresh,  and  the  yeomanry 
not  to  be  denied.  In  face  of  a  hot  machine-gun  fire 
they  charged  right  through  the  retreating  enemy  columns 
sabring  several  hundred  Senoussi  as  they  passed. 
Colonel  Souter,  at  the  head  of  the  Dorsets,  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him,  and  for  the  moment  was  stunned  by 
the  tumble  which  this  gave  him.  Coming  to  again 
he  found  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  on  all  sides. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  whipped  out  his  revolver,  and 
rushing  at  the  nearest  enemy  officer,  held  it  to  his  head, 
at  the  same  time  ordering  him  to  surrender  and  bid  his 
men  cease  firing.  The  enemy  officer,  already  shaken 
by  a  sword  thrust  which  he  had  received,  and  observing 
also  that  the  Dorsets  had  re-formed  and  were  now  coming 
back,  at  once  did  as  he  was  told,  and  later  on  it  was 
discovered  that  this  enemy  officer  was  no  less  than  the 
Senoussi  commander-in-chief,  a  Turkish  general.  It 
was  thus  that  the  yeomanry  got  the  first  honours  of  the 
battle  of  Agagia ;  but  the  "  Petrol  Hussars  "  did  some 
remarkably  fine  work.  Running  ahead  of  the  British 
infantry,  they  inflicted  severe  losses  upon  the  enemy, 
and  by  their  harassing  cross-fire  they  disconcerted  his 
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aim,  thus  making  the  British  losses  much  smaller  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

After  this  battle  of  Agagia  the  British  were  able  to 
make  their  first  real  advance  westward  since  the  tidal 
wave  of  Senoussi-ism  had  driven  them  back  three  months 
before,  and  they  occupied  without  further  fighting  the 
village  of  Barrani,  a  spot  even  more  desolate  and  wind- 
swept than  Matruh  itself,  and,  like  that  place,  also  on 
the  sea  coast.  From  Barrani  they  were  now  almost  in 
sight  of  their  old  frontier  town  of  Sollum,  just  thirty- 
eight  miles  distant. 

But  though  the  British  were  now  so  close  to  Sollum, 
they  were  by  no  means  yet  in  it.  For  Sollum  is  on  the 
seashore,  and  close  behind  and  overlooking  it,  and 
stretching  for  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  along  the 
coast,  is  the  great  rocky  wall  of  the  Taref  Mountains,  at 
this  point  nearly  seven  hundred  feet  high.  These  Taref 
Mountains  form  a  natural  fortress,  upon  the  top  of  which 
the  Senoussi,  with  their  guns  and  all  their  forces,  were 
perched  ;  no  one  could  enter  Sollum  without  coming 
under  their  fire.  And  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Taref 
Mountains  stretched  the  boundless  waterless  deserts  of 
the  Libyan  plateau,  a  place  where  neither  the  British 
nor  any  other  army  could  exist. 

How,  then,  were  the  British  to  get  up  the  face  of  the 
Taref  Mountains,  with  the  Senoussi  on  top  firing  down 
on  them  ?  Yet  it  was  plain  that  if  they  could  not  do 
so,  then  they  could  not  enter  Sollum.  But  "where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  and  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster with  his  "  Petrol  Hussars  "  had  the  will,  and 
they  found  the  way.  First  of  all,  they  carefully  searched 
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the  face  of  the  mountains,  and  presently,  after  going 
back  thirty  miles,  they  found  a  place  which  they  hoped 
they  might  be  able  to  get  up.  If  you  tried  to  take  a 
motor  car  up  a  place  like  that  in  England,  every  one 
would  think  that  you  were  quite  mad  ;  and  if  you  broke 
your  neck  going  up  it,  as  you  almost  certainly  would 
do,  then  every  one  would  say  it  served  you  quite  right 
for  being  so  foolish.  But  in  war  that  is  just  the  sort  of 
thing  that  you  are  expected  to  do,  and  the  "  Petrol 
Hussars  "  did  it !  By  working  like  demons,  by  rilling 
in  chasms,  rounding  off  corners,  moving  rocks,  bodily 
lifting  and  pushing  their  cars,  the  men  at  last  got  their 
motors  to  the  top  of  those  break-neck  mountains. 
Once  there,  they  were  on  a  level  with  the  enemy  and 
in  a  position  to  deal  with  him  on  equal  terms,  and  by 
great  good  luck  the  Senoussi  had  never  seen  the  cars 
coming  until  they  were  up,  and  it  was  too  late  to  stop  them. 
And  thus,  thanks  to  the  "  Petrol  Hussars,"  the  British 
infantry  could  follow  after  without  even  being  fired  on. 

It  was  on  March  13,  1916,  that  the  British  army  once 
more  began  to  move  forward  ;  mile  upon  mile  of  camel 
train,  of  horse  and  petrol  supply  wagons,  of  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  foot  wound  along  the  ancient  sea-girt  road. 
But  scarcely  had  they  started  when  an  enormous  cloud 
of  smoke  rose  up  into  the  air,  and  spread  itself  over  the 
sky  like  some  giant  mushroom.  It  was  caused  by  the 
enemy,  who,  seeing  that  the  game  was  up,  had  blown 
up  his  magazine,  and  burnt  his  camp  and  stores  on  top 
of  the  Taref  Mountains,  and  was  now  once  more  in  full 
retreat  to  the  westward,  to  seek  refuge  in  those  water- 
less deserts  which  he  had  hitherto  found  so  safe.  Once 
there,  he  felt  sure  that  no  one  could  follow  him. 
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It  was  early  on  the  next  morning  that  the  "  Petrol 
Hussars  "  came  along  the  top  of  the  plateau  to  the  still 
burning  Senoussi  camp,  and  caught  there  two  of  the 
enemy  who  had  lingered  behind  ;   from  these  two  they 
learned  the  direction  in^vhich  the  retreating  enemy  had 
gone.    The  main  British  army  was   still  miles   away 
down  below  on  the  seashore  at  Sollum  ;    it  could  give 
no  help.     It  was  obvious  that  if  something  were  not 
done,  and  that  at  once,  the  enemy  would  once  more 
make  good  his  escape  into  the  desert.     But,  all  told,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  had  only  thirty-two  officers  and 
men  with  him,  who  formed  the  crews  of  his  nine  armoured 
cars,  a  Ford  car,  and  the  light  touring  Rolls-Royce  which 
the  duke  always  drove  himself.     What  could  this  tiny 
handful  of  men  hope  to  accomplish  against  the  well- 
drilled  Senoussi  army   of  thousands — an  army,   mark 
you,  which  had  not  been  defeated,  but  was  making  an 
orderly  retreat?     It  was  an  army  officered,  moreover, 
by  veteran  German  and  Turkish  officers,  and  had  with  it 
a  number  of  machine  guns  and  artillery.    A  weak  man — 
most  men,  in  fact — faced  by  such  a  situation,  would  have 
considered,  with  some  justice,  that  they  had  already 
done  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  fighting  ;    they 
would  have  waited  for  somebody  else  to  turn  up  and 
give  orders  and  take  the  responsibility.     Not  so  the  Duke 
of  Westminster !    Without  a  moment's  pause,  without 
even  waiting  to  obtain  his  general's  permission,  the  duke 
ordered  the  cars  to  make  an  immediate  start.     In  a 
flash  they  were  off,  and  their  khaki-coloured  bodies  out 
of  sight  in  a  whirling  cloud  of  dust.     The  pursuit  had 
begun  ! 

In  the  Bible  we  are  told  how   Gideon,  with  but 
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three  hundred  men,  fell  upon  the  hosts  of  Midian  and 
defeated  them  ;  and  now  here  you  see  an  English  officer, 
but  this  time  with  only  thirty-two  men,  about  to  attempt 
the  same  feat.  The  country  which  he  was  in  was  quite 
unknown  to  him  ;  there  were  no  maps  of  it,  for  no 
foot  of  white  man  had  trodden  those  deserts  since  the 
Romans  were  driven  forth  in  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era.  As  the  cars  sped  forward,  they  passed  numbers 
of  tracks  going  in  all  directions  ;  but  all  the  same  they 
felt  sure  they  were  going  right,  for  a  big  army  cannot 
pass  anywhere  without  leaving  behind  it  many  traces 
of  its  passage.  Soon  the  cars  began  to  overtake  single 
men  and  small  parties  of  the  enemy  who  had  fallen 
behind,  and  these  fired  at  them  as  they  passed.  But 
the  cars  had  no  time  to  waste  on  private  individuals  ; 
they  sought  a  bigger  quarry.  They  took  no  notice  of 
them,  the  bullets  splashed  harmless  on  their  armoured 
shields,  and  going  as  they  were  at  a  speed  of  twenty 
miles  per  hour,  the  matter  could  not  be  long  in 
doubt. 

It  was  just  before  midday,  and  the  cars  had  gone 
some  eighteen  miles,  when  they  came  upon  the  enemy 
camp.  The  Senoussi  were  just  about  to  march  ;  already 
hundreds  of  camels  were  loaded  up,  the  infantry  were 
forming  into  columns,  and  some  of  the  guns  were  already 
limbered  up  when  the  "  Petrol  Hussars "  fell  upon 
them.  Although  taken  by  surprise,  the  enemy  at  once 
opened  a  hot  fire  with  everything  which  they  could 
hastily  bring  to  bear.  For  the  moment  the  cars  were 
sadly  hampered  by  the  rough  nature  of  the  ground 
between  them  and  the  enemy,  for  it  was  covered  with 
hummocks  of  sand  and  tough  wiry  bushes  ;  they  had 
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to  go  slowly,  lest,  by  bumping  too  heavily,  they  should 
break  the  springs  of  the  cars. 

Boom  went  the  Senoussi  guns,  tat-tat-tat  drummed 
the  Maxims,  piff-pin-n-ng  answered  the  rifles.  The 
"  Petrol  Hussars  "  found  it  an  exciting  time,  for  had  a 
car  been  hit  by  one  of  those  big  shells  it  would  have 
blown  it  all  to  bits.  But,  as  usual,  fortune  favoured  the 
brave ;  the  big  shells,  instead  of  striking  them,  whizzed 
just  over  the  top  of  the  cars,  missing  them  by  inches, 
and  then  burst  harmlessly  in  the  desert,  a  mile  or  more 
behind  !  In  a  few  minutes,  which  seemed  an  age,  the 
cars  got  across  that  rough  ground,  and  the  enemy  camp 
lay  open  before  them.  At  full  speed  they  charged 
straight  for  the  heart  of  the  Senoussi  army,  spitting  death 
with  their  machine  guns  as  they  went ;  in  a  moment 
the  enemy  gunners  were  all  shot  down  and  his  army 
thrown  into  a  state  of  panic  and  confusion,  as,  throwing 
away  their  arms  the  better  to  run,  they  fled  helter-skelter 
in  every  direction.  Vain  now  was  all  the  Senoussi 
courage  and  cunning,  their  agility  and  fleetness  of  foot. 
For  how  could  a  man  stand  against  these  armour-plated 
dragons,  or  fly  from  monsters  faster  than  the  swiftest 
horse,  who  breathed  fire  and  death  as  they  passed  ? 
Until  darkness  fell,  putting  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  they 
were  chased  like  rats  and  scattered  about  their  own 
deserts  ;  eighty  of  them  were  also  made  prisoners,  and 
all  their  artillery,  machine  guns,  and  stores  captured. 
Thus  ended  the  battle  known  as  Azais — the  battle  in 
which  the  thousands  were  scattered  and  chased  by  the 
thirty-and-two. 

There  was  one  very  curious  incident  which  occurred 
during  this  fight.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  action 
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that  a  group  of  about  twenty  loaded  camels  were  seen 
to  be  moving  away.  To  prevent  their  escape,  the  British 
fired  on  them,  when,  to  their  surprise,  the  camels  burst 
into  flames  and  blew  up.  Afterwards  it  was  found  that 
the  poor  animals  had  been  loaded  with  bombs  and  petrol ! 

But  we  have  by  no  means  yet  finished  with  the 
"  Petrol  Hussars."  Their  most  wonderful  exploit  was 
yet  to  come,  and  it  came  to  pass  in  a  manner  more  strange 
than  any  fairy  tale.  It  happened  thus  : 

One  of  the  cars,  while  on  its  way  to  the  battle  of 
Azais,  happened  to  burst  a  tyre  and  stopped  to  put  on 
a  new  one.  At  that  very  spot  a  Senoussi  car  had  also 
broken  down,  and* lay  abandoned  by  the  roadside.  The 
officer  in  the  British  car  thought  he  would  have  a  look 
at  the  Senoussi  one ;  but  at  first  he  could  find  nothing 
of  interest  in  it,  only  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  some  old 
petrol  tins.  He  was  just  turning  away,  when  his  eye 
caught  sight  of  a  piece  of  paper  among  the  rubbish. 
Drawing  this  out,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was 
a  letter  written  by  an  Englishman  who  signed  himself 
Williams,  and  it  was  addressed  to  the  Turkish  colonel 
at  Sollum.  Then  the  officer  remembered  that,  five 
months  before,  a  British  man-of-war  called  the  Tar  a 
had  been  sunk  by  a  submarine  off  the  coast,  and  that 
her  captain's  name  was  Williams.  Her  crew  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  prisoners  by  the  Senoussi, 
and  to  be  hidden  somewhere  in  the  desert  ;  but  no  one 
knew  where,  nor  even  whether  they  were  still  alive. 
And  now  here,  actually  in  his  hand,  was  a  letter  from 
one  of  these  lost  Englishmen  !  The  letter  told  him  of 
the  pitiful  state  to  which  the  Taras  had  been  reduced — 
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how  they  were  hungry,  naked,  racked  by  disease,  living 
like~wild  beasts  in  the  open,  and  how  four  of  them  had 
already  died  from  starvation.  If  help  did  not  come  at 
once,  all  those  who  remained  would  soon  be  dead  also. 

Just  see  what  a  remarkable  thing  Providence  had  done. 
The  desert  is  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  wide  ;  yet, 
in  one  tiny  corner  of  it,  it  had  ordained  that  a  British 
and  a  Senoussi  motor  car  should  both  break  down  on 
the  same  day  in  exactly  the  same  spot.  But  Providence 
had  done  more  than  this  ;  if  it  had  not,  this  story  would 
never  have  been  written.  The  Tara  prisoners  had 
written  many  other  letters  besides  this  one,  but  there 
was  one  letter  written,  and  one  only,  which  had  upon  it 
the  name  of  the  place  in  the  desert  where  they  were 
hidden  ;  Bir  Hakkim  it  was  called.  Here  was  that  one 
letter,  the  only  letter  which  could  help,  forgotten  by  the 
Turkish  officer  and  left  in  an  abandoned  motor  car  ! 

But  even  now  the  British  were  in  reality  not  so  very 
much  the  wiser.  They  now  knew,  of  course,  the  name 
of  the  place  where  the  Taras  had  been  hidden,  and  also 
that  a  few  weeks  before  most  of  them  were  still  alive, 
though  in  dire  extremity  ;  but  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Bir  Hakkim  itself  they  had  not  the  least  notion,  for,  as 
I  said  before,  this  was  an  unknown  country,  and  there 
were  no  maps  of  it.  In  vain  they  questioned  the  prisoners 
whom  they  had  taken  at  the  battle  of  Azais  ;  none  of 
them  knew  where  Bir  Hakkim  was.  If  the  Taras  were 
to  be  saved,  Providence  would  have  to  do  more  yet. 

For  a  time  the  British  almost  gave  up  hope  of  being 
able  to  help,  when,  that  very  evening,  two  Senoussi 
came  into  the  camp  and  gave  themselves  up.  As  we 
adjudge  mortal  beauty,  these  two  men  were  not  much  to 
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look  at ;  they  were  dark,  dirty,  and  in  rags,  and  the 
leader  of  the  two,  who  called  himself  Achmed,  had  only 
one  eye.  But  when  Achmed  was  asked  if  he  knew  where 
Bir  Hakkim  was,  he  replied  that  thirty  years  before, 
while  he  was  still  quite  a  little  boy,  he  used  to  water  his 
father's  flocks  near  a  place  of  that  name.  After  all  this 
time  he  could  not,  of  course,  be  very  certain  of  the  way ; 
but  if  they  would  trust  to  him  he  thought  that  he  would 
be  able  to  guide  them  to  it.  His  companion  had  never 
been  there,  but  he  knew  a  good  bit  about  the  Red  Desert, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  country  lying  between  them 
and  Bir  Hakkim. 

The  British  general  was  puzzled.  He  was  anxious 
to  save  the  Tara's  men ;  but  whom  should  he  send  on 
so  dangerous,  so  foolhardy  a  quest  ?  Achmed,  the 
man  who  had  offered  to  guide  them,  was  not  at  all 
certain  of  the  way;  and  besides,  he  was  an  enemy  who 
had  just  been  fighting  against  them,  and  who  would  be 
likely  to  betray  them  and  lead  them  into  an  ambush. 

While  the  general  was  thus  turning  the  matter  over 
in  his  mind,  news  of  the  finding  of  the  letter  came  to 
the  Duke  of  Westminster's  ears.  On  hearing  of  it,  he 
at  once  went  to  the  general  and  offered  to  take  his 
"  Petrol  Hussars  "  and  see  what  they  could  do.  To 
this  offer  of  the  duke's  the  general  at  once  gave  his 
assent,  and  he  put  the  whole  of  the  army  on  to  helping 
with  the  preparations.  Nearly  every  motor  car  they  had 
with  the  army  would  be  needed,  if  all  the  hundred  Taras 
were  to  be  brought  back  ;  but  at  that  moment  all,  except 
the  nine  armoured  cars,  were  down  at  Sollum,  seven  hun- 
dred feet  below  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  army 
worked  with  a  will  all  day,  and  bundled  those  cars  up 
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somehow,  until  they  had  collected  forty-three  of  them 
together  at  the  top — cars  of  all  sorts — armoured  cars, 
touring  cars,  ambulances  and  supply  wagons  ;  and,  as 
they  got  them  up,  they  loaded  them  with  food,  water, 
clothes,  and  petrol,  sufficient  for  a  long  journey.  Mid- 
night was  striking  as  they  finished  with  the  last  of  them. 

It  was  three  hours  later  when  they  started  on  their 
great  adventure,  a  voyage  into  the  unknown,  and  the 
day  was  March  17,  1916,  and  that  date  in  March,  as 
every  Irish  boy  knows,  is  St.  Patrick's  Day.  For  the 
first  few  hours  they  had  to  go  slowly  because  of  the 
darkness,  but  with  daylight  they  increased  to  full  speed. 
Clouds  of  red  dust  arose  all  around  them,  shutting  out 
the  view,  and  when  it  cleared  they  saw  only  the  dead, 
endless  expanse  of  desert  rolling  away  into  the  distance 
like  the  sea.  The  miles  flew  by,  and  that  day  there  was 
a  strong  mirage — a  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  makes 
everything  look  topsy-turvy  and  twisted.  Every  now 
and  then  they  would  see  herds  of  camels,  villages,  horses 
galloping,  water,  sheep,  trees  ;  and,  as  they  continued 
to  look,  these  things  would  vanish  again  into  air  :  they 
were  but  the  phantom  effects  of  mirage.  The  miles 
rolled  on,  and  they  met  hardly  any  one  on  their  journey 
except  a  shepherd  or  two.  These  stared  dumbly  at  them, 
too  surprised  either  to  move  or  to  speak,  for  they  had 
never  seen  a  motor  car  before. 

On,  on  they  went,  and  soon  they  had  covered 
sixty-five  miles — the  distance  they  believed  Bir  Hak- 
kim  to  be  when  they  started  ;  but  Achmed  the  guide 
seemed  to  have  quite  lost  his  way,  for  he  could 
give  them  no  idea  how  much  farther  it  was.  To 
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Achmed,  accustomed  to  travel  on  foot  or  camel-back, 
it  had  always  been  many  days'  march ;  and  now 
he  was  doing  it  in  less  hours  than  it  had  previously 
taken  him  days,  and  he  found  it  very  confusing.  At 
one  place  they  overtook  a  small  caravan  ;  it  was  the 
Turkish  surgeon-general  on  his  way  with  medical  com- 
forts, and  his  camels  were  loaded  with  good  things. 
The  poor  man  was  very  alarmed  when  the  cars  came 
up  ;  he  thought  the  "  Petrol  Hussars  "  were  going  to 
kill  him,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  dust  to  implore 
mercy.  But  they  only  laughed  at  him,  and,  having 
examined  what  he  had  got  on  his  camels,  released  him 
once  more,  for  they  had  no  desire  for  prisoners  that 
day.  With  this  caravan,  when  they  had  first  sighted  it, 
were  two  other  officers  on  white  horses,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  cars,  galloped  off,  followed  by  a  hail  of 
machine-gun  bullets  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  bullets  they 
managed  to  escape,  for  there  were  some  low  hills  close 
at  hand  among  which  the  cars  could  not  follow  them. 
But  one  of  the  two  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  for,  just 
as  he  got  to  the  hills  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and 
as  he  rolled  over  the  edge  into  safety,  he  angrily  shook 
his  fist  at  the  cars  from  behind  a  big  rock. 

On  once  more,  and  they  turned  off  the  rough  road 
they  had  hitherto  followed,  and  sped  due  south  across 
the  desert.  Seventy  miles  flew  by,  eighty  miles,  ninety, 
a  hundred,  and  still  the  guide  gave  no  sign  of  knowing 
where  he  was.  Every  one  looked  at  the  duke  ;  was  he 
mad  that  he  still  went  on  ?  They  feared  the  cars  would 
run  out  of  petrol,  and  that  they  would  find  themselves 
left  to  die  of  thirst  in  the  desert  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  water.  But  to  all  who  wished  to  turn  back 
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the  duke  turned  a  deaf  ear,  even  as  did  Nelson  on  a 
famous  occasion  turn  his  blind  eye  to  the  signal 
which  bade  him  retire.  He  was  firm  in  his  resolve  that, 
so  long  as  Achmed  the  guide  still  gave  him  hopes,  and 
did  not  confess  himself  utterly  lost,  he,  for  his  part, 
would  not,  by  turning  back,  abandon  the  Taras  to  their 
fate.  And  more,  if  they  did  run  short  of  petrol,  then 
he  would  stop  the  cars  there  in  the  desert,  and  send  some 
of  the  number  back  to  fetch  more  ;  but  to  ask  him,  an 
Englishman,  to  abandon  other  Englishmen  while  there 
was  still  the  faintest  vestige  of  hope — never  ! 

All  this  time  they  had  been  looking  for  the  one  land- 
mark which  would  show  them  where  they  were — an 
ancient  fig-tree  growing  all  by  itself  in  the  desert.  It 
was  probably  the  only  tree  for  hundreds  of  miles ;  but 
the  mirage  was  so  bad,  they  could  see  no  signs  of  it. 
No  one  any  longer  spoke,  for  all  except  the  duke  had 
given  up  hope. 

A  hundred  miles  flew  past,  a  hundred  and  ten  miles, 
a  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  they  had  gone  nearly  double 
the  distance  they  expected  when  they  started.  They 
were  already  halfway  through  their  petrol,  they  had  the 
return  journey  to  make,  and  still  there  were  no  signs  of 
the  fig-tree. 

The  cars  were  moving  along  at  more  than  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  when,  without  any  warning,  Achmed 
threw  himself  out  of  the  leading  one  in  which  he  was 
seated  and  rolled  in  the  sand.  For  a  moment  they  all 
stared  at  him  in  amazement ;  many  wondered  whether 
he  had  been  leading  them  into  an  ambush,  and  was  now 
trying  to  make  good  his  escape.  But  as  they  looked  again 
they  began  to  understand  the  reason  for  what  he  had 
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done.  He  was  running  like  a  madman  and  pointing, 
and  there — yes,  there  could  no  longer  be  the  least  doubt 
about  it,  they  could  all  see  it  now  that  Achmed  had 
pointed — was  the  fig-tree  !  He,  with  his  one  eye/,  had 
been  able  to  see  what  all  those  other  anxious  pairs  of 
eyes  had  been  unable  to  make  out. 

Going  up  to  the  tree,  Achmed  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  gave  thanks  to  Allah,  the  giver  of  all  good  things  ; 
then,  still  upon  his  knees,  he  commenced  to  scrape  away 
the  sand  with  his  hands.  In  a  few  moments  he  had 
uncovered  the  stone  coping  of  an  ancient  well,  which, 
all  unsuspected  by  them,  lay  buried  under  the  sand. 
It  was,  he  explained,  the  Well  of  Sweet  Waters,  the  well 
at  which  he  used  to  water  his  father's  flocks  when  he 
was  a  little  boy.  Now  there  was  no  water  in  it  ;  it  was 
choked  and  useless,  but  it  told  him  exactly  where  he  was. 
They  were  no  longer  lost  in  a  boundless  desert,  but 
close  to  Bir  Hakkim  ! 

At  Bir  Hakkim  itself  the  unhappy  Tara  prisoners 
were  quite  unconscious  of  what  Providence  was  doing 
for  them.  They  fully  believed  that  they  had  only  a 
few  more  days  to  live.  They  were  so  weak  from  disease 
and  starvation  that  many  could  not  move  at  all,  and  most 
could  only  crawl  about  on  their  hands  and  knees  ;  but 
they  tried  to  keep  up  their  courage,  and  by  eating  snails 
and  roots  to  maintain  life  a  little  longer. 

I,  the  writer  of  this  story,  was  one  of  them,  and  I 
was  at  that  moment  writing  up  the  diary  I  had  always 
kept.  I  hoped  that  if  the  worst  came  to  pass,  and  we 
all  died,  as  seemed  likely,  that  nevertheless  it  might  some 
day  come  into  the  hands  of  our  friends,  and  that  it  would 
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tell  those  whom  we  loved  of  our  end.  I  noticed  just 
then  that,  for  some  reason,  our  Senoussi  guards  were 
getting  excited  ;  but  thinking  it  was  merely  the  arrival 
of  some  passing  caravan,  I  took  little  heed,  and  was 
about  to  resume  my  record.  But  I  did  not  get  very  far  ; 
in  fact,  I  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that,  at  that  moment,  a  man  who  had  been 
a  little  farther  out  from  the  camp  than  the  others  came 
limping  back  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  and  screamed  in 
a  weak  querulous  voice  that  there  was  a  motor  car  in 
sight !  That,  of  course,  sounded  absurd  !  You  might 
just  as  well  expect  to  see  camels  wandering  about  the 
London  streets  as  a  motor  car  in  the  Red  Desert  of 
Libya.  We  all  thought  that  he  was  mad,  or  that  he 
was  trying  to  play  a  practical  joke,  a  bad  practical  joke, 
and  we  were  in  no  mood  for  jokes  then.  I  was  just 
going  to  call  him  names  when,  looking  up,  I  also  saw  a 
motor  car!  Was  I  mad  or  dreaming?  for,  as  I  gazed 
spellbound,  I  saw  not  one  motor  car  only,  but  dozens 
and  dozens  of  them,  all  coming  towards  us.  It  was  then 
that,  with  the  tears  running  down  our  faces,  and  still 
quite  unable  to  believe  our  eyes,  we  raised  a  weak, 
pitiful  little  British  cheer,  the  best  that  we  could  manage. 

When  the  cars  had  left  the  fig-tree,  they  had  known 
that  they  were  close  to  Bir  Hakkim,  but  they  thought 
that  the  chances  were  still  very  small  of  their  being  able 
to  bring  the  Taras  back.  For  one  thing,  the  Senoussi 
prisoners  whom  they  had  captured  at  the  battle  of  Azais, 
had  told  them  that  they  believed  that  the  Taras  had 
already  been  moved  elsewhere.  Again,  if  the  Taras 
were  still  there,  it  was  likely  that  when  their  guards 
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saw  the  cars  coming  they  would  kill  their  prisoners. 
And,  lastly,  for  all  they  knew  to  the  contrary,  Bir  Hakkim 
might  be  a  strong  armed  camp,  upon  which  they  would 
be  unable  to  make  any  impression,  and  would,  after  all, 
have  to  return  home  once  more  having  done  nothing. 
But,  hoping  for  the  best,  they  had  gone  off  at  top  speed, 
and,  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  they  sighted 
what,  in  the  magic  mirage,  looked  like  a  huge  camp 
filled  with  Arabs.  What  they  saw  in  reality  was  only 
the  half-score  miserable  tattered  tents  of  Bir  Hakkim, 
and  what  looked  like  Arabs  were  the  unhappy  prisoners 
lying  about  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation.  Had  you 
seen  them,  you  would  never  have  taken  those  poor 
wretches  for  Englishmen  at  all  ;  they  were  as  thin  as 
ghosts,  half-naked  or  dressed  in  ragged  Arab  clothes 
and  bits  of  sacking  ;  their  faces  were  blackened  by  the 
sun,  and  their  hair  and  beards  had  grown  long  and  hung 
down  over  their  shoulders.  The  cars,  seeing  them, 
made  sure  that  they  were  Senoussi,  and  prepared  for 
a  big  fight. 

And  then,  borne  faintly  to  them  on  the  breeze,  came 
that  little  cheer.  The  sound  electrified  them,  for  the 
"  Petrol  Hussars  "  knew  then,  knew  for  the  first  time, 
that  their  long  and  perilous  journey  had  not  been  in 
vain  ! 

Arabs  do  not  cheer — nobody  cheers  but  Britons — 
and  at  the  sound  the  armoured  cars  dashed  forward 
as  they  had  never  raced  before,  caring  for  neither  rock 
nor  bush. 

To  this  very  day  I  cannot  recollect  clearly  what 
happened  then.  I  was  like  one  who  had  been  dreaming 
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a  bad  dream,  and  had  been  suddenly  awakened  ;  the 
sight  and  happiness  of  the  waking  "reality  drove  away 
and  dissipated  even  the  remembrance  of  the  nightmare 
which  had  been  before.  I  cannot  even  remember  seeing 
the  cars  come  up  ;  biit  all  at  once  they  were  there 
among  the  tents,  and  I  saw  tanned  British  soldiers  leap- 
ing from  them,  in  the  one  hand  a  rifle,  in  the  other- 
food  ! 

It  was  the  sight  of  that  food  which  drove  the  prisoners 
frantic  ;  for  weeks  they  had  had  less  to  eat  than  you 
would  give  your  rabbits.  And  now  they  jostled  and 
scrambled  for  it — bully  beef,  condensed  milk,  tinned 
chicken,  dry  bread — it  mattered  not  what,  so  long  as  it 
was  eatable,  and  they  rammed  and  stuffed  it  down  their 
throats  as  fast  as  they  could  lay  hold  of  it.  Poor  fellows, 
they  were  little  more  than  skeletons,  and  even  I  myself, 
who  was  in  better  condition  than  most  of  them,  was 
reduced  to  the  same  weight  as  I  was  when  a  boy  of 
fifteen. 

The  doctor  who  had  come  with  the  cars  began  to 
feel  very  anxious  when  he  saw  the  amount  and  the 
speed  at  which  the  Taras  were  eating  ;  he  feared  they 
would  do  themselves  a  permanent  injury  by  it.  But 
when  he  tried  to  stop  them,  he  found  that  it  was  more 
difficult  than  taking  a  bone  from  a  bull-dog — nothing 
would  persuade  them  to  stop,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
he  gave  up  the  attempt  as  hopeless.  So  the  Taras  had 
their  way,  and  went  on  eating,  and  some  of  them  never 
stopped  for  two  days  and  a  night,  with  hardly  a  pause 
for  breath  ;  and  when  they  were  not  eating  they  were 
smoking,  often  two  cigarettes  at  a  time  1  But  I  never 
heard  that  any  of  them  were  a  bit  the  worse  for  it, 
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While  the  rescued  prisoners  were  thus  eating,  the 
cars  had  gone  to  look  for  the  Senoussi  guards  who  had 
thus  tormented  Englishmen.  In  a  very  short  time  they 
had  disposed  of  them,  and  made  certain  that  they  would 
never  again  thus  maltreat  Englishmen.  Unfortunately, 
during  the  firing,  one  of  the  Arab  women  was  accident- 
ally wounded,. and  the  doctor  got  down  to  attend  to  her. 
Near  by  was  lying  a  Senoussi  whom  every  one  thought 
was  dead  ;  but  hardly  had  the  doctor  begun  his  work  of 
mercy,  when  the  "  dead  "  Senoussi  began  to  crawl  to- 
wards him.  Before  any  one  had  time  to  interfere,  he 
had  fired  point-blank  at  the  doctor  with  his  rifle.  By  a 
mercy  the  bullet,  instead  of  killing  the  doctor,  passed 
between  his  legs  without  hitting  him,  and  an  armoured 
car  coming  up  at  that  moment  put  an  end  to  the  savage 
with  its  machine  gun,  and  made  certain,  once  for  all, 
that  that  Senoussi  would  never  sham  dead  a  second  time  ! 

It  was  just  half  an  hour  after  the  cars  had  arrived  on 
the  scene  that  the  Taras,  still  quite  unable  to  believe 
that  they  were  really  free  at  last,  were  all  packed  safely 
into  the  motor  convoy,  and  bumping  happily  homewards 
over  the  desert — back  to  the  open  sea,  liberty,  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  journey  to  Bir  Hakkim  on  foot  had  taken 
them  eleven  days  of  pain  and  anguish  ;  but  now,  thanks 
to  the  "  Petrol  Hussars,"  they  returned  rejoicing  in  a 
less  number  of  hours.  A  happy  night  spent  in  the  camp 
at  Azais,  and  they  arrived  at  Sollum  the  next  morning, 
there  to  see  flying  for  the  first  time  for  five  months  the 
old  Union  Jack.  A  few  weeks  later,  and  the  Taras  were 
all  safely  in  their  homes  in  England. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  later  that  the  "  Petrol  Hussars," 
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by  then  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  performed  their 
final  feat  of  valour  in  Egypt.  At  that  time  the  last  of  the 
Senoussi  had  taken  up  their  refuge  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Siwa,  which  is  in  an  oasis  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
south  of  Sollum.  The  great  bare  desert  of  the  Libyan 
plateau  there  comes  to  an  end,  and  from  being  a  tableland 
six  or  seven  hundred  feet  high,  drops  suddenly  down  to  a 
level  seventy  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  sea  itself.  Here 
numerous  springs  of  water  bubble  up  to  the  surface,  of 
which  some  are  cold  and  some  are  hot,  some  are  fresh  and 
some  are  salt ;  but  they  lie  all  close  together,  and  it  is  they 
which  form  the  oasis,  by  making  cultivation  possible,  and 
fertilizing  the  groves  of  date-palms  which  flourish  there. 

Siwa  itself  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting 
cities  in  the  world,  and  in  ancient  times  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  now  half  buried 
in  the  sand.  Even  Alexander  the  Great  visited  it  to 
consult  its  famous  oracle.  In  the  distance  it  looks  like 
some  huge  castle,  the  houses  being  built  one  on  top  of 
the  other  to  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  stories,  and  the 
streets,  which  are  only  three  feet  wide,  with  houses  built 
over  them,  are  so  dark  that  people  can  only  find  their 
way  about  by  feeling  with  their  hands.  The  houses  are 
built  of  rock  salt,  palm  trunks,  and  mud  bricks,  and 
the  people  had  been  living  peaceably,  cultivating  their 
dates,  until  the  Senoussi  descended  upon  them,  and 
forcibly  robbed  them  of  most  of  their  food. 

The  Senoussi  thought  that  here,  at  any  rate,  with 
two  hundred  miles  between  them  and  the  British,  they 
would  be  quite  safe  at  last,  and  able  to  plunder  at  their 
own  sweet  will ;  but  once  more  they  had  reckoned  with- 
out the  "  Petrol  Hussars." 
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The  latter  had  still  got  that  wonderful  one-eyed  guide 
Achmed  with  them — the  man  who  had  led  them  to  Bir 
Hakkim  ;  and  it  was  with  him  to  show  the  way,  and 
with  a  very  big  force  of  cars,  that  they  started  off  at  the 
beginning  of  February  1917  for  Siwa.  Over  the  two 
hundred  miles  of  terrible  desert  they  flew,  as  though  it 
were  the  best  of  roads,  and  they  went  so  fast  and  they 
went  so  straight  that  they  got  to  Siwa  faster  than  any 
news,  and  long  before  the  Senoussi  even  knew  that  they 
had  started.  Down  the  steep  mountain  side  they  had 
to  plunge  to  get  to  the  oasis,  steeper  even  than  the  Taref 
Mountains  which  they  had  had  to  climb  a  year  before 
near  Sollum  ;  and  as  they  got  to  the  bottom,  some  of 
them  stuck  in  the  bogs  and  marshy  ground  around 
the  springs.  Once  more  were  the  enemy  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  true,  they  heard  the  cars  coming,  but  believed 
the  sound  to  be  caused  by  aeroplanes.  However,  in  a 
strongly  fortified  camp,  with  a  few  guns  and  machine 
guns  which  they  had  still  got  left,  and  some  eight  hun- 
dred rifles,  they  put  up  a  gallant  fight  which  lasted  a 
day  and  a  night.  Owing  to  the  ramparts  the  cars  could 
not  get  among  their  enemy.  The  Senoussi  more  than 
once  sounded  the  charge  on  their  bugles,  but  in  vain  ; 
the  Arabs  knew  too  well  the  danger  of  meeting  the  cars 
in  the  open,  and  would  not  leave  their  trenches.  And 
thus,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  battle  raged  all  night. 
But  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  moon  set,  and  the 
Senoussi  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  steal  away. 
When  it  was  light  they  were  gone,  and  the  British  could 
just  make  out  to  the  west,  and  showing  against  the  sky- 
line, the  camels  of  the  retreating  enemy.  Between  the 
Senoussi  and  the  cars  lay  a  high  cliff,  which  nothing  on 
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wheels  could  climb.  The  "  Petrol  Hussars  "  had  to 
watch  them  go,  leaving  them  to  contend  as  best  they 
could  with  the  perils  and  sufferings  of  the  waterless 
desert  into  which  they  had  fled,  and  where  many  must 
have  perished  from  hunger  and  thirst.  The  "  Petrol 
Hussars  "  had  driven  the  last  of  the  Senoussi  robbers 
from  Egypt,  never,  let  us  hope,  to  return. 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  never  turn  up  my  nose 
at  the  smell  of  petrol,  or  that  I  and  a  hundred  other 
Britishers  who  once  formed  the  crew  of  H.M.S.  Tar  a 
have  a  very  friendly  feeling  for  certain  gentlemen  who 
were  once  contemptuously  termed  the  "  Petrol  Hussars  "  ? 
Now  that  I  have  told  you  their  story  you  will  under- 
stand the  reason  why 


IV. 
THE   WORST   AND   THE   BEST. 

BY  BOYD   CABLE  (LIEUT. -COLONEL  E.  A.  EWART,   R.F.C.). 

T  SUPPOSE  most  men  who  put  in  a  spell  on  the  front 
*  can  remember  one  day  they  would  call  the  worst 
and  another  they  would  label  the  best  in  their  experi- 
ence. My  own  worst  and  best  days  happened  in 
exactly, the  same  spot,  and  were  dated  just  one  week 
apart — the  gth  and  i6th  to  iyth  of  May  1915. 

I  was  then  subaltern  in  a  field  artillery  battery  of 
the  ist  Division,  an,d  my  job  took  me  on  both  days 
up  to  our  forward  observing  position,  which  we  had 
established  in  an  old  two-roomed  cottage  just  behind 
the  support  trench.  From  here  we  were  overlooking  a 
portion  of  the  front  which  was  to  be  attacked  at  dawn, 
the  whole  attack  extending  roughly  from  about  Neuve 
Chapelle  to  the  Bethune-La  Bassee  road.  In  one  room 
of  the  cottage  we  had  built  up  a  solid  pedestal  of  earth 
and  sandbags ;  and  standing  on  top  of  this  and  peering 
out  through  the  broken  tiles  of  the  roof,  we  had  an 
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excellent  view  of  our  own  support  trench,  the  firing 
trench  about  two  hundred  yards  farther  out,  the  neutral 
ground  with  the  German  parapet  beyond,  and  then  over 
a  good  slice  of  enemy  territory.  We  could  see  what 
happened  in  our  own  lines  all  the  better  because  on 
this  portion  of  front  there  were  no  real  trenches,  the 
ground  being  too  low-lying  and  saturated  to  allow  deep 
digging  ;  and  the  defences,  as  a  result,  consisted  of  a 
shallow  scoop  out  of  the  ground  and  a  solidly  built 
sandbag  breastwork  along  the  sides  towards  the  enemy. 
The  hour  before  an  attack  is  always  a  time  of  acute 
tension ;  but  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  attack  is  to 
take  place  at  dawn,  there  is  added  to  the  tension  an 
eeriness — a  weird,  creepy  sensation  of  secrecy  and 
mystery.  From  our  observation  post  we  could  see  the 
open  ground  and  the  opposing  trenches,  brightly  lit 
with  tossing  pistol  lights  and  flares — every  detail  of  the 
shell-cratered  ground  and  of  the  sandbag  parapets 
bordering  it.  It  was  like  looking  out  on  a  well-lit 
stage  from  a  darkened  box  in  the  theatre.  The  guns 
were  rumbling  and  banging  behind,  and  the  shells 
howling  and  wailing  and  rushing  overhead  ;  in  the  front 
lines  there  was  an  occasional  flash  and  crack  of  a  rifle. 
But  we,  looking  over  the  German  lines,  and  they  looking 
over  ours,  could  see  no  single  sign  of  life  or  movement. 
The  country  might  have  been  an  empty  desert  for  all 
there  was  to  see  of  human  life  ;  but,  as  we  all  knew,  it 
was  packed  and  crammed  with  troops — was  only  waiting 
the  appointed  hour  to  erupt  a  host  of  armed  men. 
Down  below  and  around  us  in  the  faint  light  of  the 
coming  day  we  could  hear  stealthy  sounds  of  cautious 
movement ;  could  hear,  even  through  the  roll  of  gun- 
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fire,  the  scuffle  of  feet  and  clink  and  creak  of  accoutre- 
ments. And  as  the  light  grew  we  could  see  the  shadowy 
figures  of  men  crowded  in  the  trench  below  us,  and 
settling  down  into  their  final  positions  for  the  moment 
of  attack.  Up  in  the  front  line  there  was  another 
crowded  mass  of  men  squatted  and  crouched  behind 
the  breastwork — their  rifles,  with  bayonets  fixed,  leaning 
against  the  sandbags ;  the  bombers  carrying  full  bags, 
or  with  strings  of  "  stick  bombs  "  hung  round  their 
waists  and  trailing  long  streamers  below  them. 

It  came  to  the  moment  laid  down  for  us  to  join  in 
the  steadily  increasing  fire.  A  few  orders  were  passed 
down  the  'phone  to  the  battery,  which  we  knew  was  ready 
waiting  with  guns  laid  on  the  appointed  targets.  Our 
signaller,  sitting  on  the  floor  below  our  lookout,  began 
to  call  off  as  the  word  came  through  the  number  of 
each  gun  as  it  fired.  We  were  "  wire-cutting  "  with 
shrapnel — clearing  the  way  as  well  as  we  could  for  the 
rush  of  the  infantry — and  as  we  watched  each  shell 
burst,  its  position  was  noted,  and  if  off  its  target,  a  minor 
correction  passed  back  to  the  guns.  We  were  well 
settled  down  to  our  own  particular  bit  of  the  business. 

Other  field  batteries  apparently  were  the  same,  and 
the  hangings  ceased  to  sound  separately  and  ran  into  one 
long,  unbroken  roar,  with  the  streams  of  high-velocity 
shells  passing  close  overhead  in  a  steady  stream  of  angry 
rushes.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  watch  the  burst  of 
our  own  battery's  shells,  so  many  were  there  flashing 
and  puffing  in  fire  and  smoke  through  the  filmy  haze 
that  drifted  along  the  front  of  the  German  barricade. 

Up  to  now  the  German  artillery  had  not  been  making 
any  serious  reply,  and  most  of  the  heavy  shells  they  had 
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been  sending  over  were  dropping  well  behind  and  not 
along  our  particular  front  line.  But  now  some  of  their 
Heavies  started  a  steady  and  horribly  accurate  bombard- 
ment of  our  trenches.  The  shells  were  5-  or  6-inch 
high  explosive,  and  they  came  howling  and  roaring 
down  on  a  steep  angle,  to  burst  in  huge  clouds  of  black 
smoke.  Their  shooting  was  painfully  good,  and  we 
could  see  shell  after  shell  drop  fairly  on  or  just  behind 
our  breastwork,  the  great  rents  and  tears  they  made 
in  the  parapet,  and  the  casualties  that  soon  began  to 
give  work  to  the  stretcher-bearers. 

It  was  quite  light  now,  and  a  beautiful  spring  morn- 
ing. Birds  were  twittering  and  chirruping  vigorously, 
quite  heedless  of  the  uproar  of  gun-fire  and  shrieking 
shells,  and  half  a  dozen  were  quarrelling  on  the  roof  of 
our  observation  post  within  bare  yards  of  our  heads. 

As  the  hour  approached  there  came  another  sharp 
rise  in  the  volume  of  our  fire  and  of  the  Germans', 
and  the  din  became  so  great  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  sound  of  moving  men  or  shuffling  feet  or  twittering 
birds.  All  other  sounds  were  swallowed  in  the  bellow- 
ing gun-fire.  We  had  to  shout  in  each  other's  ears,  and 
a  second  man  had  to  be  posted  on  the  ladder  between 
us  and  the  telephonist  on  the  floor,  to  yell  the  orders  to 
and  fro.  We  waited  with  our  eyes  alternately  on  our 
wrist-watches  and  on  the  figures  up  in  the  front  line. 
They  were  beginning  to  stir,  and  the  light  to  flash  from 
the  moving  bayonets. 

The  moment  had  come  for  us  to  lift  our  fire  and  drop 
the  shells  farther  back,  where  they  could  not  be  run 
into  by  our  attack.  In  a  few  minutes  the  attack  would 
be  launched,  and,  as  we  fully  expected,  we  would  be 
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scrambling  over  the  German  trench.  One  of  us  was  to 
move  up  the  moment  the  infantry  were  in  the  German 
line,  carry  a  'phone  wire  forward  to  them  ;  advance  with 
them,  and,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  observation  post 
and  the  guns,  direct  our  fire  where  it  was  most  needed. 
The  battery  knew  exactly  where  the  "  lifted  "  barrage 
was  to  drop  again,  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  pass  the 
order  to  lift,  then  watch  for  the  shells  falling  on  their 
new  targets,  and  make  any  required  correction  of  aim. 

The  order  was  passed  down  and  repeated  back  to 
us.  Other  batteries  were  doing  the  same,  and  for  an 
instant  there  was  a  lull,  almost  a  silence,  as  the  gunners 
made  their  swift  alterations  of  aim  and  range.  Then 
with  a  terrific  crash  the  whole  line  broke  out  again  in 
a  tempest  of  fire,  and  the  landscape  behind  the  German 
trench  became  alive  with  the  white  puffs  of  our  shrapnel, 
the  dark  earth  and  smoke  clouds  of  our  high  explosives 
bursting  on  impact. 

But  at  the  same  moment  the  rifles,  which  up  to 
now  had  been  silent  or  inaudible,  began  to  speak  in 
louder  and  louder  tones.  Their  irregular  crackle  rose 
suddenly  to  a  rolling  crash,  and  then  settled  to  one  long, 
vibrating  roar,  through  which,  clear  and  separate  from 
all  the  other  noises,  came  the  persistent  clatter  and 
clack-clack-clack  of  machine-gun  fire. 

For  a  minute  we  were  busy  watching  for  and  picking 
up  the  shell  bursts  of  our  own  battery.  When  we  had 
time  we  turned  to  look  at  our  own  line.  The  infantry 
were  already  up  and  over,  and  a  straggling  line  was 
forming  up  beyond  our  wire  and  pushing  out  across  the 
open.  Along  the  strip  of  parapet  immediately  in  front 
of  the  observation  post  the  enemy  had  some  machine 
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guns,  evidently  so  well  trained  that  the  bullets  were 
nailing  along  the  very  edge  of  the  sandbags.  The 
torrent  was  so  deadly  and  accurate  that  no  man  could 
face  it  and  live,  although  many  strove  desperately  and 
persistently  to  struggle  over.  But  as  fast  as  they  could 
clamber  up,  we  could  see  them  check  and  slip  and 
collapse,  or  fling  up  their  arms  and  roll  helplessly  back. 
Again  and  again  others  waiting  their  turn  seized  the 
dead  and  wounded  men  as  they  fell,  lifted  them  clear, 
sprang  at  the  breastwork  and  strove  to  leap  over — only 
in  their  turn  to  fall  back,  be  dragged  clear,  and  give  place 
to  another  cluster  fighting  to  force  a  way  through  the 
bullet  stream.  But  it  was  impossible,  and  presently 
some  of  them  began  to  wrench  and  haul  and  heave  at 
the  sandbags ;  and  as  they  were  pitched  clear  and  the 
top  of  the  parapet  lowered  a  yard,  the  men  crawled 
and  wriggled  out  under  the  level  of  the  sleeting  bullets, 
rose  and  ran  heavily  to  join  the  advancing  line. 

The  ground  was  hard  and  dry,  and  in  the  open 
the  bullets  were  pelting  and  throwing  up  little  puffs 
and  spurts  of  dust.  There  were  so  many  that  it  looked 
like  raindrops  on  a  pool.  The  attack  was  being  heavily 
punished,  the  men  falling  thickly  all  along  the  line. 
The  more  or  less  solid  line  that  had  begun  the  crossing 
of  the  neutral  ground  had  thinned  and  dwindled  piti- 
fully before  it  had  gone  a  score  of  yards.  The  ground 
behind  it  was  scattered  more  and  more  thickly  with 
khaki  bundles,  lying  still  and  inert  or  crawling  back  to 
cover.  Some  reached  it,  and  st niggled  in  and  over  the 
parapet.  Others  crawled  so  far,  stopped  suddenly, 
dropped,  or  rolled  over  and  lay  still.  And  the  storm 
of  bullets  continued  to  patter  and  hail  down  amongst 
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the  dead,  the  wounded,  and  the  living  who  still  strove 
to  advance.  The  stretcher-bearers  were  running  out 
into  the  open,  lifting  and  supporting  men  back,  raising 
them,  and  laying  them  on  the  stretchers  and  hurrying 
in  to  cover  with  them.  And  many  of  the  bearers  fell 
before  they  were  well  out  in  the  open,  and  had  to  crawl 
or  be  lifted  in  themselves.  Their  losses  made  no  dif- 
ference, and  they  persisted  desperately  in  their  work. 

We  were  directing  our  gun-fire  on  various  points 
behind  the  front-line,  communication,  and  support 
trenches,  and  any  point  where  our  shells  were  likely 
to  catch  or  check  the  advance  of  reinforcements.  The 
German  guns  were  firing  heavily  now,  and  they  were 
plastering  the  open  neutral  ground  with  a  steady  suc- 
cession of  high-explosive  bursts.  The  weight  and 
volume  of  rifle-fire,  and  the  incessant  rapping  and 
clacking  of  the  machine  guns,  never  slackened  or  abated 
for  an  instant ;  and  the  No  Man's  Land  was  flickering 
with  the  dust  of  the  bullets,  spouting  great  bursts  of 
flame  and  smoke  and  dust  under  the  crashing  high 
explosive. 

Our  second  wave  was  over  now,  and  once  more  the 
open  was  filled  with  running  figures.  But  the  first 
line  had  gone  little  more  than  halfway,  and  already  it 
had  dwindled  away  to  mere  scattered  units  and  little 
groups,  that  grew  fewer  and  smaller  second  by  second. 
Those  that  were  left  pushed  on  doggedly,  and  a  few 
came  to  the  wire  ;  began  to  run  up  and  down  looking  for 
a  way  through  ;  to  thrust  and  tear  over  or  through  it. 

Normally  we  had  a  clear  view  for  a  long  way  up 
and  down  the  neutral  ground,  but  now  the  smoke  and 
dust  from  the  bursting  shells  made  a  haze  through 
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which  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  view.  But  so  far  as  could 
be  seen  little  better  progress  was  being  made  elsewhere. 
The  rifle  and  shell  fire  appeared  to  be  just  as  heavy  and 
deadly,  the  attack  to  be  suffering  quite  as  badly  as  on  our 
own  immediate  front. 

The  few  men  who  had  reached  the  wire  fell  there- 
some  clutched  and  held  up  in  the  thicket  of  wire  ;  a  few, 
falling  in  it,  struggling  fiercely  for  a  few  seconds  to 
tear  clear  and  escape,  but  quickly  dropping  again,  to  lie 
motionless.  Not  one  man  reached  the  actual  parapet. 

The  others  out  in  the  open  pressed  on  in  the  teeth 
of  the  murderous  fire,  falling  at  every  step,  but  struggling 
desperately  to  advance.  There  was  hardly  a  regular 
line  at  all  now.  The  khaki  figures  were  in  scattered 
and  uneven  formation,  moving  forward  through  the 
smoke  haze.  The  ground  was  littered  thick  with  the 
dead  and  wounded. 

As  we  watched,  heart  in  mouth,  we  felt  a  sudden 
qualm  of  wonder  and  amazement — a  new  and  strange 
wonder  as  to  whether  the  attack  could  fail  to  cross  the 
open,  an  amazement  that  men  could  still  persist  against 
such  odds.  Somehow  we  had  so  carefully  elaborated 
all  our  plans  and  arrangements  for  an  advance — picking 
by  the  map  a  point  in  the  ground  we  were  to  capture 
where  we  could  best  establish  another  observation  post 
and  battery  position,  the  line  on  which  to  advance  with 
the  infantry  and  lay  the  wire,  and  so  on — that  now  it 
staggered  us  that  our  plans  might  come  to  naught ;  that 
the  infantry  might  never  cross  even  the  enemy  front 
line.  We  had  figured  everything  from  that  point  of  our 
line  seizing  the  front  trench — how  we  should  join  up 
with  them  to  observe  at  close  quarters,  and  bring  fire 
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to  bear  accurately  on  the  second  line,  and  all  the  rest. 
And  now  it  looked  as  if  we  might  fail  to  gain  even  a 
footing  in  the  first  trench — looked  even  more  certain 
to  fail  as  we  watched  and  wondered — and  the  shells 
and  bullets  pelted  down  on  the  attacking  line,  and  the 
line  melted  and  withered  away  under  the  storm. 

It  was  not  only  the  open  ground  and  the  attackers 
that  caught  the  full  blast  of  the  tempest.  The  German 
Heavies  continued  their  merciless  and  accurate  pound- 
ing of  our  trenches,  the  front  and  support  lines,  and 
the  communication  ways  connecting  them  and  the 
rear. 

The  big  shells  continued  to  fall  with  horrible  pre- 
cision on  and  about  all  these  trenches — sending  the 
earth  and  sandbags  hurtling  in  every  direction;  blow- 
ing the  parapets  away ;  leaving  great  smoking  chasms 
and  craters  up  and  down  their  length ;  killing,  wound- 
ing, and  maiming.  Many  shells  had  fallen  near  enough 
to  the  observation  post  to  drop  a  rattling  hail  of  splin- 
ters and  dirt  and  stones  on  the  tiled  roof.  One,  fortu- 
nately a  light  shell  this  time,  hit  the  cottage  fair  and 
square.  It  struck  the  front  wall  just  where  it  was 
backed  with  the  pile  of  earth  and  sandbags  on  which 
we  stood  to  look  out  through  the  tiles.  The  back- 
ing stood  to  the  blow,  and  no  harm  was  done  except 
that  a  big  hole  was  torn  out  of  the  face  of  the  wall;  but 
we  all  got  an  unpleasant  shock  and  a  still  more  un- 
pleasant scare. 

When  we  looked  again  to  see  how  the  attack  fared, 
there  were  no  longer  any  men  pushing  on  towards  the 
enemy  trench.  The  only  khaki  figures  in  the  open 
were  the  dead,  the  obviously  wounded,  hobbling  or 
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crawling  or  even  lying  flat  to  writhe  and  wriggle  back 
to  safety,  and  the  stretcher-bearers,  making  little  rushes 
out  to  help  in  as  many  as  they  could  reach.  The  ground 
still  flicked  and  jumped  under  the  bullets,  and  the  shells 
crashed  down  and  spouted  geysers  of  dirty  smoke  and 
dust  and  shrieking  splinters.  But  the  weight  of  the 
artillery  fire  was  falling  crushingly  on  our  trenches, 
knocking  them  to  pieces,  killing  and  wounding  crowds 
of  men.  The  supports  had  moved  up,  and  behind  the 
battered  breastwork  of  the  front  parapet  crouching 
figures  were  hugging  close  cover. 

A  message  came  to  us  to  slow  down  our  rate  of  fire 
and  await  further  orders.  What  this  meant — what  this 
and  the  swept  open  out  in  front  meant — was  only  too 
clear.  .  .  .  The  attack  had  failed. 

On  our  side  a  lull  followed,  and  in  the  observation 
post  we  sat  waiting  for  orders  or  any  information  as  to 
the  next  move  in  the  game.  We  got  bad  news  of  two 
guns  of  one  of  the  other  batteries  of  our  Brigade.  They 
had  been  established  in  a  position  right  up  in  the  front 
firing  trench,  for  reasons  none  of  us  quite  understood. 
The  detachments  did  the  best  they  could  to  build  cover 
over  and  about  them ;  but  in  ground  where  no  digging 
could  be  done,  the  result  could  only  be  a  big  and  con- 
spicuous redoubt  that  could  hardly  fail  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  enemy.  They  were  seen  as  soon  as 
it  was  light,  and  promptly  smashed  with  heavy  shells. 
One  gun  was  wrecked,  and  the  other  never  had  a  chance 
to  fire  a  round.  The  gun  detachments  were  practically 
all  killed  or  wounded. 

The  enemy  allowed  no  lull.  Their  bombardment 
of  the  whole  position  continued  fiercely,  and  all  the 
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trenches  and  the  roads  behind  us  were  swept  continually 
with  a  tornado  of  high  explosive. 

All  round  the  observation  post  shells  fell  continu- 
ously, some  of  them  near  enough  to  set  the  whole  build- 
ing shivering  and  rocking  as  if  it  would  tumble  about 
our  ears ;  many  more  of  them  close  enough  to  spatter 
us  freely  with  fragments  and  showers  of  earth.  Our 
own  fire  had  slackened,  and  this  made  more  noticeable, 
more  unpleasant,  and  more  depressing  the  superiority 
of  the  enemy  fire,  the  bellowing  of  their  guns,  the 
howls  and  yells  of  the  falling  shells,  the  heavy,  rolling 
crump  and  crash  of  their  shattering  bursts. 

Another  shell  hit  the  observation  post,  this  time 
catching  the  top  of  the  roof  and  blowing  the  back  out 
of  it  in  a  fiendish  clatter  of  splintering  woodwork,  fall- 
ing bricks,  and  cascading  tiles.  For  a  moment  we  were 
stunned  by  the  shock,  deafened  by  the  noise,  blinded  by 
the  filthy  black  smoke  that  swirled  down  on  us,  the 
cloud  of  dust  and  plaster  that  filled  our  eyes. 

A  shell  bursting  at  these  close  quarters  flings  out 
such  a  whirlwind  of  fragments  and  bits  of  flying  stick, 
stone,  and  steel  that  few  in  the  immediate  vicinity  can 
escape  ;  and  as  the  shock  passed  and  the  smoke  and  dust 
cleared,  each  of  us  found  the  other  peering  round  the 
little  company.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  major  chuckled.  "  I  know  what  every  one's 
thinking/'  he  said.  :<  Same  as  myself — wondering  which 
of  you  is  wounded  and  which  killed.  And  none  of  us 
touched,  eh  ?  " 

And,  miraculously,  not  one  of  us  had  a  scratch. 
Fortunately  we  were  taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in 
our  firing  to  eat  some  lunch,  and  were  all  gathered 
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together  squatting  on  the  ground  behind  our  earth 
pedestal.  Even  so,  it  was  rather  wonderful  that  an 
overhead  burst  at  such  close  quarters  had  not  caught 
some  of  us. 

We  got  a  message  that  the  attack  was  to  be  renewed 
at  midday,  and  received  detailed  orders  as  to  targets 
and  rate  of  fire.  Fresh  infantry  began  to  push  up  into 
the  front  and  support  trenches,  crowds  of  them  passing 
by  the  back  of  our  observation  post.  They  had  a  bad 
time  moving  up  under  the  shell-fire,  and  continued  to 
lose  heavily. 

So  that  we  should  waste  no  time  when  the  moment 
arrived  when  we  were  to  advance  and  join  the  infantry 
in  the  first  German  trench,  we  had  laid  a  'phone  wire 
the  previous  day  from  our  observation  post  up  one  of 
the  communication  trenches  to  a  point  under  the  breast- 
work of  the  front  trench,  the  intention  being  to  push  up 
to  this  wire-end,  connect  up  a  wire  to  it,  and  advance 
unreeling  the  wire  from  there.  But  the  shell-fire  on  this 
trench  had  been  very  heavy,  and  there  was  every  chance 
that  the  wire  had  been  cut ;  so  that  it  was  necessary, 
now  we  were  told  there  would  be  a  fresh  attack,  to  see 
whether  the  wire  had  been  broken,  and  if  so  to  repair  it 
or  lay  a  fresh  wire.  I  took  a  signaller  with  a  portable 
'phone,  and  started  out  to  follow  the  wire  up  and  dis- 
cover its  condition. 

It  was  an  unpleasant  trip.  The  shells  were  thunder- 
ing down  at  short  intervals  anywhere  along  our  path, 
and  a  dozen  times  in  the  first  hundred  yards  we  halted 
and  cowered  low  behind  any  available  cover,  as  the 
approaching  roar  of  a  falling  shell  warned  us  it  was 
dropping  near.  The  instant  it  had  struck  and  burst— 
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flinging  up  its  fountain  of  smoke  and  earth  and  filling 
the  air  with  screaming,  whurring  fragments — we  rose 
and  scuttled  on  again.  Our  way  at  first  led  parallel 
to  the  trenches,  but  presently  we  turned  off  to  move 
along  a  communication  trench  which  led  straight  across 
the  flat  open  to  the  front  trench.  You  will  remember 
there  were  no  real  trenches  about  this  part,  but  mere 
shallow  scoops  in  the  earth  and  protecting  ramparts 
of  sandbags.  This  communication  "  trench  "  was  not 
even  as  well  protected  as  this.  It  was  only  a  gutter 
a  foot  or  two  deep,  with  low  walls  along  both  sides, 
built  of  roughly-woven  twigs  and  withies  backed  by 
a  heaped  pile  of  earth  flung  up  against  the  brush 
walls.  This  was  poor  stuff  to  resist  shell-fire,  and  the 
German  gunners  had  made  first-rate  target  practice  on 
it,  and  were  doing  so  when  we  arrived  at  it.  At  first 
we  tried  to  push  along  the  path,  but  it  was  smashed 
throughout  its  length  into  a  shapeless  jumble  of  wreckage 
—a  tumbled  litter  of  brushwood,  scattered  earth,  gaping 
shell  craters,  scattered  arms  and  accoutrements,  bandages 
and  torn  rags,  shapeless  bundles  of  bloodstained  and 
fire-scorched  khaki.  All  morning  streams  of  men  had 
been  passing  along  this  trench,  and  all  morning  the 
shells  had  been  pelting  it  with  high  explosive.  The 
whole  place  was  a  horrible  shambles.  For  a  bit  we 
followed  along  the  line ;  but  the  wire  was  so  tangled  up 
in  the  wreckage  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  it,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  little  hope  that  it  had  not  been  cut 
in  scores  of  places.  However,  since  it  would  not  do 
to  report  so  without  making  sure,  the  only  quick  way 
to  find  out  was  to  make  a  dash  for  the  end  of  the  wire 
in  the  front  trench  and  try  to  connect  up.  We  had  taken 
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the  precaution  to  lay  a  "  laddered  "  wire — two  parallel 
wires  connected  every  few  yards  by  short  lengths, 
which  allows  the  wire  to  remain  alive  unless  the  two 
parallel  lines  are  cut  in  the  same  section.  There  was 
just  a  faint  hope  that  this  might  not  have  happened ;  so 
we  waited  for  a  moment  when  there  was  no  sound  of  an 
immediately  approaching  shell,  jumped  from  the  ditch, 
and  ran  across  the  flat  to  the  front  line  with  an  un- 
pleasant number  of  bullets  humming  and  whistling 
past.  At  the  breastwork  we  halted  a  moment  to  regain 
breath,  and  then  made  a  way  along  to  the  point  where 
our  wire-end  was  buried. 

The  front  trench  was  in  a  bad  way.  It  had  looked 
sadly  enough  knocked  about  from  the  observation  post ; 
but  at  that  distance  of,  say,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards, 
it  did  not  show  up  the  details  of  its  horrors  as  it  did 
when  one  came  to  move  along  it. 

There  were  parts  where  the  sandbag  breastwork 
had  been  almost  levelled  to  the  ground  by  heavy  shells, 
and  the  gaps  hurriedly  refilled  as  well  as  possible  with 
heaped  earth  and  whole  or  torn  bags.  In  other  places 
the  shell  had  burst  close  out  in  front  and  blown  in  a 
mass  of  the  parapet,  to  fall  in  a  tumbled  heap  behind. 
There  were  other  spots  where  the  breastwork  had  been 
so  smashed  that  it  was  only  a  shapeless  ridge,  a  foot  or 
two  high,  behind  which  one  had  to  creep  on  hands  and 
knees  to  avoid  the  bullets  that  hissed  close  over  or  smacked 
into  the  earth.  And  there  remained  an  appalling  num- 
ber of  dead  and  wounded — the  dead  lifted  back  into 
the  open  to  make  room  for  the  casualties  crowded  into 
every  little  nook  and  corner  that  offered  cover  from  the 
bursting  shells.  They  all  wore  bandages,  and  most  of 
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them  were  smoking  cigarettes.  The  stretcher-bearers 
were  doing  their  best  to  get  as  many  as  possible  back, 
but  the  communication  trenches  were  still  under  so 
heavy  and  accurate  a  fire  that  the  wounded  men  were 
safer  to  lie  quiet  in  such  cover  as  they  could  get. 

We  found  our  wire-end,  connected  up,  and  to  our 
amazement — and  very  much  to  our  relief — found  it  was 
still  in  action,  and  that  we  were  able  to  get  through  to 
the  observation  post.  We  wasted  no  more  time  in  that 
unhealthy  locality,  but  made  another  rush  across  the 
open,  tumbled  thankfully  into  the  support  trench,  and 
scurried  back  to  the  observation  post.  There  was  a 
wonderful  sense  of  relief  and  safety  in  getting  back  into 
that  battered  wreck  of  a  cottage — a  sense  that  was  en- 
tirely unjustified,  since  there  was  little  or  no  protection 
against  even  the  lightest  shell  in  its  one-brick  thickness 
of  walls  and  its  broken  tile  roof,  and  there  was  always 
a  fair  chance  of  the  whole  thing  coming  down  about  our 
ears  and  burying  us  in  its  ruins  if  it  caught  a  fair  hit  from 
a  heavy  shell.  But  at  least  the  bricks  kept  out  the  bullets  ; 
there  was  always  cover  from  the  one  direction  behind 
our  earth  pile ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  one  was 
amongst  one's  own  friends,  and  out  of  the  business  of 
stumbling  and  tumbling  about  over  the  bodies  of  groan- 
ing wounded  and  mangled  dead. 

As  the  hour  of  the  fresh  attack  approached,  our 
guns  speeded  up  their  rate  of  fire  again,  in  accordance 
with  detailed  orders.  Still  the  enemy  fire  was  the 
heavier,  and  their  shells  never  ceased  to  crump  and 
crash  down  along  our  front.  But  suddenly  our  artillery, 
at  a  concerted  moment,  opened  up  into  an  overwhelm- 
ing burst  of  fire.  The  uproar  rose  to  an  earth-shaking 
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bellow,  and  overhead  the  shells  rushed  in  a  furious 
medley  of  howls  and  screams,  and  wails  and  roars,  and 
every  imaginable  sound  between.  One  could  distinguish 
the  noise  of  the  nearer  different  shells  passing — the  swift 
rush  of  the  field  guns ;  the  deeper,  slower  howl  of  the 
howitzers ;  the  long-drawn  whoop  of  the  6o-pounders ; 
and  every  now  and  then,  rising  from  a  distant  wail  to  a 
long-drawn,  rolling  rumble,  the  huge  shells  of"  Granny," 
one  of  the  heaviest  pieces  we  then  had  at  the  front.  But 
although  the  noises  could  be  singled  out,  they  all  blended 
together ;  and,  mixed  with  the  thunder  of  the  guns 
reports,  the  howl  and  crash  of  the  falling  German  shells, 
and  the  rising  rattle  of  rifle-fire,  made  up  a  pande- 
monium that  could  not  be  imagined  worse  if  all  the 
fiends  of  the  pit  were  loosed.  But  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous grandeur,  a  magnificence  in  all  the  clamour  ; 
the  more  so  since  it  was  clear  the  greater  weight  of 
fire  came  from  our  side — that  it  was  beating  down  the 
German  fire ;  that  the  tempest  was  a  destroying  one  for 
the  enemy,  and  a  favouring  gale  for  our  own  infantry 
when  it  came  time  for  them  to  make  their  rush  over 
the  open. 

At  the  attack  hour  the  roar  of  gun-fire  slackened  and 
checked  again  for  a  moment  as  the  gunners  altered 
aim  and  range  to  lift  their  shells  farther  back  and  drop 
a  barrage  which  would  prevent  supports  coming  up. 
The  timing  was  so  first-rate  that  the  momentary  pause 
and  comparative  silence  was  almost  uncanny.  But  in 
a  moment  the  pause  was  over,  the  guns  broke  out  again 
at  furious  speed,  and  the  roll  and  thunder  of  their  fire 
and  the  tempest  of  shells  passing  overhead  rose  louder 
than  ever. 
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Probably  the  pause  of  the  guns,  as  they  altered  ranges 
to  lift  their  fire,  warned  the  enemy  that  the  attack  was 
about  to  launch  again ;  because  now,  without  waiting 
for  sign  of  our  infantry  appearing  over  the  top,  their 
rifles  and  machine  guns  started  a  furious  fire,  and  the 
air  was  singing  and  humming  with  bullets-  and  echoing 
to  the  whip -crack  reports  of  their  striking  the  ground 
and  the  sandbags.  In  the  observation  post  there  was 
one  long  patter  and  smack  of  bullets  on  the  walls  and 
roofs,  and  the  tiles  kept  jumping  and  spattering  down 
in  fragments  in  a  most  disconcerting  fashion. 

But  all  our  attention  was  taken  up  again  with  the 
movement  of  our  men  in  the  front  line,  as  the  clustered 
figures  began  to  swarm  up  over  the  parapet  into  the 
open.  They  lost  heavily  in  getting  over,  and  continued 
to  lose  as  they  formed  up  in  the  open  beyond  our  wire 
and  advanced.  The  performance  of  the  morning  began 
to  be  repeated  exactly.  There  was  the  same  furious, 
drumming  torrent  of  bullets  flicking  up  the  dust ;  the 
same  flash  and  crash  of  falling  shells  and  the  figures 
hurled  headlong  from  their  bursts ;  the  same  scattered 
line  thrusting  on  through  the  tempest,  men  staggering 
and  falling  at  every  step,  the  line  withering  away,  and 
the  dead  and  wounded  dotting  the  ground  thicker  and 
thicker  every  moment.  There  was  the  same  slow, 
dogged  advance;  the  clambering  rush  of  a  fresh  line 
over  the  barricade  and  out  into  the  open  ;  the  same  cruel 
punishment  as  it  pressed  on.  Again  the  line  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  us  managed,  in  scattered  numbers,  to 
reach  the  enemy  wire  ;  and  again  the  fire  was  too  fierce, 
and  the  line  was  cut  down  to  the  last  man.  Another 
weak  wave  swirled  up  and  strove  to  break  and  tear  a 
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way  through,  but  was  beaten  back  and  down.  The 
shelling  was  bad  enough.  Sometimes  we  would  see  a 
whole  group  lift  their  heads  and  look  up  at  sound  of 
the  approaching  shell ;  start  to  scatter  and  run,  or  fling 
themselves  prone  to  escape  the  burst ;  and  then — a 
flash,  a  springing  cloud  of  smoke  and  dirt,  a  number  of 
staggering,  falling  figures.  And  when  the  smoke  lifted 
and  cleared  the  group  would  be  gone,  or  left  lying  in 
huddled  khaki  heaps  round  the  smoking  shell-crater. 
But  the  machine  guns  were  worse  than  the  shells.  A 
number  of  them  appeared  to  be  firing  along  their  own 
front,  taking  our  line  in  enfilade  or  end  on ;  and  now 
and  again  we  would  see  a  part  of  our  line  run  into  one 
of  these  streams  of  lead,  crumple  and  fall  as  if  a  huge 
knife  had  cut  them  down  with  one  great  sweep,  lie 
still  with  the  bullets  drumming  on  and  about  them. 

A  few  came  near  enough  to  the  trench  to  fling  their 
grenades  and  to  have  the  enemy  bombs  tossed  out  at 
them,  and  the  front  of  the  parapet  was  starred  with  new 
flashes  of  fire  and  veiled  behind  a  drifting  cloud  of 
smoke.  Again  the  line  to  right  and  left  of  us  appeared 
to  be  suffering  as  badly  and  making  as  little  progress ; 
but  suddenly  a  little  knot  of  Highlanders  out  to  our  left 
front  made  a  tremendous  rush  at  the  wire.  For  an 
agonizing  instant  they  were  held  by  the  wire,  and  the 
bombs  began  to  fall  and  puff  amongst  them.  But 
next  instant  they  were  over  or  through  or  under  the 
wire,  somehow  and  anyhow.  For  another  moment 
their  kilted  figures  scrambled  at  the  man-high  barricade  ; 
their  heads  and  shoulders  were  outlined  against  the  sky  ; 
and  they  were  gone— out  of  sight,  over  and  down  into 
the  enemy  trench,  and,  as  we  well  knew,  hotly  engaged 
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at  close  quarters  with  bomb  and  bayonet.  And  they 
were  Highlanders,  Black  Watch  at  that.  We  felt  that 
the  day  was  saved — that  once  the  Black  Watch  got  a 
footing  they  would  be  hard  to  shift ;  that  supports  would 
be  over  in  an  instant,  and  the  scanty  footing  made  good 
and  firm  and  secure. 

Our  infantry  at  this  time  carried  flags  with  them  in 
the  attack ;  so  that,  when  they  were  down  out  of  sight 
in  the  enemy  trenches,  the  forward  observing  officers 
could  trace  their  whereabouts  and  progress,  and  'phone 
back  directing  the  fire  of  their  guns  so  as  to  give  the 
best  support  at  the  most  useful  points.  Now  we  could 
see  the  Highlanders'  flag  appear  above  the  edge  of  the 
breastwork;  watch  it  swaying  and  staggering  to  and 
fro  above  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  billowed  and  spurted 
up  from  the  bursting  bombs  and  grenades.  They  were 
having  a  hard  fight,  and  we  strained  our  eyes  to  see  a 
supporting  wave  push  out  and  across  to  them.  But 
we  saw  no  sign  of  such  a  wave.  The  attack  had  been 
beaten  back  all  along  the  line,  except  where  that  gallant 
handful  had  penetrated.  The  open  was  swept  and 
empty  again  of  all  save  the  dead,  and  the  crawling, 
crippled  wounded.  It  was  agonizing  to  watch  that 
staggering  flag  tossing  to  and  fro — falling  and  vanishing 
for  a  moment,  rising  and  fluttering  into  sight  again  as 
it  was  picked  up,  no  doubt  by  another  hand,  and  carried 
into  the  fight.  We  began  to  wonder  if  those  down 
in  our  trenches  had  failed  to  see  the  score  or  two  of 
men  who  had  disappeared  into  the  enemy  trench.  We 
'phoned  a  report  through  to  Headquarters  telling  them, 
and  could  do  no  more  except  keep  our  guns  going, 
and  watch  with  beating  hearts  the  movements  of  the  flag. 
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Suddenly  we  caught  sight  of  a  kilted  figure  standing 
outside — on  our  side  of  the  German  breastwork — his 
back  pressed  hard  against  the  sandbags,  his  arm  wig- 
wagging in  the  Morse  code.  Behind  him  the  puffing 
smoke-clouds  rose  and  hung;  the  flag  still  jerked  and 
wavered  to  and  fro.  Every  movement  of  the  man  out- 
side was  clear  and  distinct,  and  our  signaller  spelled 
off  his  message  as  he  made  it,  letter  by  letter  and  word 
by  word :  "  R-E-I-N-F-O-R-OE — Reinforce. "  And  again, 
"  R-E-I-N-F-O-R-C-E — Reinforce. "  And  over  and  over 
again,  "  Reinforce.  Reinforce." 

He  had  been  seen  from  some  projecting  bend  of  the 
German  line,  and  bullets  began  to  throw  up  the  dust 
about  his  feet  and  from  the  sandbags  beside  him.  We 
saw  him  look  round,  half  turn  as  if  to  climb  back  over 
into  the  fight  beside  his  own  men,  stop  again  and  signal 
one  more  desperate  and  despairing  appeal :  "  Reinforce  ! 
For — Christ's — sake — reinforce." 

A  bullet  caught  him.  He  staggered,  dropped  to 
his  knees,  made  an  effort  to  rise,  fell  again,  rolled,  and 
lay  still. 

But  no  supports  came  or  showed  sign  of  coming. 
The  attack  all  along  the  rest  of  the  line  had  by  this  time 
been  completely  beaten  back,  and  it  may  be  that  it  was 
considered  no  good  purpose  could  be  served  by  attempt- 
ing to  support  the  handful.  Anyhow,  there  it  was  :  no 
supports  appeared,  and  the  men  in  the  German  trench, 
realizing  apparently  that  they  were  fighting  against 
hopeless  odds,  and  that  no  assistance  was  to  be  given 
them,  abandoned  their  fight.  But  even  then  they  did 
not,  as  they  might  well  have  done,  throw  down  their 
arms  and  surrender  themselves  prisoner.  We  saw 
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suddenly  a  few  figures  outlined  on  top  of  the  breast- 
work, as  they  scrambled  over  and  leaped  down  and  began 
their  desperate  race  over  the  bare  open  ground,  against 
the  chance  of  every  rifle  up  and  down  the  line  that  now 
was  free  to  shoot  at  them.  Men  began  to  fall  as  they 
wrenched  a  way  back  through  the  wire ;  more  fell  as  they 
won  clear ;  and  then,  just  as  we  began  to  have  wild 
hopes  that  some  of  them  would  come  through,  a  line 
of  heads  and  shoulders  appeared  along  the  parapet 
behind  them,  and  the  Germans  were  showering  bombs 
down  after  them.  The  bombs  burst  in  running  reports 
like  a  gigantic  Chinese  cracker.  When  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  their  burst  had  gone,  not  a  man,  so  far  as  we 
could  see,  was  left  on  his  feet.  The  only  few  to  reach 
the  German  trench  that  day  were  wiped  out. 

It  is  true  that  we  had  the  savage  satisfaction  of 
making  at  least  that  one  little  group  of  Germans  pay 
for  their  triumph.  As  they  hung  clustered  along  their 
parapet,  waiting  for  the  smoke  to  clear  and  show  the  re- 
sult of  their  bombing,  they  offered  us  a  fair,  if  momen- 
tary, target.  An  order  passed  back  over  the  'phone  to 
the  battery  with  all  the  urgency  that  could  be  put  into 
it.  We  waited  an  anxious  moment  with  our  glasses  on 
the  parapet,  imagining  the  hurried  movements  of  our 
men  at  the  guns,  estimating  the  moment  they  would  be 
ready.  The  call  of  our  signaller  came,  passing  up  the 
word  from  the  guns  as  each  reported  fired  :  "  Number 
one  fired — two  fired."  And  an  instant  after  he  spoke 
we  saw  the  puff-puff-puff  of  our  bursting  shrapnel 
fairly  over  the  trench  and  the  clustered  heads.  The 
six  rounds  were  placed,  their  bursts  timed,  to  per- 
fection (and  each  round  spills  over  three  hundred 
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shrapnel  bullets).  The  top  of  the  parapet  was  swept 
as  bare  as  if  a  gigantic  broom  had  run  along  it. 

But  again  the  attack  had  failed,  and  failed  at  a  cost 
we  could  estimate  by  looking  out  at  the  khaki  figures 
scattered  so  thickly  on^the  neutral  ground,  and  the 
swollen  stream  of  casualties  that  flooded  back  past  our 
observation  post;  by  remembering  that  this  was  only 
a  portion  of  the  front,  that  many  miles  of  it  had  been 
attacked,  that  the  attack  had  failed  all  along  the  line. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  we  pottered  restlessly  about 
the  observation  post,  watching  the  wounded  being  brought 
back,  hearing  further  reports  of  our  failure.  Later  it 
came  on  a  thin,  drizzling  rain,  one  of  those  wetting  rains 
that  penetrate  every  crevice  of  any  mackintosh  or  cloak, 
that  soak  and  chill  to  the  bone  and  heart.  The  churned- 
up  ground  became  a  filthy,  slippery  quagmire,  over 
which  the  stretcher-bearers  floundered  and  slid,  with 
their  tortured  burdens  gasping  and  groaning  at  the 
unavoidable  jolts  and  wrenches. 

The  day  went  out  in  a  chill,  wet  dusk,  and  the  crowded 
trenches  gave  a  fitting  finish  to  it  as  they  emptied  their 
streams  of  casualties.  We  could  see  the  staring  white 
of  their  bandages  as  they  slipped  along  behind  the 
barricade ;  stooped  or  crawled  past  the  places  where  it 
was  broken  down;  came  hobbling  and  dragging  back 
past  the  observation  post  with  haggard,  weary  faces, 
dirty  and  mud-bedaubed  from  head  to  foot,  glimpses 
of  white  skin  showing  under  the  dangling  rags  of  cloth- 
ing cut  away  to  dress  their  wounds. 

Out  over  the  neutral  ground  the  flares  began  to 
toss  and  blaze,  and  an  occasional  splutter  of  rifle-fire 
galled  the  stretcher-bearers  crawling  out  and  searching 
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cautiously  for  any  wounded  who  might  have  been  left. 
And  beyond  that  the  German  parapet  and  breastwork 
showed  up  undamaged.  Save  for  a  few  burst  sandbags, 
the  splashed  mark  of  a  shell's  burst,  a  slightly  ragged 
edge  here  and  there  that  we  knew  would  be  repaired 
and  as  good  and  strong  as  ever  before  morning,  the 
German  first  line  was  as  strong  and  unharmed  and 
inviolate  as  when  we  looked  out  on  it  this  morning.  We 
had  made  two  strong  attacks  ;  we  had  not  taken  a  foot 
of  ground  or  a  single  prisoner. 

So  finished  the  day,  May  9,  1915 — about  the  worst 
and  most  miserably  depressing  day  I  have  known  in 
the  War. 

The  sequel — one  of  the  best  days  I  have  known — 
came  exactly  a  week  later. 

Once  more,  from  the  same  observation  post,  we 
watched  the  attack  launch  out  and  over  the  open ; 
watched  men  run  and  fall,  the  lines  rend  and  break 
under  the  streaming  shells  and  bullets.  But  this  time 
the  artillery  preparation  had  been  better :  the  German 
front  line  had  been  badly  damaged  by  heavy  shells, 
the  wire  had  been  more  completely  cut  with  shrapnel. 
This  time  we  watched  the  scurrying  khaki  figures  reach 
the  wire,  push  through,  scramble  at  and  over  the  parapet, 
and  watched  the  supports  push  instantly  out  and  over 
and  in  to  their  assistance. 

In  bare  minutes  the  front  line  out  to  our  right  was 
taken ;  but  on  our  left  front  the  defence  was  more  stub- 
born, and  a  savage  close-quarter  fight  raged  for  some 
minutes.  It  was  while  this  went  on  that  we  got  such 
a  chance  of  a  target  as  we  had  vainly  longed  for  a  week 
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ago.  The  Germans  began  to  push  up  supports  to 
their  front  line.  It  may  be  that  they  thought  the 
moment  critical,  and,  instead  of  passing  their  men  slowly 
up  under  cover  of  the  communication  trench,  tried  to 
rush  them  rapidly  over-the  open  between  the  support 
trenches  and  the  front  line.  Anyhow,  there  they  were 
in  our  full  view,  a  solid  crowd  of  them  in  the  dead  open. 
A  look  at  the  map,  a  few  rapid  calculations,  and  an  urgent 
order  to  the  battery  switched  all  our  six  guns  on  to  the 
target,  and  in  a  few  seconds  our  shrapnel  was  burst- 
ing exactly  over  the  heads  of  the  advancing  Germans. 
When  a  field  battery,  shooting  its  best  and  hardest, 
catches  a  body  of  men  with  shrapnel  in  the  open,  it  can 
do  most  murderous  execution.  So  it  was  here.  The 
supports  were  shot  to  pieces — the  hailing  shrapnel 
cutting  swathes  through  them,  killing  and  wounding, 
and  scattering  the  rest  as  hard  as  they  could  run  for 
cover.  A  few  pressed  on  bravely  and  reached  the 
front  line ;  but  most  scurried  back  to  their  support 
trenches,  or  flung  themselves  down  in  shell  craters  or 
anywhere  that  offered  cover.  Certainly  no  useful  weight 
of  support  reached  that  portion  of  the  front  line,  and 
a  moment  later  the  rapid  movement  of  our  infantry's 
flag  along  the  trench  told  it  had  surrendered. 

But  along  to  the  right  of  this  portion,  and  between  it 
and  another  captured  bit  a  few  hundred  yards  farther 
right,  there  was  a  long  strip  of  the  front  line  which  held 
out  stoutly ;  and  try  as  they  would,  our  infantry  failed 
to  cross  the  open  facing  this  length  of  breastwork,  or 
to  press  in  and  take  it  from  the  flanks. 

For  a  time  the  position  was  critical.  The  uncaptured 
length  of  trench  was  several  hundred  yards  long,  and 
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was  connected  up  with  the  German  support  -  trench 
system  by  several  communication  ways.  If  we  failed 
to  effect  quickly  a  capture  of  the  whole  length,  it  meant 
that  reinforcements  might  be  pushed  up  in  strength, 
drive  home  a  counter-attack  on  the  line  we  held,  and 
press  outwards  at  the  same  time  from  the  trench  they 
held  in  the  front  line — in  other  words,  attack  our  newly 
captured  trench  in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  The 
supports  we  were  pushing  out  to  the  captured  line 
had  to  make  their  way  over  the  open  ground  under 
heavy  shell-fire,  and  also  under  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles 
and  machine  guns  of  the  uncaptured  length.  To  send 
enough  men  and  supplies  of  ammunition  and  bombs 
under  these  circumstances  was  handicapping  us  heavily, 
while  the  Germans  could  get  men  up  to  their  attacking 
positions  under  cover  of  the  communication  trenches. 

Again  and  again  our  infantry  drove  in  a  hard-pressed 
assault.  But  the  open  ground  here  was  of  consider- 
able width,  and  the  direct  frontal  attack  was  punished 
heavily  and  forced  back.  The  attack  made  on  the 
ends  of  the  trench  at  the  same  time  dared  not  come  out 
of  the  trench  into  the  open,  and  therefore  could  bring 
no  great  weight  to  bear.  The  attacks  failed,  and  the 
length  of  trench  remained  strongly  held — and,  as  we 
knew  well,  was  being  still  further  strengthened  every 
minute. 

As  we  watched  anxiously  during  the  following  lull, 
we  saw  a  tremendous  explosion  on  the  open  ground 
well  behind  the  uncaptured  trench.  For  some  minutes 
we  were  puzzled  over  this.  The  "  splash/'  the  report, 
and  the  volume  of  smoke  and  flying  debris  looked  as  if  a 
mine  had  been  sprung,  and  yet  it  appeared  an  impossible 
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place  for  a  mine.  And  except  for  the  size  of  the  ex- 
plosion, it  looked  exactly  like  a  great  shell-burst.  We 
were  mystified,  and  while  we  were  still  puzzling  over 
the  business,  there  came  another  and  exactly  similar 
burst,  this  time  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  front  trench. 

Then  the  signaller  at  our  'phone  called  that  Bri- 
gade wanted  to  speak,  and  the  major  hurried  to  the 
'phone.  He  was  back  to  the  lookout  place  in  a  matter 
of  minutes,  beaming  with  pleased  excitement.  "  Look 
out  for  some  fun  now,"  he  said.  "  That's  '  Granny ' 
shelling,  and  she's  going  to  creep  right  back  on  to  the 
front  line." 

The  mystery  was  explained.  *  Granny "  up  to 
now  had  never  tried  dropping  shells  anywhere  but  far 
back  out  of  reach  of  our  lines.  It  was  a  new,  and,  as 
we  thought,  risky  development  to  have  her  plastering 
her  huge  shells  down  on  a  front-line  trench  where  her 
splinters  could  actually  be  a  danger  to  our  own  men. 

But  our  men  were  well  warned  to  keep  down  under 
good  cover  while  "  Granny  "  was  at  work,  and  not  to 
expose  themselves  until  they  were  given  the  word. 
Cautiously,  round  by  round,  "  Granny "  dropped  her 
great  shells  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  German  breast- 
work, until  one,  with  a  tremendous  crash,  dropped 
fairly  on  top  of  their  parapet.  There  was  a  terrific 
flash,  a  violent  upheaval  of  smoke  and  debris,  flying 
sandbags  hurtling  in  every  direction,  a  towering  column 
of  dust  and  dirt  that  hung  long  and  floated  off  slowly 
and  heavily.  When  it  cleared,  we  saw  a  great  rent 
gaping  in  the  breastwork  where  the  shell  had  hit,  a 
gap  that  reached  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground. 
For  half  a  dozen  yards  where  "  Granny  "  had  struck 
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the  breastwork  simply  was  not ;  for  another  dozen  yards 
out  from  the  hole  the  sandbags  were  blown  down  and 
lay  in  tumbled  wreckage.  High  above  the  roaring  fire 
of  the  guns  there  came  to  our  ears  a  long,  exultant  British 
cheer;  and  before  it  died  down,  CRASH,  "  Granny'1 
struck  again,  fifty  yards  along  the  trench,  tearing  out 
another  great  gap  and  blowing  the  breastwork  to  a 
spilled  rubbish  heap. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  slowly,  deliberately,  exactly, 
"  Granny  "  pounded  that  trench,  knocking  it  to  pieces 
before  our  eyes.  We  watched  through  our  glasses, 
wondering  that  the  defenders  could  stand  the  punish- 
ment, the  suspense  of  not  knowing  which  section  of 
them  and  their  defence  was  to  be  the  next  to  be  blown 
literally  to  pieces. _ It  was  amazing  that  they  stood  it 
as  long  as  they  did,  but  presently  the  strain  became  too 
great ;  the  overtried  nerves  cracked  and  broke.  We 
saw  a  flutter  of  white  rags,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  heads 
and  a  forest  of  upheld  arms,  appearing  above  the  ragged 
edge  of  the  battered  parapet.  Our  infantry  fire  ceased, 
and  for  a  time  no  move  was  made.  We  had  been  having 
too  many  bitter  lessons  on  the  white-flag  trick  to  send 
men  over  to  accept  a  surrender,  so  presently  "  Granny  " 
bowled  another  shell  over.  That  was  enough,  and  a 
crowd  of  Germans  emerged  from  their  trench,  and, 
with  hands  held  high  above  their  heads,  came  trotting 
over  the  open  and  in  to  our  trench.  More  white  rags 
and  empty  hands  were  waving  above  the  parapet  now, 
and  our  men  waved  in  return  for  them  to  come  over. 
Another  lot  appeared,  and  as  they  crossed  scores  more 
began  to  emerge  and  follow.  Our  fire  by  now  had 
ceased  to  play  anywhere  near  the  surrendering  trench ; 
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but  a  fierce  machine-gun  and  shell  fire  swept  down 
suddenly  on  the  running  "  Kamerads,"  bowling  them 
over  right  and  left.  This  fire  came  from  the  German 
lines,  and  after  hesitating  a  moment  in  the  open,  running 
pitifully  this  way  and  that,  and  falling  fast  under  their 
own  friends'  fire,  the  would-be  surrenderers  bolted, 
some  on  and  in  to  our  trench,  others  back  into  their  own. 
We  waited  a  little  longer  to  give  them  another  chance, 
and  then  "  Granny  "  opened  up  on  the  parapet  again. 
Our  other  guns  were  putting  down  a  heavy  barrage 
on  the  communication  trenches,  and  soon  after  we  in 
the  observation  post  caught  sight  of  a  few  Germans 
running  out  from  their  trench  and  back  over  the  open 
to  their  second  line.  This  could  not  be  allowed.  If 
this  few  escaped,  probably  scores  or  hundreds  more 
would  follow.  Hurried  orders  passed  over  the  'phone 
again,  and  before  the  Germans  could  reach  cover  the 
battery  was  plastering  a  strip  of  ground  with  shrapnel, 
which  hailed  down  between  the  runners  and  safety. 
They  hesitated  a  moment :  some  turned  back ;  others 
made  a  dash  through  the  shrapnel  belt ;  others  waited 
to  see  what  success  they  had  in  their  attempt.  They  were 
shot  down,  and  the  waverers  promptly  bolted  back  into 
their  front  line. 

;<  Granny  "  continued  to  hammer  the  barricade  to 
pieces,  and  the  field  guns  and  the  rifles  kept  a  storm  of 
shrapnel  and  bullets  going  on  the  gaps  where  we  caught 
glimpses  of  men  dodging  to  and  fro.  From  both  ends 
of  the  line  our  infantry  began  to  press  in,  shooting  and 
bombing.  A  few  minutes  more  finished  the  resistance, 
and  flags  and  waving  hands  began  to  appear  again 
along  the  line.  Our  infantry  at  the  nearest  end  emerged 
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into  the  open ;  and  one  officer  and  a  sergeant  started  to 
beckon  the  Germans  out,  herding  them  into  the  open 
and  making  them  halt  and  form  up  there,  while  our  men 
waited,  covering  them  with  their  rifles. 

There  was  a  touch  of  the  ridiculous  and  an  immense 
cheerfulness  about  the  sight  of  those  two  chivying  the 
Germans  out  and  making  them  obey  their  orders ;  and 
down  in  our  front-line  trench  our  men  crowded  to  the 
parapet,  cheering  lustily  and  waving  like  spectators  at 
a  football  match.  Why  the  German  forward  officers 
did  not  turn  their  guns  on  our  trench  I  don't  know. 
Perhaps  they  were  also  in  the  surrendering  front  line ; 
but,  anyhow,  no  shell  swept  our  trench  and  the  happy 
onlookers,  as  it  might  have  done.  Some  hundreds  of 
Germans  were  collected,  given  the  word  to  march,  and 
came  solemnly  trudging  over  the  open  ground  to  our 
line,  with  their  hands  well  over  their  heads  and  our 
officer  and  sergeant  shepherding  them  in.  It  was  one 
of  the  cheeriest  sights  I've  seen  in  the  War,  and  the  more 
so  as  it  completed  the  capture  of  the  front  line  and  a 
secure  footing  in  the  German  system  for  some  thousands 
of  yards. 

Our  attack  pressed  on,  and  kept  making  steady  if 
slow  advance  and  sending  back  further  batches  of 
prisoners.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  messages  and 
reports  came  along  of  the  progress  farther  up  and  down 
the  line.  All  the  reports  were  good,  and  told  of  footing 
secured,  front,  second,  and  third  lines  captured,  and 
varying  hundreds  of  prisoners  at  different  parts. 

At  dusk  we  stood  down  at  the  back  door  of  our 
observation  post  and  watched  for  a  little  the  long  lines 
of  prisoners  passing  back,  the  fresh  infantry  and  a 
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stream  of  carriers  of  ammunition  and  bombs  pushing 
up  to  strengthen  our  hold  on  the  captured  lines.  There 
were  casualties  coming  back  too,  but  in  nothing  like 
the  numbers  of  the  week  before.  And  all,  even  the 
most  seriously  wounded^  were  cheerful  as  crickets- 
smoking  and  joking  and  passing  pleasant  and  consola- 
tory remarks  to  the  dejected  prisoners.  And  two  out 
of  three  of  the  wounded,  even  the  stretcher  cases,  hung 
on  carefully  to  a  captured  rifle  or  bayonet,  or,  greatest 
prize  and  treasure  of  all,  a  German  helmet. 

The  guns  were  still  rumbling  and  the  shells  wailing 
over  our  heads  ;  but  almost  all  the  fire  was  from  our 
side,  and  the  major  offered  a  possible  explanation  of 
this. 

"  We're  going  after  them  hard  again  at  the  first 
streak  of  light,"  the  major  informed  us.  "  They've 
almost  ceased  fire,  probably  because  our  attack  looks 
like  being  successful  enough  to  make  their  gun  positions 
risky  to  hold.  Daresay  they're  working  like  fury  to 
get  the  guns  out  and  hauled  back  where  they'll  have  more 
chance  of  being  out  of  reach  of  to-morrow's  attack." 

That  put  the  finishing  touch  of  hope  and  confidence 
to  one  of  the  best  days  I  have  known — the  best  one 
could  well  wish  for  in  war. 


V. 


THE    FIFTEENTH    DIVISION    AT   LOOS. 

BY    CAPTAIN   NEIL    MACMILLAN,    QTH    GORDON 
HIGHLANDERS. 

HHHE  Battle  of  Loos  was  the  first  occasion  when  the 
A  New  Armies  of  Britain  were  engaged  in  a  battle 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
reputation  of  more  than  one  division  whose  names  were 
afterwards  to  become  household  words.  In  this  chapter 
I  will  try  to  give  an  account  of  the  impressions  of  one 
officer  of  the  New  Armies  in  his  first  great  action. 

The  weather  during  August  1915  had  been  ideal  for 
the  work  of  preparation  for  the  coming  offensive.  The 
hot  sun  was  usually  tempered  by  pleasant  winds,  and 
the  nights  were  cool  and  clear.  The  i5th  Division,  to 
which  I  belonged,  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect 
of  its  first  battle.  It  was  a  purely  Scottish  division, 
recruited  from  almost  every  rank  of  life  and  every 
county  in  Scotland.  The  standard  of  physique  and 
education  was  high  in  the  ranks  as  well  as  among  the 
officers.  As  an  example  of  its  heterogeneous  composi- 
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tion,  in  one  battalion  taken  at  random  there  were  among 
the  officers  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  director  of  a 
famous  engineering  firm,  a  well-known  civil  engineer, 
a  lawyer,  two  chartered  accountants,  two  stockbrokers, 
several  bankers,  two  International  football  players,  an 
amateur  golf  champion,  several  landed  proprietors,  and 
a  professor  of  science.  Among  the  men  in  the  same 
battalion  were  to  be  found  lawyers,  accountants,  bankers, 
engineers,  and  champion  athletes.  This  was  an  average 
battalion,  representative  of  the  division.  The  division 
consisted  of  the  44th,  45 th,  and  46th  Brigades,  and  was 
commanded  from  the  beginning,  during  the  Battle  of 
Loos,  and  long  afterwards  by  Major- General  M'Cracken 
(now  Lieutenant-General  Sir  F.  W.  M'Cracken).  In 
the  44th  Brigade  were  the  Qth  Black  Watch,  the  8th 
Seaforths,  the  roth  Gordons,  and  the  yth  Camerons  ; 
in  the  45th  Brigade,  the  i3th  Royal  Scots,  the  yth  Royal 
Scots  Fusiliers,  the  6th  Camerons,  and  the  nth  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders  ;  in  the  46th  Brigade,  the 
7th  and  8th  K.O.S.B.,  the  loth  Scottish  Rifles,  and  the 
1 2th  Highland  Light  Infantry.  The  Divisional  Pioneers 
were  the  9th  Gordons. 

The  division  relieved  the  47th  Division  in  what  was 
called  the  Grenay  Line,  opposite  the  Double  Grassier, 
just  south  of  Loos.  This  was  then  the  extreme  right  of 
the  British  army.  Presently  we  were  relieved  in  turn 
by  the  47th  Division,  and  took  over  the  line  on  their 
left  opposite  Loos,  where  we  spent  the  weeks  prior  to 
the  assault.  A  huge  programme  of  special  work  had  to 
be  undertaken  when  the  hot  August  weather  gave  place 
to  the  crisp  days  of  September.  Behind  the  lines  troops 
selected  for  the  assault  drilled  and  practised  manoeuvres 
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among  the  golden  sheaves  in  the  cornfields,  where  the 
French  women  and  old  men  were  gathering  in  the 
harvest.  I  well  remember  the  beauty  of  those  opening 
days  of  September,  when  even  the  ugly  mining  country 
around  Nceux-les-Mines  was  glorified  by  autumn  colour- 
ing. I  well  remember,  too,  the  pleasant  little  estaminets 
in  that  village,  and  Mile.  Yvonne,  daintiest  and  kindest 
of  French  women,  whose  death  by  shell-fire  later  in 
the  war  was  a  personal  grief  to  the  whole  division. 

I  remember,  too,  the  curious  feeling  of  exhilaration 
that  grew  upon  us  all  as  the  great  day  approached  and 
the  immense  preparations  were  completed.  In  front 
of  us,  as  we  worked,  stood  the  twin  towers  of  Loos,  the 
headgear  of  a  colliery,  which  our  men  called  the  Tower 
Bridge.  There  was  something  oddly  sinister  about 
that  erection.  The  eyes  of  the  enemy  seemed  almost 
to  be  peeping  out  of  it,  and,  indeed,  this  was  no  fancy, 
for  it  provided  an  admirable  view-point  for  the  German 
observers. 

It  was  a  relief  to  us  all  when  the  preliminary  bombard- 
ment began.  To  us,  at  that  stage  of  the  war,  it  seemed 
the  most  marvellous  pyrotechnic  display  we  had  ever 
seen.  Day  and  night  for  nearly  a  fortnight  it  continued. 
Over  the  rest  of  the  world  lay  the  amber  sunshine,  but 
over  the  battlefield  hung  a  pall  of  dun,  acrid  smoke. 

Presently  secret  orders  for  the  attack  came  to  each 
unit,  and  one's  thoughts  were  given  a  definite  direction. 
Conferences  took  place  at  the  different  Headquarters  ; 
officers  outlined  on  their  maps  the  plan  of  battle,  and 
explained  it  to  their  N.C.O.'s  and  men.  Then  came 
an  unexpected  Army  Order  postponing  the  attack  for 
three  days,  since  the  French  were  not  yet  ready.  This 
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news  did  not  relax,  but  increased,  the  tension  ;  but 
happily  there  was  so  much  work  to  be  done  that  our 
nerves  were  not  seriously  tried.  In  those  days  our 
artillery  had  played  many  tricks  on  the  enemy.  Sud- 
denly along  the  whole  front  the  guns  would  cease  firing  ; 
the  Germans,  thinking  an  attack  imminent,  would  man 
the  trenches  ;  and  then  at  a  given  signal  the  bombard- 
ment would  be  resumed  with  double  fury.  In  this 
way  we  seriously  puzzled  the  enemy  as  to  our  exact 
moment  of  attack. 

At  last  final  orders  were  received  and  zero  hour 
definitely  fixed.  In  the  area  of  the  i5th  Division  the 
direct  assault  on  Loos  was  to  be  launched  by  the  44th 
Brigade,  of  which  the  Qth  Black  Watch  and  the  8th 
Seaforths  were  to  form  the  point  of  the  attack,  with  the 
7th  Camerons  in  support,  and  the  loth  Gordons  and 
two  companies  of  the  Qth  Gordons  following.  The 
46th  Brigade  was  to  advance  on  the  left  of  the  44th 
Brigade,  and  work  round  so  as  to  close  in  on  Loos  from 
the  north.  The  45th  Brigade,  together  with  the  two 
remaining  companies  of  the  Qth  Gordons,  was  to  be 
held  in  divisional  reserve.  The  village  of  Loos  was  the 
first  objective,  and  Hill  70,  to  the  east  of  it,  the  second. 
The  plan  of  battle,  however,  allowed  for  the  attack  to 
proceed  beyond  Hill  70  should  circumstances  be  favour- 
able. This  last  order  was  modified  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle,  and  Hill  70  made  the  limit  of  the  advance. 
Unfortunately  there  was  insufficient  time  left  to  explain 
this  change  clearly  to  all  the  troops  concerned,  and  the 
leading  battalions  were  in  doubt  about  their  final  ob- 
jective. We  shall  see  the  serious  loss  which  this  mis- 
understanding was  to  cause. 
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At  last  came  the  night  before  the  morrow.  The  as- 
saulting troops  took  up  their  battle  positions,  and  the 
reserves  established  themselves  in  the  reserve  assembly 
trenches.  Animated  was  the  spectacle  and  feverish  the 
activity  in  Philosophe  and  Mazingarbe,  the  villages 
just  behind  our  lines.  The  men  wondered  how  they 
had  ever  got  into  such  an  inferno  of  sound,  and  presently 
had  the  strange  sense  of  having  lived  all  their  lives  in 
its  horrible  din.  The  unreality  of  the  scene  seemed  to 
be  the  only  tangible  reality  in  their  experience.  Imagina- 
tive folk  tried  to  describe  to  themselves  the  impressions 
which  the  turmoil  made  on  their  consciousness,  and 
gave  it  up  in  despair.  As  the  night  wore  on  and  the 
dawn  approached,  a  whole  lifetime  seemed  to  have  passed 
in  this  incredible  chaos  ;  but  as  the  light  increased — 
oh,  how  slowly ! — the  chill  of  the  raw  drizzling  morning 
of  Saturday,  25th  September,  brought  a  violent  reaction. 
The  past  now  seemed  the  only  reality,  and  men  thought 
of  home  and  wondered  if  it  would  be  their  fate  ever  to 
see  it  again.  I  think  we  all  had  a  momentary  sense  of 
depression  ;  but  only  for  a  moment,  for  each  of  us  had 
long  ago  counted  the  cost. 

Then  suddenly  along  the  trenches  passed  a  thrill 
and  a  rustle,  as  when  in  the  Prophet's  dream  the  Spirit 
of  Life  breathed  over  the  Valley  of  Dry  Bones.  Stand 
to  !  The  waiting  was  over  and  all  the  unsettling  thoughts 
that  it  bred.  There  was  now  only  one  thing  in  the 
world  to  think  about — the  enemy. 

At  ten  minutes  to  six  the  gas  was  released.  Slowly 
it  crawled  along  the  ground  up  the  slope  towards  the 
German  trenches.  It  was  an  anxious  moment.  The 
wind  was  light,  the  air  humid,  and  the  earth  muddy 
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with  the  drizzle  of  the  night.  If  only  the  attack  had 
been  made  three  days  earlier  as  originally  planned  ! 
The  enemy  greeted  the  appearance  of  the  gas  cloud 
with  a  furious  burst  of  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire.  The 
crackle  of  bullets  over  the  trenches  rose  above  the  roar 
of  our  bombardment  and  the  explosion  of  enemy  shells. 

And  then  the  great  moment  arrived.  At  6.30,  in 
an  instant  the  tortured  air  was  hushed  as  our  field  guns 
ceased  fire  on  the  enemy  front  trenches.  Whistles 
blew,  and  up  the  steps  sprang  the  Highlanders  of  the 
44th  Brigade,  blue  with  the  cold,  but  eager  for  action. 
With  a  wild  exhilaration  they  surged  forward  over  No 
Man's  Land — that  Rubicon  which  for  so  long  had 
seemed  impassable.  What  dreadful  denizens  of  Hell 
must  that  hideous  masked  line  have  appeared  to  the 
German  defence  !  Brave  men  indeed  were  those  of 
the  enemy  who  nerved  themselves  to  meet  those  terri- 
fying apparitions. 

The  enemy  wire  entanglements  had  been  shattered 
by  our  shrapnel,  but  the  cut  wire  lay  in  nasty  loops 
and  heaps  like  brambles  in  a  thicket.  Nothing  delayed 
the  Highlanders.  Men  fell  fast,  but  the  line  swept  on 
and  hurled  itself  on  the  enemy.  Those  formidable 
strong-points,  the  Lens  Road  and  the  Loos  Road  Re- 
doubts, bravely  resisted,  but  were  overwhelmed  in 
the  tide.  The  trenches  were  full  of  German  dead,  as 
No  Man's  Land  was  carpeted  with  dead  and  dying 
Highlanders.  On  went  the  44th  Brigade  up  the  com- 
munication trenches,  while  from  the  deeper  dug-outs 
the  enemy  rushed  up  with  machine  guns,  disputing 
the  passage  with  vain  heroism. 

In  a  little  over  half  an  hour  the  whole  German  front 
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position  was  in  our  hands.  It  had  been  breathless 
work,  and  men  came  to  a  sudden  standstill,  amazed  at 
the  rapidity  of  events  in  this  strange  nightmare  world. 

Below  in  the  hollow  lay  Loos,  with  the  gaunt  colossus 
of  the  Tower  Bridge  striding  above  it.  In  front  of  the 
village  was  the  German  second  line,  about  two  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  crest  of  the  slope.  The  defences 
of  this  line  were  strong,  the  wire  deep  and  heavy,  and, 
except  in  a  few  places,  untouched  by  our  artillery.  The 
attack  rapidly  reorganized  itself,  and  went  hurtling 
down  the  slope.  It  was  a  long  distance  they  had  to 
cover,  and  all  the  time  they  were  exposed  to  the  direct 
fire  of  the  German  field  and  machine  guns.  But  with- 
out a  waver  the  line  pressed  on  till  it  reached  the  wire. 
With  bleeding  faces  and  limbs,  and  torn  kilts  and  tunics, 
the  Highlanders  tore  their  way  through  it,  shouting 
wild  words  of  encouragement  to  each  other.  One 
sergeant  rebuked  the  profanity  of  his  men.  "  Hold 
your  swearing,  lads,"  he  cried,  "  and  keep  your  breath. 
The  next  stop's  Potsdam ! "  By  7.30  the  second  line 
was  ours,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  Brigade  was 
sweeping  through  the  streets  of  Loos. 

Here  the  right  of  the  brigade  came  into  touch  with 
the  47th  Division,  whose  leading  troops  were  entering 
the  southern  precincts  of  the  village.  This  division, 
composed  entirely  of  London  Territorials,  had  made  a 
magnificent  advance.  With  incomparable  dash  they  had 
carried  the  Double  Grassier,  a  long,  strongly  fortified 
double  slag-heap  ;  soon  afterwards  they  reached  Loos 
cemetery  and  entered  the  village. 

But  how  has  the  46th  Brigade  been  faring  all  this 
while  ?  At  the  beginning  of  the  attack  part  of  this 
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brigade  had  a  trying  experience.  The  gas  on  the  left 
had  eddied  back  into  their  trenches,  causing  a  momentary 
confusion  in  the  front  line.  Quickly  appraising  the 
situation  and  careless  of  personal  danger,  Piper  Laidlaw, 
of  the  yth  K.O.S.B.,  sprang  on  the  parapet  and  marched 
to  and  fro  piping,  until  he  fell  wounded.  The  men 
rallied  to  the  attack,  and  the  brigade  went  forward  in 
magnificent  style  and  took  their  first  and  second  ob- 
jectives. They  were  now  closing  in  on  the  north  of 
Loos. 

The  whole  divisional  line,  being  now  in  touch, 
moved  forward.  The  44th  Brigade  fought  their  way 
through  the  streets,  every  house  of  which  was  manned 
by  the  enemy.  In  some  of  the  cottages  isolated  field 
guns  kept  firing  to  the  last.  Penetrating  the  turmoil, 
the  plaintive  wailing  of  children  now  and  then  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Highlanders,  and  it  did  not  lessen  their 
fury.  They  smashed  the  doors  with  the  butts  of  their 
rifles,  and  bayoneted  the  defenders.  Extraordinary 
scenes  took  place  when  they  found  the  French  in- 
habitants crouching  in  their  cellars.  Women  and  chil- 
dren, sobbing  with  joy,  would  fling  their  arms  round 
the  necks  of  bloodstained  soldiers.  About  fifty  of 
these  unfortunates  were  rescued.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  Mile.  Moreau,  the  heroine  of  this  little  band  ?  It 
was  she  who  for  fourteen  desperate  months  kept  up 
their  spirits  by  the  example  of  her  own  unshakable 
courage  and  hope.  I  think  these  sights  in  Loos  brought 
home  to  our  men  for  the  first  time  the  real  horror  of 
war. 

The  German  resistance  was  short.  Thoroughly 
demoralized,  the  enemy  surrendered  in  batches  in  the 
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cellars  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  A  gallant  few, 
however,  remained  at  their  posts  in  deep  dug-outs, 
directing  by  telephone  the  German  guns,  till  later  in 
the  day  they  were  discovered. 

It  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock,  and  Loos  was  in  our 
hands.  There  was  still  much  work  to  be  done  in  clear- 
ing up,  but  that  was  left  to  the  supporting  troops.  The 
Highlanders  were  impatient.  Hill  70,  the  gently  sloping 
rise  to  the  east  of  the  village,  was  still  to  be  won.  The 
attacking  line  re-formed — what  was  left  of  the  Black 
Watch  and  Seaforths,  with  the  yth  Camerons  and  loth 
Gordons  leading,  together  with  the  first  two  companies 
of  the  Qth  Gordons. 

As  the  second  stage  of  the  advance  began,  the  Ger- 
mans opened  heavy  fire  from  the  trenches  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  Our  men  lay  down,  and  the  Germans  left 
their  trenches  as  if  to  counter-attack.  With  a  cheer  the 
Highlanders  sprang  to  their  feet  and  charged  up  the 
hill.  The  scene  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  cross- 
country race  with  a  full  field.  Men  ran  as  if  for  a  prize. 
It  was  not  a  line,  but  a  crowd,  that  arrived  at  the  top 
of  the  slope.  Cheering  madly,  they  fell  upon  the 
trenches  with  the  bayonet.  Infantry,  pioneers,  and 
Royal  Engineers — all  mixed  up  together — joined  in  the 
melee.  The  Redoubt  at  the  north  end  of  the  summit 
surrendered  to  a  handful.  The  main  objective  had 
been  won,  and  it  was  only  nine  o'clock. 

But  it  was  understood  by  the  men,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  that  the  orders  given  for  the  battle  permitted 
a  further  advance,  so  down  the  eastern  slope  of  Hill  70 
went  the  impetuous  line — Camerons,  Gordons,  and 
remnants  of  Black  Watch  and  Seaforths.  They  were 
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assailed  by  machine-gun  fire  from  Puits  14  to  on  the 
north  and  the  railway  embankment  on  the  south  ;  but 
they  did  not  stop  until  they  had  reached  the  first  houses 
in  Cite  St.  Auguste.  Here  they  were  held  up  by  the 
fire  from  a  nest  of  machine  guns  in  the  houses  and  in 
front  of  the  village. 

Their  position  was  hopeless  under  the  enfilading, 
frontal,  and  even  reverse  fire  which  converged  upon 
them  ;  but  they  held  on,  hoping-for  support  on  their 
flanks.  They  naturally  imagined  that  along  the  rest 
of  the  British  front  an  equally  successful  break-through 
had  been  effected,  and  that  the  flanking  enemy  strong- 
holds would  soon  be  carried.  They  had  reason,  too, 
for  their  optimism.  In  less  than  three  hours  they  had 
broken  through  every  enemy  defence,  and  advanced 
nearly  four  miles.  Had  they  known  that  the  2nd  Brigade 
of  the  ist  Division  immediately  on  their  left  was  still 
at  this  moment  held  up  by  the  German  front  line  at 
Lone  Tree,  they  would  never  have  left  the  trenches  on 
the  crest  of  Hill  70.  Even  as  it  was,  the  German  Army 
Headquarters  were  in  a  state  of  consternation,  and 
frantic  preparations  were  being  made  for  withdrawing 
their  heavy  guns. 

It  very  soon  became  clear  that  the  advance  troops  in 
front  of  Cite  St.  Auguste  must  be  brought  back.  How 
was  it  to  be  done  ?  The  Germans  were  massing  all 
around.  The  ground  over  which  they  would  have  to 
retire  was  a  slope,  destitute  of  cover,  and  completely 
exposed  to  the  enemy. 

Two  most  gallant  officers,  Major  Crichton  of  the 
Gordons  and  Major  Barren  of  the  Camerons,  volun- 
teered for  the  task.  They  fell  in  the  attempt,  but  the 
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order  reached  the  men.  Slowly  they  fell  back  under 
a  torrent  of  encircling  fire,  and  few  indeed  succeeded 
in  reaching  our  lines.  The  whole  slope  was  carpeted 
with  tartans,  strewn  like  bundles  of  uprooted  heather 
and  bracken  left  on  the  banks  of  a  Highland  stream  after 
an  autumn  spate. 

That  mad  Highland  charge  was  a  misunderstanding. 
It  was  not  war,  but  a  wild  berserk  adventure — a  mag- 
nificent feat  of  courage,  but  a  barren  one.  And  yet, 
looking  back  from  the  vantage-ground  of  four  years  of 
campaigning,  that  madness  had  in  it  the  seed  of  our 
future  success.  It  was  "  infiltration, "  the  very  tactics 
which  Ludendorff  used  with  such  deadly  effect  against 
us  in  March  1918.  In  what  did  these  tactics  consist  ? 
Highly  trained  storm  troops  attacked  various  sections 
of  a  front,  found  weak  spots,  summoned  their  reserves 
by  special  signals,  and  filtered  through.  In  this  way  a 
front  was  not  pierced  ;  it  was  crumbled  in  long  lengths. 
The  Highlanders  at  Loos  were  the  first  step  in  infiltra- 
tion. They  were  storm  troops  beyond  question  ;  but 
there  was  no  tactical  plan  behind  them,  no  certainty  of 
supports.  But  even  as  it  was,  that  lonely  charge  put 
the  fear  of  God  into  the  whole  German  hinterland  from 
Douai  to  Lille.  There  was  no  prophetic  eye  among  us 
to  see  what  was  implied  by  it,  and  we  set  it  down  as  a 
glorious  failure.  Four  years  later,  when  we  had  learned 
what  the  enemy  could  teach  us,  the  same  method  was 
applied  by  a  master  hand  to  break  in  turn  each  of  the 
German  defences. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  battlefield  over 
which  the  44th  Brigade  had  advanced,  let  us  accompany 
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the  45th  Brigade,  the  divisional  reserve,  as  they  moved 
to  their  support.  The  brigade  was  followed  by  two 
companies  of  the  9th  Gordons,  the  divisional  pioneers, 
the  other  two  companies  having,  as  we  have  seen,  shared 
in  the  attack. 

The  scene  behind  the  lines  is  one  of  tremendous 
movement  and  interest.  A  continuous  stream  of  am- 
bulances fills  the  roads,  those  going  forward  travelling 
at  full  speed  ;  those  returning  to  the  clearing-stations 
going  slow,  sometimes  painfully  slow,  on  account  of 
their  sad  burdens.  Ammunition  columns  thunder  up 
with  their  freight  of  shells,  swaying  perilously  on  the 
uneven  tracks.  Hundreds  of  walking  wounded,  with 
grimy  and  bloodstained  faces,  torn  tunics  and  kilts, 
bandaged  heads,  arms,  and  legs,  wander  westward  over 
the  battlefield.  There  are  cheery  greetings  between 
them  and  the  relieving  troops  as  comrades  recognize 
each  other,  and  questions  and  answers  are  rapidly  inter- 
changed. 

As  we  approach  Quality  Street,  the  group  of  miners* 
houses  immediately  behind  our  old  front  line  on  the 
Lens-Bethune  road,  we  see  that  our  batteries  there 
are  being  shelled  by  the  enemy.  We  pass  to  the  right 
of  them,  cross  our  old  front  trenches,  and  enter  what 
has  been  till  this  morning  the  desolate  region  of  No 
Man's  Land. 

Some  German  high-explosive  shells  are  bursting 
on  the  old  enemy  line  in  front  of  us.  A  hare — God 
knows  how  it  existed  all  this  time — comes  loping  past 
us.  Amid  the  noise  of  the  exploding  shells  we  hear 
another  sound,  and  presently  on  our  right  an  ammunition 
column  tops  the  crest  and  gallops  past  on  its  way  back 
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for  more  ammunition,  the  horses  with  distended  nostrils 
and  dripping  flanks.  A  moment  later  a  riderless  horse, 
mad  with  terror,  thunders  after  them.  We  guess  what 
has  happened,  and  realize  the  meaning  of  "  the  advance 
of  the  guns/' 

The  Colonel  gives  the  order  to  extend  in  succession, 
and  when  we  have  reached  the  crest  to  advance  at  a 
steady  double.  We  are  now  past  the  former  German 
front  line,  crossing  the  eastern  slope  towards  Loos. 
The  enemy  gunners  turn  their  attention  to  us,  but,  as 
on  the  crest  we  appeared  to  them  to  be  walking,  their 
shells  mostly  burst  behind  us.  It  is  a  very  tame  affair 
compared  with  our  sister  brigade's  advance  on  this 
same  slope  that  morning  ;  but  the  same  discipline  and 
training  which  enables  us  to  keep  perfect  line  over  the 
unequal  ground  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  when  our 
time  comes — and  that  will  not  be  long. 

Everywhere  lie  the  dead — the  Germans  with  faces 
a  greenish-yellow  from  the  gas,  our  own  mostly  lying 
with  faces  to  the  ground  and  towards  the  enemy.  The 
sight,  I  remember,  gave  me  a  curious  feeling  of  elation. 
One  did  not  think  of  these  men  as  dead  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  as  promoted  to  higher  rank.  Private  soldier 
or  superior  officer,  they  were  all  superior  to  one  now. 
One  looked  at  them  with  a  kind  of  proud  humility. 

On  the  Lens-Bethune  road  on  our  left  we  find  work 
going  on.  The  sappers  are  rapidly  bridging  the  trenches 
where  they  cross  the  road.  All  about  them  the  German 
shells  are  bursting,  and  the  fire  cannot  fail  to  be  accurate, 
for  the  place  is  directly  observed  by  the  German  gunners. 
But  the  work  goes  on.  Man  after  man  falls  to  rise  no 
more,  but  the  work  goes  on.  A  shell,  as  we  look,  falls 
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right  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  but  another  party 
rushes  up  and  sets  to  work  like  demons  to  finish  where 
the  others  left  off.  As  if  on  parade,  every  movement 
is  carried  out  with  precision.  The  famous  traditions 
of  the  Royal  Engineers-  were  wonderfully  upheld  by 
the  field  companies  of  our  division. 

We  have  now  reached  the  old  German  second  line 
in  front  of  Loos.  Here  lie  masses  of  every  tartan. 
Presently  we  reach  the  first  houses  of  the  village  and 
close  into  line  of  platoons.  Here  a  score  or  so  of  Ger- 
mans run  up  from  the  cellars  and  surrender. 

On  we  march  through  Loos,  while  the  German 
shrapnel  crashes  into  the  lattice  work  of  the  Tower 
Bridge,  and  the  great  shells  roar  over  our  heads  to 
burst  in  the  houses.  The  streets  now  resemble  nothing 
so  much  as  the  dry  beds  of  swift  torrents.  And  so  at 
last  we  arrive  at  Hill  70,  where  we  are  welcomed  by 
the  44th  Brigade. 

At  this  moment — midday  on  Saturday  the  25th — the 
situation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  British  front  was 
very  unequal.  In  the  south  the  i5th  and  47th  Divisions 
had  gained  their  objectives.  On  the  left  of  the  isth, 
the  2nd  Brigade  of  the  ist  Division  was  still  held  up 
by  the  first  German  line.  The  ist  Brigade  on  its  left 
lay  before  the  last  German  position  west  of  Hulluch. 
Farther  north,  the  7th  Division  was  beyond  the  German 
second  line  in  front  of  St.  Elie.  On  their  left,  the  9th 
Division  was  east  of  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt  and 
Fosse  8,  just  beyond  the  German  first  line.  The  gen- 
eral situation  was  fraught  with  tremendous  possibilities 
for  both  sides.  The  British  had  done  well,  but  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  lack  of  reserves  some  of  our  positions  were 
highly  precarious,  especially  those  of  the  yth  and  i5th 
Divisions.  Our  first  blow  could  not  be  immediately 
followed  up,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  was  able 
to  mass  his  troops  for  a  furious  counter-attack. 

The  attack  on  the  i5th  Division  was  delivered 
about  i  p.m.  Preceded  by  a  heavy  artillery  bombard- 
ment and  supported  by  massed  machine-gun  fire,  the 
Germans  swept  out  of  Bois  Hugo,  Cite  St.  Auguste, 
and  the  environs  of  Lens,  and  slowly  pressed  back  our 
weary  troops.  Our  guns  were  unable  to  give  us  very 
effective  supporting  fire  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
of  observation  and  the  nearly  complete  breakdown  of 
communications.  Very  slowly  we  had  to  fall  back,  and 
in  the  end  took  up  a  position  on  the  west  side  of  Hill  70, 
which  we  were  ordered  to  hold  at  all  costs.  By  nightfall 
Puits  14  bis  and  most  of  Hill  70  were  in  German  hands. 
During  this  counter-attack,  and  all  through  the  after- 
noon and  night,  the  enemy  guns  furiously  bombarded 
the  streets  of  Loos  and  the  Lens-Bethune  road.  With 
Puits  14  bis  in  their  possession,  they  had  the  advantage 
of  excellent  observation,  and  their  shells  caused  great 
havoc  among  our  guns  and  transport. 

The  question  of  reserves  had  now  become  a  des- 
perate one.  At  9.30  that  morning,  at  the  time  when  the 
44th  Brigade  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  Cite  St. 
Auguste,  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  placed  at 
Sir  Douglas  Haig's  disposal  the  2ist  and  24th  Divisions 
of  the  nth  Corps.  At  that  moment  these  divisions 
were  about  eight  miles  from  our  new  front,  and  on 
account  of  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  roads  would 
have  been  unable  in  any  case  to  render  effective  aid 
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before  nightfall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  late  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  before  they  arrived  in  strength 
near  the  front  line.  Both  divisions  had  newly  arrived 
from  England,  and  had  had  no  training  on  the  battle 
front.  Their  physique^ was  magnificent,  and  they  made 
a  splendid  appearance  as  in  greatcoats  and  full  marching 
order  they  tramped  up  through  the  rain  and  darkness. 
But  the  finest  physique  and  the  best  will  in  the  world 
will  not  atone  for  lack  of  leading  and  the  absence  of 
any  experience  of  actual  warfare.  I  think  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  no  British  troops  in  the  whole  campaign 
were  subjected  to  so  terrible  an  ordeal  as  these  divisions. 

The  position  during  the  night  of  Saturday  the  25th 
was  most  critical  for  our  troops  on  Hill  70.  Shortly 
after  midnight,  and  again  at  5.30  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  enemy  attacked.  Both  attacks  were  driven  off,  but 
the  troops  were  very  near  exhaustion.  During  the 
night  most  of  the  44th  Brigade  was  relieved,  and  rarely 
have  men  deserved  it  more.  Throughout  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening  the  remaining  two  companies 
of  the  Qth  Gordons  were  busy  putting  Loos  into  a  state 
of  defence,  loopholing  and  sandbagging  the  houses  at 
the  eastern  end,  and  running  communications  through 
the  houses  on  the  northern  side,  of  the  town.  When 
darkness  fell  a  trench  was  dug  at  right  angles  to  the 
houses  near  the  foot  of  Hill  70.  By  the  time  the  enemy 
attacked  at  5.30  a.m.  on  the  Sunday,  this  trench  was 
ready  and  manned. 

Sunday  morning  saw  the  45th  Brigade  holding  on, 
cheered  by  the  news  that  reinforcements  were  coming. 
The  rain  had  cleared  off,  and  a  light  haze  rolled  slowly 
over  the  ground  before  a  fresh  wind.  It  was  arranged 
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that  at  9  a.m.  the  reinforced  line  should  advance  and 
try  to  capture  the  lost  ground  on  the  hill. 

When  the  leading  troops  of  the  2ist  Division  ap- 
peared near  the  top  of  the  street  abutting  on  Hill  70 
they  were  in  fours  in  column  of  route,  though  they  were 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  front  line  and  it 
was  now  broad  daylight.  The  splendid  physique  of 
the  men  immediately  arrested  the  eye  ;  but  their  weary 
gait  proclaimed  how  trying  had  been  their  night's 
experience.  Happily,  to  some  extent  the  morning 
haze  protected  them  as  they  filed  past  the  gaps  between 
the  houses. 

For  about  an  hour  our  guns  had  been  directing  a 
desultory  and  not  very  effective  fire  on  the  enemy  posi- 
tion, for  a  proper  system  of  communication  between 
front  and  rear  had  not  been  established.  As  nine  o'clock 
approached,  the  waxing  sun  burned  up  the  mist,  and 
every  moment  visual  observation  became  better.  Then 
suddenly  the  mist  cleared,  and  the  troops  advancing  in 
the  open  were  caught  in  a  fusillade  of  German  machine- 
gun  fire.  The  men  fell  like  cornstalks  before  a  sickle. 
The  line  wavered,  fell  back,  but  again  advanced  in  the 
teeth  of  a  stream  of  bullets.  It  was  a  most  unfair 
initiation  for  troops  who  had  never  before  been  under 
fire,  for  the  requisite  steadiness  can  only  be  acquired 
by  painful  apprenticeship  in  warfare.  Decimated  by 
the  fire  which  poured  into  them  from  Puitsi^bis  and 
the  Redoubt,  they  checked  again,  rallied  again,  and 
advanced.  We  watched,  fascinated  and  speechless,  not 
yet  realizing  what  was  happening.  The  scene  looked 
to  us  like  a  practice  attack  on  manoeuvres.  We  could 
not  yet  believe  that  the  men  we  saw  falling  were  really 
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dead  and  wounded.  A  third  time  they  checked,  and 
a  third  time  they  advanced.  And  then  the  inevitable 
happened.  Except  for  a  portion  which  joined  the  45th 
Brigade  in  the  trenches  on  the  hill,  the  reinforcing  divi- 
sion was  out  of  action.  _  Some  one  had  blundered,  and 
blundered  badly,  and  sent  gallant  but  untrained  troops 
to  their  death. 

It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  the  defenders  on  the 
hill.  Had  the  Germans  then  pressed  their  attack  upon 
that  weary  remnant,  they  must  have  overpowered  them 
and  recaptured  Loos.  It  still  surprises  me  that  the 
enemy  neglected  to  seize  such  a  favourable  opportunity. 
I  can  only  imagine  one  reason  which  exercised  a  restrain- 
ing influence  on  their  Command.  It  is  that  they  thought 
that  Loos  was  strongly  defended,  being  misled  by  the 
new  trench  which  had  been  dug  in  the  night.  They 
could  not  guess  that  only  one  company  had  performed 
the  task.  They  could  also  see  with  their  glasses  that 
the  houses  had  been  loopholed  and  sandbagged,  and 
probably  drew  the  conclusion  that  they  were  defended 
by  massed  machine  guns.  Whatever  the  causes,  Loos 
was  saved,  though  its  defenders  had  still  to  pass  through 
many  critical  hours. 

It  was  left  to  the  hard-tried  45th  Brigade,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  troops  of  the  aist  Division,  to  attempt  to 
regain  the  lost  trench  on  Hill  70.  In  addition  to  the 
Redoubt,  Puits  14  bis  was  a  formidable  asset  on  the  side 
of  the  enemy,  for  it  gave  him  good  observation  of  our 
lines,  and  perfect  cover  for  his  machine  guns.  To 
retake  the  crest  was  impossible  without  effective  heavy 
artillery  support ;  but  the  brigade  went  gallantly  to 
the  attack.  It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  by 
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name  the  regiments,  and  still  less  the  officers  and  men, 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  episode.  But  as 
an  instance  of  wonderful  deeds  that  were  being  con- 
tinually performed,  not  only  at  this  moment  but  through- 
out the  whole  advance  of  the  I5th  Division,  the  gallantry 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Douglas  Hamilton  of  the  6th 
Camerons,  whom  he  commanded,  may  be  cited.  Four 
times  did  he  lead  his  battalion  to  the  attack,  and  when 
he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men  they  numbered  but  fifty. 

All  during  that  Sunday  night  the  air  was  filled  with  a 
moaning,  like  a  sea  on  a  distant  reef.  Rising  and  falling, 
and  pierced  every  now  and  then  with  the  anguished  cry 
of  a  man  in  his  death  agony,  the  sound  of  pain  vibrated 
through  the  darkness.  It  was  agonizing  for  the  men 
in  the  trenches,  for  they  were  powerless  to  help.  Few 
of  the  regimental  stretcher-bearers  were  left,  and  men 
could  not  be  spared  from  the  firing-line.  The  work  of 
evacuation  was  slow.  The  advance  dressing-stations 
in  the  west  of  the  village  were  full  to  overflowing,  and 
only  now  and  then  could  doctors  and  stretcher-bearers 
be  spared  to  make  the  long  and  difficult  journeys  to  the 
trenches.  The  troops  began  to  feel  that  everything  was 
failing  them — supports,  guns,  ammunition,  communica- 
tions, and  medical  aid.  They  had  not  tasted  food  since 
Saturday  morning,  nearly  two  days  ago.  But  at  all 
costs  they  were  resolved  that  the  trenches  must  be  held. 

At  about  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening  an  order 
reached  the  troops  to  retire  on  the  reserve  line,  which 
had  been  established  in  the  old  German  second  line, 
west  of  Loos.  The  front-line  troops  at  first  refused  to 
obey  this  order,  and  some  remained  on  in  the  front  line 
throughout  the  night.  About  midnight  the  3rd  Dragoon 
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Guards  arrived  in  Loos  to  form  a  garrison,  and  we  knew 
at  last  that  we  were  to  be  relieved.  We  heard,  too,  that 
the  Guards  were  coming  up,  and  knew  that  the  Guards 
would  not  fail  us.  But  the  night  wore  on,  and  no  relief 
arrived.  The  enemy  might  attack  at  any  moment,  and 
what  could  utterly  exhausted  and  famished  troops  do 
to  stop  him  ?  "  Where  are  the  Guards  ?  "  was  every- 
body's question. 

At  long  last  the  morning  came,  Monday  the  27th, 
and  we  heard  that  our  relievers  were  at  hand.  But  it 
was  past  noon  on  that  day  before  the  45th  Brigade  was 
completely  withdrawn.  I  know  of  a  company  that  con- 
sumed its  iron  ration  only  after  it  had  been  actually 
relieved.  A  handful  of  biscuits  was  all  that  they  had 
tasted  since  Saturday  morning,  fifty  hours  before. 

And  so  the  I5th  Division  came  out  of  the  line,  very 
few  in  numbers — for  it  had  lost  over  six  hundred 
for  the  two  days'  fighting — but  very  proud.  It  had 
earned  a  reputation  second  to  none  in  the  British  forces. 
It  came  out  as  it  had  gone  in.  The  wounded — even  the 
desperately  wounded — marched  from  the  battle-ground 
singing  and  waving  bloodstained  bayonets.  The  men 
in  billets,  when  they  had  had  their  sleep,  thought  only 
of  returning  to  finish  their  work.  This  action — the 
first  great  action  in  which  the  I5th  Division  was  en- 
gaged— gave  it  a  place  in  the  corps  d'elite  of  Britain. 


VI. 

THE    FIGHTING    IN   THE    AIR 
DURING  THE    BATTLE    OF  THE   SOMME 

(July    i -September    15,    1916). 

BY  MAJOR  THE  HON.   MAURICE  BARING,  O.B.E. 

T  I  "HE  Battle  of  the  Somme  began  on  the  ground  on 
A  July  i,  1916;  but  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  in  the 
air  began  on  25th  June,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  general 
attack  on  the  German  kite  balloons  along  the  French 
and  British  fronts.  This  attack  was  planned  and 
arranged  by  the  G.O.C.  of  the  British  Flying  Corps 
in  France.  Some  time  before  the  battle  he  met  the 
commanders  of  the  French  aviation  and  told  them  of 
his  scheme,  and  proposed  that  they  should  take 
part  in  it  and  attack  as  many  of  the  German  kite  bal- 
loons as  possible  on  the  same  day  and,  if  possible,  at 
the  same  hour  all  along  the  front.  He  also  bet  the 
French  commander  one  franc  that  our  pilots  would  bring 
down  more  German  kite  balloons  than  the  French  pilots. 
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The  attack  against  the  kite  balloons  came  off  on 
25th  June.  The  official  report  published  in  the  R.F.C. 
communique  reads  as  follows  :  "  At  4  p.m.  a  deter- 
mined simultaneous  attack  on  the  enemy's  kite  balloons 
was  carried  out  on  the  front  of  all  our  armies.  Twenty- 
three  balloons  were  reported  up.  Fifteen  were  at- 
tacked, and  six  brought  down."  The  object  of  this 
attack  was  to  put  out  the  enemy's  eyes — that  is  to  say, 
to  prevent  them  being  able  to  reply  to  our  artillery 
bombardment,  which  lasted  for  several  days  before  the 
battle,  with  any  effect  ;  for  the  kite  balloons  were  the 
eyes  of  the  artillery.  The  kite  balloons  were  attacked 
with  rockets,  a  special  kind  of  rocket  invented  for  this 
purpose.  The  machines  flew  quite  close  up  to  the 
balloons,  let  off  their  rockets,  and  if  their  rocket  hit  the 
balloon,  the  balloon  caught  fire. 

On  the  26th  three  more  of  the  enemy's  balloons 
were  brought  down  in  flames.  This  made  a  total  of 
nine  altogether.  The  French  did  not  bring  down  as 
many,  so  General  Trenchard  won  his  bet. 

On  the  evening  of  3Oth  July  six  machines  started 
to  bomb  the  munition  depot  and  storehouses  at  St. 
Sauveur  Station  at  Lille,  which  was  a  large  and  important 
centre  of  stores.  They  took  with  them  bombs  that 
weighed  33Slbs.  each,  and  dropped  them  on  the  depot. 
Two  large  holes  were  observed  on  the  roof  of  two  sheds. 
They  went  again  to  the  same  place  next  morning  at, 
6.30.  They  were  to  be  met  by  five  other  machines 
from  another  fighting  squadron  over  Armentieres.  These 
were  fighting  machines  that  were  to  protect  the  bomb- 
ing machines  from  any  hostile  attack ;  but  the  fighting 
machines  before  they  met  the  bombers  were  themselves 
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attacked  by  twenty  German  scouts  of  the  Fokker  type. 
Only  one  of  the  German  Fokkers  succeeded  in  attack- 
ing the  bombing  machines  ;  two  of  the  Germans  were 
brought  down  in  their  own  lines,  and  at  least  two  more 
were  damaged.  Our  bombers,  on  the  other  hand,  reached 
Lille,  and  dropped  six  bombs  from  a  height  of  9,000 
feet.  Two  hit  the  station,  and  a  third  hit  the  railway. 
Reports  received  later  showed  that  one  of  the  sheds 
was  completely  destroyed. 

The  attack  on  the  German  kite  balloons,  and  these 
two  bombing  raids  on  Lille,  were  the  first  blows  of  a 
fierce  series  of  attacks  in  the  air,  which  were  kept  up 
by  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  without  a  break  or  pause 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme, 
with  such  effect  that  the  enemy  was  almost  driven  from 
the  sky.  The  supremacy  which  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
achieved  in  the  air  during  this  battle  was  never  again 
at  any  period  during  the  war  so  complete,  nor  was  it 
ever  surpassed  or  even  approached  by  any  of  our  Allies. 
The  Germans  were  caught  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
famous  Fokker,  which  they  still  relied  on,  was  outclassed 
by  our  machines.  The  German  Flying  Corps  had  been 
allowred  to  get  behindhand,  and  it  was  clear  that,  as  far 
as  the  air  was  concerned,  the  Germans  had  no  policy ; 
there  was  no  driving  power  behind  their  air-tactics. 

The  battle  itself  began  on  the  ground  at  half-past 
seven  on  ist  July,  when  an  attack  was  made  all  along 
the  Fourth  Army  front  and  along  part  of  the  Third 
Army  front.  A  certain  number  of  machines  were 
given  to  the  gunners  to  help  them  to  silence  the  enemy's 
guns ;  others  were  sent  to  bombard  the  trenches,  and 
others  again  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  infantry,  and  to 
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report  where  the  troops  were,  and  to  help  in  any  way  they 
could.  The  machines  all  carried  2O-lb.  bombs,  which 
were  dropped  on  billets,  wagons,  horses,  trenches,  troops, 
batteries,  or  any  other  targets.  Bapaume  was  bombed  by 
six  machines,  each  carrying  two  2i2-lb.  bombs ;  and  a 
fire  was  started  there  which  lasted  several  hours.  One 
of  the  bombs  carried  by  one  of  the  pilots  during  this 
raid  (Lieutenant  J.  C.  Turner)  failed  to  drop  from  the 
machine.  Although  his  engine  was  running  badly,  and 
he  was  continuously  attacked  by  two  German  machines, 
Lieutenant  Turner  made  two  more  circles  over  Bapaume 
Station,  and  the  third  time  he  managed  to  release  the 
bombs.  Later  on  during  the  day  Bapaume  was  attacked 
once  more.  One  bomb  fell  on  the  railway,  cutting  the 
line  completely,  and  another  on  a  house. 

The  railways  about  Cambrai,  Bussigny,  and  St. 
Quentin  were  also  bombed,  and  the  bombing  of  St. 
Quentin  Station  shows  how  difficult  it  was  to  know  at 
the  time  the  result  and  effect  of  any  one  bombing-raid. 
All  that  was  known  at  the  time  was  that  four  machines 
had  gone  out  to  bomb  St.  Quentin  Station  and  had  not 
come  back.  Later  news  was  received  of  the  effect  of  this 
raid  from  the  officers  who  took  part  in  it,  from  French 
refugees,  and  from  German  prisoners.  This  is  what 
Lieutenant  W.  O.  Tudor-Hart  wrote  in  a  letter  dated 
25th  July.  "  I  was  with  Captain  Webb,  and  we  went 
about  four  or  five  miles  over  the  German  lines  in  his 
machine  on  ist  July  at  n  a.m.  We  saw  eight  German 
machines  approaching  from  S.W.  They  were  higher 
than  us,  and  we  flew  towards  them  to  attack.  Two 
passed  over  our  heads  together  about  three  hundred 
yards  or  so  apart,  and  I  opened  fire  on  one.  They  both 
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replied  together.  I  gave  the  signal  to  Webb  to  turn 
so  that  I  could  fire  at  the  other  machine  behind  us,  but 
he  put  the  machine's  head  down.  I  turned  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  and  he  pointed  to  his  abdomen 
and  collapsed  over  the  '  joy  stick.'  He  died  in  a  few 
seconds,  I  think,  but  his  last  thought  was  to  save  the 
machine.  The  machine  began  at  once  turning  towards 
the  German  side,  and  I  had  to  get  back  to  my  machine 
gun  to  fire  at  a  machine  diving  at  us.  This  happened 
again  and  again,  but  my  fire  would  always  prevent  them 
finishing  the  dive.  Other  machines  fired  from  above 
all  the  time.  I  had  only  time  to  get  the  machine  point- 
ing towards  our  lines  when  I  had  to  get  back  to  the  gun. 
I  never  got  a  chance  to  pull  Webb  out  of  the  pilot's 
seat,  so  had  to  steer  with  my  hand  over  the  wind-screen. 
I  didn't  expect  to  get  off  alive,  but  tried  to  put  up  as 
good  a  fight  as  possible,  and  tried  all  the  time  to  keep 
her  towards  our  lines,  but  having  to  man  the  gun  so 
often  made  it  impossible  to  make  progress.  It  was  the 
erratic  course  the  machine  flew  which  probably  saved 
it.  At  last,  still  being  fired  at,  I  got  right  down  near 
the  ground  and  proceeded  to  make  a  landing,  as  that 
was  all  I  could  do.  I  saw  a  lot  of  men  with  rifles,  and 
realized  that  I  might  get  shot  before  I  could  set  fire  to 
the  machine,  so  I,  at  the  last  minute,  put  her  nose  down 
in  order  to  crash.  One  wing  tip  hit  first,  and  the  whole 
machine  was  destroyed.  I  was  hurled  out  and  escaped 
with  a  bruised  and  paralyzed  side  and  broken  ankle 
and  rib.  All  right  now  but  the  ankle.  I  was  very 
kindly  treated,  and  the  German  pilots  acted  like  sports- 
men and  gentlemen." 

This  is  what  was  written  by  a  French  lady  who  had 
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heard  from  her  mother,  who  was  living  in  St.  Quentin 
at  the  time  of  the  raid  :  "  You  have  probably  read  the 
English  communique  of  4th  July,  saying  that  successful 
raids  had  been  made  on  the  important  railway  centres 
of  Comines,  Combles,  aftd  St.  Quentin.  My  mother's 
letter  must  therefore  refer  to  this  raid,  but  the  expression 
she  used  ('  tremblement  de  terre ')  makes  me  think  that 
the  damage  in  the  town  was  caused  by  the  explosion 
of  the  ammunition  depots,  of  which  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  station. 
This  would  explain  walls  falling  down  and  the  glass 
in  a  large  part  of  the  town  being  broken." 

Lastly,  here  is  an  extract  from  the  examination  of  a 
German  prisoner,  which  tells  of  the  same  raid  :  "  At 
the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  the  22nd  Reserve  Divi- 
sion was  at  rest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Quentin. 
On  the  ist  July  the  division  was  warned  to  proceed 
to  the  Somme  front.  About  3.30  p.m.  the  first  bat- 
talion of  the  yist  Reserve  Regiment,  and  the  nth 
Reserve  Jaeger  Battalion  were  at  St.  Quentin  Station 
ready  to  entrain,  arms  were  piled,  and  the  regimental 
transport  was  being  loaded  on  to  the  train.  At  this 
moment  English  aeroplanes  appeared  overhead  and 
dropped  bombs.  One  bomb  fell  on  a  shed  which  was 
filled  with  ammunition,  and  caused  a  big  explosion. 
There  were  two  hundred  wagons  of  ammunition  in 
the  station  at  the  time  ;  sixty  of  them  caught  fire  and 
exploded,  the  remainder  were  saved  with  difficulty. 
The  train  allotted  to  the  transport  of  troops,  and  all 
the  equipment  which  they  had  placed  on  the  platform, 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  men  were  panic-stricken, 
and  fled  in  every  direction.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
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men  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  It  was  not  till 
several  hours  later  that  it  was  possible  to  collect  the 
men  of  the  yist  Regiment.  It  was  then  sent  back  to 
billets." 

This  particular  bomb  raid,  of  which  nothing  was 
known  directly  after  it  was  carried  out,  as  we  see,  seri- 
ously interfered  with  the  German  arrangements.  Be- 
sides which,  the  moral  effect  of  these  raids,  which 
continued  every  day,  were,  as  the  reports  of  German 
prisoners  showed,  very  great.  While  St.  Quentin  was 
being  bombed,  a  train  just  south  of  Aubigny-au-Bac 
was  hit  in  the  middle  and  set  on  fire  by  Second-Lieu- 
tenant Gordon-Kidd.  Second-Lieutenant  Ellis,  seeing 
the  train  on  fire,  came  down  low  and  dropped  two  more 
bombs  on  it,  hitting  the  back  coaches.  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  same  day  twenty-eight  bombs  were 
dropped  on  the  town,  and  three  fires  were  set  going, 
one  of  which  burned  all  day  and  was  still  burning  at 
seven  in  the  evening. 

The  enemy  on  our  side  of  the  line  tried  to  attack  us 
in  the  air  in  the  early  morning,  but  very  soon  all  the 
fighting  was  confined  to  his  side  of  the  lines.  There 
were  thirty-five  fights  during  the  day  ;  five  of  the  enemy's 
machines  were  seen  to  be  destroyed  on  his  side  of  the 
line,  and  at  least  five  others  were  forced  to  land.  One 
of  these  fights,  although  the  bare  facts  of  it  will  perhaps 
not  seem  now  especially  remarkable,  was,  as  far  as 
daring,  pluck,  and  the  facing  of  great  odds,  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Flying  Corps 
which  the  war  has  to  show.  Major  Rees,  who  fought 
it,  received  the  V.C.  Here  is  the  story  in  his  own 
words.  I  have  left  out  a  few  technical  details.  "  At 
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6.15  a.m.  on  ist  July  I  was  near  the  Double 
Crassiers  and  saw  what  I  thought  was  our  bombing 
party  coming  home.  I  went  to  escort  them.  As  I  got 
nearer,  the  second  machine  turned  out  of  the  forma- 
tion and  dived  towards  me,  firing  his  gun.  I  waited 
until  he  came  within  convenient  range  and  fired  one 
drum.  After  about  the  thirtieth  round  I  saw  the  top 
of  the  fuselage  splinter  between  the  pilot  and  the  ob- 
server. This  machine  turned  round  and  went  home. 
I  then  went  to  attack  a  second  machine.  When  he  saw 
me  he  fired  red  lights,  and  three  more  joined  him.  They 
fired  an  immense  amount  of  ammunition,  but  were 
so  far  away  that  it  had  no  effect.  The  escort  machines 
swooped  down  on  to  their  own  machine  instead  of  at 
me,  and  so  shot  past  him  and  went  out  of  the  action. 
When  I  got  to  a  convenient  position  I  fired  one  drum. 
After  about  thirty  rounds  a  big  cloud  of  blue  haze  came 
out  of  the  nacelle  (the  front  part)  of  the  machine,  in 
front  of  the  pilot,  and  I  last  saw  him  going  down  over 
the  lines  under  control.  I  then  saw  five  close  together. 
They  opened  fire  at  a  very  long  range.  I  dived  and 
fired  one  drum  at  long  range  at  the  centre,  and  the  five 
dispersed  in  all  directions.  I  then  saw  the  leader  and 
the  two  second  machines  going  west.  I  overhauled 
them  rapidly,  and  when  I  got  near  the  lowest  he  turned 
sharply  to  the  left  and  dropped  a  bomb.  He  opened 
fire  at  long  range.  I  closed,  and  just  as  I  was  about  to 
fire,  a  shot  struck  me  in  the  leg,  putting  the  leg  tem- 
porarily out  of  action.  I  fired  one  drum,  but  not  having 
complete  control  of  the  rudder  I  swept  the  machine 
backwards  and  forwards.  I  finished  firing  at  about 
ten  yards  away,  and  saw  the  observer  sitting  back  firing 
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straight  up  into  the  air  instead  of  at  me.  I  grasped  my 
pistol,  but  dropped  it  on  the  floor  of  the  nacelle  and 
could  not  get  it  again.  I  then  recovered  use  of  my  leg, 
and  saw  the  leader  going  towards  the  lines.  I  got  to 
within  long  range  of  him.  He  was  firing  an  immense 
amount  of  ammunition.  Just  before  he  reached  the 
lines  I  gave  him  one  drum.  Having  finished  my  am- 
munition I  came  home.  ...  I  met  the  enemy  at  eleven 
thousand  feet  when  I  was  at  nine  thousand.  I  had  to 
raise  the  gun  from  its  fixed  mounting.  The  Germans 
used  their  usual  tactics  of  circling  round  and  firing  at 
an  angle  of  forty-three  degrees  between  the  tail  and 
sideways.  There  were  about  ten  machines  flying  in 
ragged  echelon.  The  machines  were  of  two  types — 
L.V.G.'s  and  Albatrosses.  .  .  ." 

These  are  the  bald,  bare  facts  ;  but  those  who  realize 
what  that  fight  meant  at  eleven  thousand  feet  in  the  air 
in  the  sunrise  of  that  July  morning,  of  one  man  against  a 
powerful  formation  of  ten  German  machines,  will  under- 
stand that  the  deed  was  one  of  incomparable  gallantry. 
The  man  who  fights  on  the  ground  has  the  support 
of  knowing  that  others  are  fighting  with  him  ;  he  can 
see  them,  and  sometimes  hear  them  ;  he  knows  they 
are  there.  But  the  man  who  is  fighting  in  the  air  is 
alone  in  the  empty  sky,  and  in  this  case  Major  Rees  had 
not  even  the  encouragement  of  knowing  that  there  were 
other  British  machines  fighting  with  him.  He  was  quite 
alone.  The  anti-aircraft  guns  saw  him  break  up  the 
German  formation  and  scatter  it  single-handed  in  all 
directions.  And  then,  after  he  had  been  wounded,  he 
had  the  nerve  and  the  determination  to  attack  again 
and  fire  till  he  was  within  two  }  ards  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
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still  not  content  with  that,  to  return  to  attack  still  another 
enemy,  and  to  go  on  fighting  until  he  had  not  one  piece 
of  ammunition  left. 

Such  were  the  chief  events  which  took  place  in  the 
air  during  the  first  day  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme. 
In  addition  to  this,  aeroplanes  were  all  day  long  spotting 
for  the  guns  ;  many  thousands  of  photographs  were  taken 
from  the  air,  which  were  received  by  the  commanders  of 
divisions  very  soon  after  the  photographs  were  exposed ; 
and  many  long  reconnaissances  were  carried  out.  Large 
tanks  were  fitted  to  the  machines  to  enable  them  to  go 
great  distances.  And  besides  those  I  have  mentioned 
there  were  many  other  fights.  Here  are  the  experiences 
of  a  pilot  who  was  wounded  a  little  later.  This  story, 
chosen  at  random,  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  fighting  in 
the  air  which  happened  every  day  during  the  Battle  of 
the  Somme.  It  was  the  experience  of  Lieutenant  Usher 
of  No.  27  Squadron. 

"  After  dropping  bombs  on  Marcoing,  I  turned 
round  and  almost  ran  into  an  L.V.G.  (This  was  a 
German  two-seater  machine.)  I  fired  a  drum  at  him, 
and  he  passed  underneath  me.  I  saw  a  Sopwith  engage 
him,  and  while  changing  drums  I  was  attacked  in  front 
by  a  Roland  (another  kind  of  German  machine).  I 
fired  a  drum  at  this  machine,  and  hearing  a  machine-gun 
behind  me,  I  looked  round  and  saw  three  Rolands  on 
my  tail.  I  was  hit  in  the  leg  almost  immediately,  but 
managed  to  give  the  hostile  machines  a  drum  from  my 
side  gun,  on  which  they  went  away.  My  engine 
started  spluttering,  and  I  saw  a  hole  in  my  petrol  tank. 
My  engine  then  stopped,  and  I  then  started  gliding 
down,  thinking  I  should  have  to  land.  The  petrol 
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was  flowing  over  my  left  leg,  but  I  managed  to  put  my 
left  knee  over  the  hole  in  the  petrol  tank.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  by  pumping  I  might  be  able  to  get  a  little 
pressure.  When  I  was  only  two  hundred  feet  up  my 
engine  started.  I  was  then  about  fifteen  miles  from 
my  lines.  I  kept  pumping  hard,  and  just  managed  to 
keep  enough  engine  to  keep  going,  though  I  thought 
I  should  have  to  land  three  or  four  times.  Once  I  had 
actually  flattened  out  to  land,  when  the  engine  picked 
up  just  in  time,  and  I  managed  to  cover  the  fifteen  miles 
to  the  lines  at  an  average  height  of  only  fifty  feet.  I 
had  lost  myself,  and  was  so  low  that  I  could  see  very 
little  of  the  country.  So,  seeing  a  French  biplane 
flying  low  I  followed  it,  and  eventually  landed  at  Moreuil 
aerodrome,  crashing  the  machine  on  landing.  I  was 
feeling  very  weak  and  had  lost  a  lot  of  blood,  and  was 
exhausted  from  having  to  pump  for  so  long.  During 
the  time  I  was  flying  so  low  I  was  subjected  to  a  lot  of 
rifle  and  machine-gun  fire.  .  .  ." 

But  the  events  of  ist  July  were  surpassed,  if  not  in 
excitement,  in  quantity  and  variety  and  volume  by  those 
of  1 5th  September,  one  of  the  most  glorious  days  in 
the  records  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  on  the  Western 
front.  It  was  the  opening  day  of  the  third  phase  of 
the  Somme  battle,  and  was  marked  by  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Tanks  at  the  front.  The  Tanks  were  brought 
up  from  behind  the  lines  to  their  jumping-off  places 
throughout  the  night  of  the  i4th  and  i5th.  During 
this  time  low-flying  patrols  of  aeroplanes  were  kept 
up  along  the  lines  so  as  to  drown  the  noise  made  by 
the  Tanks'  engines.  Here  is  an  account  taken  from 
the  history  of  No.  19  Squadron  of  the  events  of  that 
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day,  and  which  is  interesting  as  showing  the  nature  of 
contact-patrol  work  with  the  infantry,  which  was  at 
this  time  a  new  form  of  warfare  and  called  for  a  new  and 
exceedingly  risky  development  in  flying — low  and  close 
to  the  ground — and  pilots  had  to  be  trained  for  it. 

"  On  the  1 3th  September  the  squadron  commander 
was  informed  that  the  date  of  the  new  attack  was  fixed 
for  the  1 5th,  and  that  a  very  special  task  was  to  be 
carried  out  by  No.  19,  for  which  he  was  to  select  his 
most  skilful  pilots.  This  was  no  less  than  a  continuous 
and  very  close  patrol  low  over  the  trenches  from  the 
time  the  attack  started,  in  order  to  report  direct  every 
movement  of  our  advance,  and  particularly  the  position 
of  the  Tanks.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  i4th  all  the 
officers  of  the  three  squadrons  were  collected  together 
and  were  addressed  by  Major-General  Trenchard  him- 
self. In  grave  tones  he  explained  the  great  effort  that 
was  to  be  made  the  next  morning,  and  how  much  it 
depended  for  its  success  on  the  help  of  the  corps.  He 
called  upon  every  pilot  to  do  his  utmost,  and  if  need  be 
to  sacrifice  himself  loyally  in  the  common  cause.  This 
address  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  officers  of  the 
squadron. 

"  During  the  night,  machines  were  sent  with  orders 
to  drop  bombs  on  the  enemy  billets,  his  railway  junc- 
tions, aerodromes,  or  any  good  target  that  could  be 
found,  and  this  was  done  from  every  aerodrome  in 
the  Somme  area.  In  the  morning,  before  dawn,  the 
first  pilot,  Captain  Henderson,  left  for  the  special  contact 
patrol.  Two  hours  later  he  landed,  his  machine  riddled 
with  bullets,  but  his  face  full  of  excitement  and  joy. 
The  news  was  good,  very  good.  He  had  seen  our  men 
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leave  their  trenches  and  forge  steadily  ahead  ;  only  in 
one  or  two  places  were  they  held  up.  He  had  no  time 
for  more,  nor  for  the  breakfast  he  needed  ;  a  special 
car  took  him  straight  to  Headquarters,  and  then  to 
General  Headquarters.  In  the  meantime  the  night 
bombers  had  returned.  Lieutenant  Selous  was  next 
sent  to  maintain  contact  with  our  troops.  An  offensive 
patrol  was  ordered,  and  more  bombers  were  got  ready. 
All  this  time  the  air  was  full  of  the  constant  hum  of  aero- 
planes leaving  and  landing.  Towards  midday  Captain 
Henderson  returned  with  orders  to  follow  and  report 
movements,  as  in  the  morning.  When  Lieutenant  Selous 
(the  son  of  the  gallant  and  famous  big-game  hunter) 
returned  with  news  of  the  Tanks,  he  was  also  whisked 
away  at  once  to  Headquarters.  In  the  meantime 
Captain  Henderson's  return  was  anxiously  awaited. 
He  had  been  away  a  long  time,  and  judging  from  his 
exploits  in  the  morning  it  was  feared  he  had  been  shot 
down.  At  last  he  landed  with  several  wires  cut,  struts 
shot  through,  and  even  his  engine  hit.  It  was  obvious 
his  machine  could  not  be  flown  for  some  days,  but  he 
was  happier  than  ever.  He  had  seen  one  of  our  Tanks 
capture  a  village  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  men  walking 
beside  it,  cheering  and  waving  their  hands  as  he  flew 


over." 


Never  had  so  many  hours  of  flying  been  done 
in  one  day  as  on  i$ih  September.  The  artillery  co- 
operation had  never  before  been  so  great  in  volume, 
nor  so  valuable  in  effect  as  during  this  day.  Along 
the  front  of  the  Fourth  Army  seventy  hostile  batteries 
were  engaged,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  active 
batteries  were  located,  twenty-nine  of  which  were 
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silenced.  The  bombing  was  on  the  same  scale.  During 
the  day  eight  tons  of  explosives  were  dropped  on 
Bapaume  Station  from  heights  of  two  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  feet.  One  train,  several  trucks,  and  the 
station  buildings  were  repeatedly  hit,  and  the  railway 
line  badly  damaged.  At  another  station  three  trains 
were  hit,  several  coaches  derailed,  and  a  large  store  by 
the  side  of  the  line  was  set  on  fire.  Near  Cambrai  a 
bomb  dropped  from  five  hundred  feet  blew  up  an 
ammunition  train,  and  another  bomb  exploded  in  the 
midst  of  a  mass  of  troops.  From  6.50  in  the  morning 
until  dusk  constant  relays  of  machines  were  engaged  on 
patrol  work  with  the  infantry,  and  one  officer  engaged  a 
column  of  infantry  from  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  Bapaume-Le-Sars  road,  causing  great  panic 
and  many  casualties. 

These  are  the  brief  records  of  two  days  of  intense 
activity  in  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war  ;  but  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  work — that  is  to 
say,  the  actual  fighting — of  the  Flying  Corps  was  not 
confined  to  periods  of  push  ;  for  the  squadrons  the  only 
periods  of  rest  were  those  occasioned  by  bad  weather. 
Fighting  in  the  air  went  on  throughout  the  war,  in 
periods  of  calm  and  in  periods  of  battle,  every  day,  and, 
later  on,  every  night,  whenever  the  weather  was  possible 
for  flying,  and  sometimes,  if  the  job  to  be  done  was 
essential,  when  the  weather  was,  according  to  ordinary 
standards,  impossible. 

Later  on  in  the  war  the  fighting  in  the  air  increased 
both  in  quantity  and  intensity.  Whole  squadrons  fought 
one  another ;  several  squadrons  at  a  time  attacked 
aerodromes  ;  fights  were  fought  above  twenty  thousand 
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feet,  and  so  low  that  the  wheels  of  our  machines  touched 
the  enemy's  aerodromes ;  bomb  raids  were  sent  to 
Cologne  and  Frankfort  ;  and  there  were  pilots  who  had 
twenty  or  thirty — sometimes  more — German  machines 
to  their  credit.  But  the  superiority  of  the  British  Flying 
Corps  over  the  enemy  was  never  greater  than  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme ;  and  in  that  battle  there  were  no 
two  more  full  and  exciting  days  than  ist  July  and  I5th 
September. 


VII. 
THE    CALL. 

THE  TALE  OF  A  TANK. 
BY  MAJOR  F.  E.   HOTBLACK,   D.S.O.,   M.C. 

"  COUR  hours  exactly,  and  then  Our  Day  dawns." 

JT  "  Your  watch  is  wrong  :  it's  now  2.20,  and  sunrise 
is  at  7.30  ;  that  is  five  hours  ten  minutes.  One  must  be 
accurate  in  these  matters/' 

"  I  meant  four  hours  to  zero  hour,  the  beginning  of 
the  great  battle — the  Battle  of  Cambrai  I  expect  they 
will  call  it.  That's  Our  Day  ;  the  Tank  Corps  lives 
or  dies  in  the  result  of  this  show.  If  we  succeed,  we 
shall  multiply  and  fill  the  earth  ;  if  we  have  another 
failure,  the  Tanks  are  going  to  be  abolished." 

"  Sounds  dramatic ;  but  who  told  you  ?  The  post 
corporal?  or  did  it  come  from  as  high  an  authority  as 
the  orderly-room  sergeant  ?  " 

This  conversation  was  being  carried  on  between  two 
Tank  section  commanders  as  they  were  leading  their 
Tanks  through  the  darkness  from  the  wood  where  they 
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had  been  hidden  during  the  previous  day  to  their  "  start- 
ing line,"  where  they  were  to  join  the  infantry  and  launch 
the  attack  on  the  great  Hindenburg  Line  just  before 
dawn. 

The  route  of  the  Tanks  was  over  easy  ground,  and 
a  black  and  white  tape  (the  special  Tank  Corps  tape)  had 
been  laid  down  at  dusk  to  make  sure  that  no  Tank  could 
go  astray  in  the  dark.  The  machines  had  been  moving 
very  slowly,  their  engines  just  "  ticking  over,"  in  order 
to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Sound  carries  so 
far  on  still  nights,  and  nothing  must  disturb  the  army. 

The  two  section  commanders  were  strolling  along, 
following  the  tape  ;  behind  each  of  them  walked  an 
orderly,  and  farther  back  the  dim  light  half  revealed 
the  procession  of  monsters.  In  front  of  each  Tank 
walked  the  subaltern  who  commanded  it,  and  through 
the  open  flap  in  the  front  of  the  machine  the  head  of 
each  driver  could  be  seen  peering  at  the  back  of  his 
officer  through  the  darkness.  All  this  was  taking  place 
at  some  distance  from  the  enemy  ;  before  they  reached 
the  German  lines,  however,  each  officer  would  get  into 
his  Tank"  and  all  flaps  would  be  shut  and  doors  secured. 
Then  the  great  machines  would  glide  into  action,  and 
no  human  being  would  be  visible  as  a  target  for  the 
enemy  to  shoot  at.  It's  just  this  fact  that  there  is  "  no 
one  to  shoot  at  "  which  adds  to  the  terror  of  an  advancing 
Tank  ;  even  the  brave  begin  to  falter  when  all  that  they 
can  do  is  to  fire  at  armour  plate  in  the  faint  hope  that 
they  may  damage  the  man  behind  it. 

The  conversation  continues  : — 

*  Halfway  up  this  rise  is  where  we  stop  and  fill  up 
with  petrol." 
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"  Yes  ;  you  had  better  stop  your  section  now.  I 
will  let  mine  come  on  another  hundred  yards,  so  as  to 
keep  the  buses  scattered  in  case  the  Hun  puts  over  a  few 
shells  to  liven  up  the  night. " 

One  after  another  the  great  machines  come  to  a 
standstill,  engines  are  switched  off,  and  the  crews  clam- 
ber out  and  start  filling  up  with  petrol  that  has  been 
placed  in  readiness  in  an  old  disused  trench. 

After  having  made  sure  that  the  petrol  tank  is  full, 
and  having  told  the  crews  to  rest  for  a  bit,  the  officers 
collect  in  groups  in  some  old  trenches  and  talk  quietly 
amongst  themselves.  Every  one  is  already  dog-tired  ; 
all  have  been  up  throughout  the  night  for  several  nights 
getting  the  Tanks  on  to  and  off  the  trains  by  which  they 
travelled  from  Flanders  to  the  Cambrai  front.  Then 
there  have  been  approach  marches  by  night  and  recon- 
naissances and  conferences  by  day ;  but  now  hardly 
any  one  even  tries  to  sleep,  though  there  are  several 
hours  before  the  machines  need  creep  up  to  their  final 
positions  for  the  attack. 

The  Major  who  commands  the  company  arrives  and 
joins  his  section  commanders. 

"  You  had  your  watches  synchronized  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Are  you  sure  you've  filled  right  up  with  petrol  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Are  all  the  buses  running  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Has  each  Tank  commander  got  his  maps  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

E<  Good.  All  seems  to  be  going  splendidly.  I  have 
just  been  to  the  Infantry  Brigade  :  the  leading  troops 
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are  nearly  all  in  position,  and,  so  far,  not  a  sign  from  the 
Hun.  This  time  we  really  are  going  to  surprise  him. 
If  he  has  any  suspicions,  he'll  never  believe  the  attack 
is  going  to  be  launched  without  any  preliminary  bombard- 
ment. We  have  never  attacked  before  without  one." 

"  Heavens  above,  what  an  awful  noise  X  Company 
are  making  !  I  should  think  the  Kaiser  at  the  front  in 
Berlin  must  hear  it.  They  are  a  hopeless  lot,"  complains 
one  of  the  section  commanders. 

"  I  expect  they  were  saying  just  the  same  of  us  when 
we  were  moving,"  replied  the  engineer,  who  prided 
himself  on  being  able  "  to  see  things  from  other  people's 
point  of  view." 

An  orderly  arrives  with  an  envelope  for  the  company 
commander.  He  reads  it  by  the  light  of  an  electric 
torch,  whose  light  is  dimmed  by  a  khaki  handkerchief. 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  he  mutters.  Every  one  looks  up. 
"  What  has  gone  wrong  now  ?  "  is  the  thought  in  all 
their  minds. 

"  General  Elles  is  going  to  lead  the  attack  himself — 
in  a  Tank." 

There  is  a  pause. 

"  How  splendid  !  " 

"  Well,  that's  all  right." 
*  What  are  you  so  worried  about  ?  " 

Every  one  speaks  at  once. 

:<  I'm  worried,"  the  Major  replies,  "  because  it  seems 
such  a  big  risk,  such  an  unnecessary  risk,  and  I  am  worried 
about  the  reason,"  he  continued  slowly.  "  The  other 
day  I  was  at  Divisional  Headquarters,  and  some  senior 
officers  were  talking  about  the  attack,  and  one  of  them 
said,  *  I  hear  the  "  powers  that  be  "  are  anxious  about 
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the  Tanks.  They  wonder  if  they  are  for  it — if  they 
will  really  go,  because  they  have  had  a  hell  of  a  hammer- 
ing in  the  Ypres  salient  for  the  last  few  months.  Elles 
himself  is  confident,  but  then,  of  course,  he  would  be.' 
It  made  my  blood  boil  to  hear  them,"  continued  the 
company  commander,  "  but  on  thinking  it  over  after- 
wards, I  realized  that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  talk 
like  that.  What  worries  me  now  is  that  I  am  wondering 
if  that  is  why  the  General  is  leading  the  Tanks  himself. 
I  am  wondering  if  he,  too,  has  doubts,  and  thinks  this 
step  necessary  to  hearten  us  up." 

One  of  the  section  commanders  picked  up  the  sheet 
of  paper  which  the  Major  had  dropped  and  read 
slowly  : — 

"  Special  Order  No.  6. 

"  (i)  To-morrow  the  Tank  Corps  will  have  the  chance 

for  which   it   has   been   waiting   for   many 

months  to  operate  on  good  going  in  the  van 

of  the  battle. 
"  (2)  All  that  hard  work  and  ingenuity  can  achieve  has 

been  done  in  the  way  of  preparation. 
"  (3)  It   remains  for  unit  commanders  and  for  Tank 

crews  to  complete  the  work  by  judgment 

and  pluck  in  the  battle  itself. 
"  (4)  In  the  light  of  past  experience  I  leave  the  good 

name  of  the  Corps  with  great  confidence  in 

your  hands. 
"  (5)  I  propose  leading  the  attack  of  the  centre  division. 

"  (Signed)  HUGH  ELLES, 
"  B.  G.  Commanding  Tank  Corps. 

"  November  19,  1917." 
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"  That  does  not  sound  like  lack  of  confidence ; 
after  all,  why  should  he  stay  behind  ?  It's  true  that 
in  modern  warfare  a  General's  place  is  with  his  reserves. 
But  we  have  no  reserves ;  every  Tank  that  can  turn  a 
wheel  is  going  in." 

"  Yes  ;  it's  win  or  lose  for  the  Tank  Corps,  and  in 
a  few  hours  we  shall  know." 

It  is  the  section  commander  who  had  already  referred 
to  the  subject  who  is  talking,  pleased  with  the  underlying 
drama  in  the  situation. 

There  is  a  long  pause.  Each  one  is  absorbed  with 
his  own  thoughts.  Every  one  is  relieved  when  the 
silence  is  broken  by  the  arrival  of  a  sergeant. 

"  Please,  sir,  the  Quarter  wants  to  know  if  you  would 
like  to  change  your  mind — about  the  extra  day's  rations. 
There  is  still  time,  he  says." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  asks  the  Major. 

"  Just  there,  by  my  Tank,  sir." 

"  Send  him  here  at  once." 

Presently  a  portly  figure  appears  through  the  gloom. 
It  is  Quartermaster  Higgins.  He  looks  an  odd  figure 
in  a  tin  hat  many  sizes  too  small,  which  is  perched  on  a 
huge  round  head.  What  his  age  is  no  one  knows,  or  if 
they  do  they  take  care  not  to  say  ;  for  some  Army  Forms 
must  have  been  filled  up  recently  with  a  statement 
about  his  age  which  might  have  been  true  about  twenty 
years  ago,  but  which  was  now — not  quite  accurate,  to 
say  the  least.  He  had  been  known  as  "  Old  Higgins  " 
in  the  South  African  War,  and  in  peace  time  had  been 
considered  one  of  the  "  mingiest  "  of  Quartermasters. 
Now  he  spent  all  his  skill,  which  was  considerable,  in 
wangling  extras  for  "  his  boys," 
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"  What  are  you  doing  here,  Higgins  ?  "  asked  the 
Major.  "  You  show  us  what  the  poet  calls  that  '  swift 
and  delicate  movement  '  of  yours,  and  get  back  and 
don't  let  me  catch  you  up  the  line  till  I  send  for  you." 

"  I  thought,  sir " 

"  No,  I  won't.  Not  another  ounce  of  stuff  do  you 
put  into  those  unfortunate  Tanks.  You've  nearly  filled 
them  up  already  with  boxes  of  rations.  Heaven  knows 
what's  underneath.  I  saw  raisins,  lemons,  and  chocolate 
in  the  top  layer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rum.  Who  lets 
you  have  all  the  stuff  I  can't  imagine." 

The  Quarter  looked  pleased  at  this  tribute  to  his 
powers  of  getting  more  than  he  was  entitled  to,  and  then 
added,  simply, — 

"  Nothing's  good  enough  for  them  as  is  going  over 
the  top,  sir.  I  wish  I  could  go  over  with  them,  sir." 

"  About  turn,"  said  the  Major,  and  the  Quarter 
disappeared  slowly,  looking  the  very  embodiment  of  a 
human  supply  Tank. 

As  he  passed  along  the  line  of  Tanks  he  could  be 
heard  telling  the  men  in  an  enormous  hoarse  whisper 
of  the  supper  they  were  going  to  get  when  they  came 
out  of  the  battle. 

Weesh  bang  !  A  shell  bursts  just  beyond  the  last 
Tank  and  in  front  of  the  Quartermaster.  He  hurries 
forward,  and  then  disappears.  Is  he  hit  ?  No  ;  he  is 
in  the  shell  crater  searching  steadily  for  the  fuse.  Sev- 
eral more  shells  burst  close  by,  but  the  search  continues. 
Then  a  smile  of  triumph  spreads  over  that  vast  face, 
and  the  ungainly  figure  lumbers  steadily  on.  The 
Quartermaster  has  another  souvenir  of  the  Great  War. 

"  Why  aren't  you  all   resting  ?     you  will  be  dog- 
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tired  to-morrow,"  says  the  Major  ;  but  no  one  moves, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  about  being  dog-tired  to- 
morrow. They  are  that  now. 

"  It's  quite  time  that  Reconnaissance  Officer  of 
mine  was  back  to  report  that  the  tape  has  been  laid 
across  our  front  line  all  right,"  said  the  Major,  feeling 
that  trivial  conversation  was  better  than  those  long 
tense  silences.  "  An  officer  from  each  section  went  with 
him,  I  suppose  ?  ': 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  hope  to  heaven  he  is  not  carrying  the  tape  right 
across  No  Man's  Land  and  tying  it  on  to  the  enemy's 
wire,  just  in  front  of  each  machine-gun  emplacement 
that  has  been  located.  Funny  thing  about  Recon- 
naissance Officers,"  continued  the  Major,  talking  more 
to  himself  than  to  the  others.  '  They  are  all  mad. 
I've  had  three — -all  mad.  I've  talked  to  lots  of  other 
officers  ;  they  all  say  the  same  thing — they've  never  had 
a  Reconnaissance  Officer  who  was  quite  sane.  Nearly 
all  suffer  from  the  same  delusion — think  they  are  in- 
vulnerable. Love  to  walk  about  in  the  open,  in  front 
of  a  Tank — in  the  enemy's  lines  for  preference.  I  wish 
I  knew  if  this  taping  was  finished.  I  think  I'll 

*  Taping  all  correct,  sir,"  says  the  voice  of  the 
Reconnaissance  Officer  at  his  elbow.  The  Major  jumps 
— jumps  perceptibly — and  is  annoyed  at  this  display 
of  nerves. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  crawl  about  like  this.  How 
long  have  you  been  here  ?  "  said  the  Major  irritably. 

"  Only  a  few  minutes,  sir.  You  were  talking  about 
Reconnaissance  Officers.  I  did  not  like  to  interrupt. 
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Best  piece  of  taping  that's  been  done,  sir,"  he  continued 
serenely.  The  Major  turns  away. 

"  Each  section  commander  will  read  General  Elles's 
special  order  to  his  section,"  he  says.  "  Don't  get  the 
men  bunched  together,  though. " 

The  officers  scatter,  and  the  Major  remains  for  a 
few  minutes  gazing  at  the  sky. 

The  blue  and  the  gold  vault  holds  that  time-old 
witchery  which  is  always  new. 

"  Curious  thing, "  he  muses.  *  The  Creator  makes 
the  heavens  like  this  when,  after  all,  any  old  sky  would 
have  done,  and  then — then — then  comes  this  filthy 
slaughter.  Why  doesn't  He JJ 

A  German  star-shell  soars  into  the  sky  and  hangs  in 
mid-air,  paling  all  the  stars  with  its  garish  efficiency. 
The  Major  looks  at  his  watch,  a  Tank  engine  starts 
up,  and  the  time  for  profitless  musings  is  over. 

There  follows  another  period  of  stealthy  activity. 
Tanks  advance  slowly,  officers  check  the  positions  of 
the  tapes,  talk  in  a  whisper  to  the  infantry  who  are  to 
attack  with  them,  and  finally  send  in  their  reports  that 
all  is  well. 

The  stars  begin  to  pale  and  the  air  grows  moist 
and  chill.  Who  will  ever  forget  those  war-time  hours 
before  dawn  ?  Every  one  shivers  a  good  deal  and 
complains  of  the  cold  to  reassure  himself  that  it's  the 
chill  in  the  air  and  not  the  chill  in  his  heart  that  is 
causing  the  shivers.  Rum  is  served  out  ;  the  Tanks 
creep  forward  again  ;  and  then  our  artillery  barrage 
opens  with  a  crash.  The  attack  has  begun. 

The  light  is  still  dim,  but  from  the  high  ground 
stretches  a  line  of  Tanks  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  with  one 
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Tank  in  the  centre  slightly  ahead  of  the  rest  carrying 
the  General  and  the  Tank  Corps's  flag. 

A  new  era  in  warfare  has  begun,  but  it  begins — as 
most  eras  do — with  but  a  few  of  the  far-sighted  to 
recognize  it. 

Lieutenant  Barton  had  transferred  from  the  infantry 
to  the  Tank  Corps,  as  had  many  others,  not  because  he 
imagined  that  it  was  a  safer  job,  but  in  order  to  get 
"  some  of  his  own  back."  He  had  many  old  scores  to 
pay  off.  Twice  he  had  seen  his  platoon  shot  to  pieces 
on  the  enemy's  wire  ;  then  his  only  brother  had  been 
killed.  There  had  seemed  little  prospect  of  damaging 
the  enemy  nearly  as  much  as  they  could  damage  him, 
as  long  as  the  enemy  could  sit  behind  wire  and  use 
his  machine  guns.  The  Tanks  seemed  to  offer  better 
chances.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  going  into 
action  in  a  Tank. 

His  machine  was  the  leading  Tank  of  the  section 
of  four,  and  was  now  approaching  the  enemy  outpost, 
the  destruction  of  which  formed  his  first  task. 

Barton's  heart  was  full  of  fears — not  common  fears 
about  his  own  personal  safety,  but  fears  of  failure  ;  fear 
that  something  would  "  go  wrong  with  the  works  "  and 
that  the  Tank  would  break  down  ;  fear  that  he  would 
miss  the  way  in  strange  country  ;  and  fear  that  the  Tank 
would  fail  to  cross  that  great  ditch,  the  much-discussed 
Hindenburg  Line.  Already  one  of  these  fears  seemed 
to  be  not  without  foundation.  Our  front  line  was  far 
behind,  but  still  there  was  no  sign  of  this  outpost. 

Should  he  turn  back?  Should  he There,  right 

under  the  front  of  the  Tank  there  was  a  movement  in 

(2,172)  11 
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a  short  bit  of  shallow  trench  ;  then,  quite  distinctly, 
hands  were  lifted — half  a  dozen  pairs  of  hands  were 
fluttering  beseechingly. 

"  Straight  ahead,"  Barton  shouted  in  the  driver's 
ear,  and  the  Tank  spanned  "the  small  trench  and  crushed 
the  enemy's  machine  gun  into  the  earth  without  the 
least  effort.  The  Tank  was  swung  to  the  left  and  halted. 
A  short  pause.  What  was  the  next  move  to  be  ?  One 
could  not  shoot  down  those  unhappy-looking  sup- 
plicants in  cold,  blood.  Barton  had  been  taught  some 
German  words  of  command  to  use  on  occasions  such 
as  this,  but  now  his  memory  failed  him — not  a  word 
could  he  remember.  He  scrambled  out  of  the  machine 
and  made  undignified  signs  to  the  Germans  to  fall  in 
and  march  back  to  the  British  lines.  Just  as  they 
started  our  leading  infantry  arrived,  and  Barton  hur- 
riedly climbed  back  into  his  Tank  and  started  forward 
again.  Was  it  all  going  to  be  as  easy  as  that — just  a 
walk  over,  he  wondered  ? 

Now  the  Tank  is  entering  the  sea  of  wire  entangle- 
ment which  protects  the  main  line. 

Now  the  enemy  is  opening  fire  on  the  Tank,  and 
some  splashes  of  molten  metal  creep  in  through  the 
chinks  in  the  armour  plate  and  flash  across  the  dim 
interior  of  the  Tank.  Barton  was  prepared  for  this, 
however. 

"  They're  not  bullets  coming  through  ;  it's  only 
splash,"  he  shouted  reassuringly  to  the  crew.  "  Steady 
now  ;  get  her  quite  straight,"  he  instructed  the  driver 
by  his  side,  for  there  in  front  of  them  is  the  vast-looking 
gulf  of  Hindenburg's  front  trench. 

No  Germans  could  be  seen  in  the  trench,  but  the 
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Tank  guns  opened  fire  into  it.  The  light  had  been 
improving  fast,  and  to  the  right  and  left  the  leading 
Tanks  of  neighbouring  sections  could  be  seen  approach- 
ing the  trench,  while  behind  came  the  main  body  Tanks 
accompanied  by  small  parties  of  infantrymen.  So  far, 
all  is  going  without  a  hitch. 

Barton's  Tank  is  now  close  up  to  a  straight  bit  of 
trench,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  attempt  to  cross  it.  Barton 
examines  the  situation  carefully  through  the  observation 
slots  of  the  Tank,  and  then  pulls  a  release  spring.  A 
huge  round  fascine  of  wood,  weighing  a  ton,  which 
had  been  carried  on  the  nose  of  the  Tank,  falls  forward 
and  into  the  trench.  That  great  bundle  of  brushwood 
has  been  a  great  worry  to  all  concerned,  and  the  crew 
give  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  is  safely  deposited  in  its 
goal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

The  Tank  now  advances  carefully,  its  nose  stretching 
out  into  space  over  the  trench  till  the  point  of  balance 
is  reached ;  then  slowly  the  fore  part  of  the  machine 
dips  forward,  down  and  down  it  goes,  till  the  Tank 
seems  to  be  standing  on  its  head.  At  last  a  bump  :  the 
nose  has  touched  the  far  side  of  the  trench.  The  driver 
immediately  opens  out  the  throttle,  and  the  engine 
roars  ;  then  the  Tank  begins  to  lift  itself.  Up  and  up 
it  goes,  till  it  is  standing  on  its  tail.  The  tail,  however, 
is  resting  on  the  fascine  which  had  been  dropped  into 
the  trench.  The  fascine  serves  its  purpose  ;  the  tracks 
of  the  Tank  have  a  firm  grip  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
with  a  last  great  effort  the  Tank  reaches  the  level  on  the 
far  side  of  the  trench. 

"  We're  over  !  "  ejaculated  three  of  the  crew  at  the 
same  time. 
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"  Sure  and  we're  over,"  solemnly  repeated  the 
Tank  sergeant. 

The  Tank  turns  and  moves  along  the  trench  to  make 
certain  that  none  of  the  enemy  are  firing  at  the  advancing 
infantry.  The  Germans  are  down  in  their  dug-outs,  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  in  positions  where  the  Tank's 
guns  cannot  reach  them,  but  where  they,  in  their  turn, 
can  do  no  harm  to  the  advancing  British  infantry.  The 
Germans  are  pinned  down  in  their  trenches,  and  are  an 
easy  prey. 

It  was  now  daylight,  and  Barton  could  see  that  on 
either  side  the  Tanks  and  infantry  were  just  approaching 
the  wire.  In  a  few  minutes  the  first  great  difficulty 
would  be  over,  and  Hindenburg's  Line  would  be  bent, 
if  not  actually  broken.  As  soon  as  the  next  Tank  had 
crossed  the  trench  and  the  infantry  were  busy  "  mopping 
up  "  the  Boche,  Barton  started  off  again  for  the  trench 
ahead,  the  support  work  to  the  line  just  captured.  Here 
the  Tank  met  with  a  pretty  heavy  greeting  of  machine- 
gun  fire ;  but  keeping  his  guns  going,  he  pushed  straight 
forward  through  the  wire,  and  as  soon  as  the  Tank  was 
in  a  position  to  fire  along  the  trench  in  enfilade,  the 
greater  part  of  the  German  fire  ceased,  and  scraps  of 
paper  and  other  white  objects  were  waved  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  token  of  surrender,  though  those  who  waved 
took  great  care  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  view  of 
the  Tank. 

On  looking  back  to  the  infantry,  Barton  saw  that 
they  were  not  making  much  progress.  One  Tank 
appeared  to  be  in  difficulties  in  crossing  the  first  trench, 
though  the  other  was  over  safely.  The  infantry  seemed 
to  be  under  fire,  and  were  advancing  in  very  small 
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rushes,  and  presently  stopped  altogether.  He  looked 
anxiously  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  All  seemed 
quiet  in  the  trench  which  his  Tank  was  commanding, 
and  on  his  left  and  right  the  advanced  Tanks  of  other 
sections  were  in  their  positions,  also  commanding  the 
sections  of  trench  allotted  to  them.  He  talked  to  one 
of  his  gunners  who  had  particularly  fine  sight ;  but  he 
too  was  unable  to  pick  up  the  spot  where  the  enemy's 
fire  was  coming  from.  Then  three  figures  detached 
themselves  from  the  infantry  line  and  began  advancing 
boldly  in  rapid  rushes.  Two  appeared  to  be  hit,  but 
the  third  came  right  on  to  within  about  thirty  yards  of 
the  Tank.  He  then  took  cover,  and  placing  his  tin  hat 
on  his  bayonet  pointed  it  slowly  and  deliberately  at  a 
spot  to  the  right  front  of  the  Tank. 

This  was  the  signal  from  the  infantry  to  the  Tank 
that  hostile  fire  was  coming  from  that  direction.  The 
infantry  scout  had  succeeded  in  locating  the  trouble, 
and  had  very  gallantly  come  right  forward  in  order  to 
be  able  to  indicate  the  target  to  the  Tank. 

Barton  boldly  opened  the  observation  flap  in  front 
of  the  Tank,  and  using  his  glasses  found  at  last  his  goal. 
Up  near  the  crest  of  the  hill,  away  from  any  trench,  were 
the  unmistakable  smoke  puffs  of  at  least  two  well- 
hidden  German  machine  guns. 

His  orders  were  to  wait  at  the  second  trench  to  let 
one  of  the  other  Tanks  come  up  and  drop  its  fascine 
into  the  trench  ;  but  having  found  a  place  where 
the  trench  did  not  appear  to  be  too  broad,  Barton 
decided  to  risk  it.  Again  the  Tank  and  its  driver 
wrestled  with  the  problem,  and  again  emerged  victori- 
ous. On  went  the  Tank,  straight  as  a  die  for  the  enemy's 
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machine  guns.  The  German  gunners  were  well  hidden 
from  view,  but  the  gunners  in  the  Tank  did  their  best 
to  smother  the  Germans  with  their  fire.  They  were 
up  against  a  stout-hearted  enemy  this  time,  however, 
who,  unlike  the  Germans  in  the  trench  lines,  were 
fighting  to  the  last.  Closer  and  closer  draws  the  Tank, 
but  the  Germans  go  on  firing  ;  then  the  thirty-ton 
weight  of  the  Tank  grinds  both  the  machine  guns  and 
one  of  the  gunners  to  the  earth.  There  was  no  fear  of 
those  guns  "  coming  to  life  again." 

Through  the  manhole  at  the  top  of  the  Tank  Barton 
waved  the  flag  signal  to  the  infantry  that  all  was  well, 
and  saw  them  coming  on  strongly  and  without  taking 
cover,  accompanied  now  by  both  their  Tanks. 

Barton  was  some  distance  ahead,  and  near  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  He  was  not  really  due  to  move  for- 
ward yet,  but  the  temptation  to  push  on  and  try  to  get 
what  he  called  the  "  priceless  targets  "  that  the  enemy 
must  be  offering  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted. 

On  the  Tank  went  again,  and  climbed  over  the 
crest.  The  view  was  a  disappointing  one.  Instead 
of  the  streams  of  flying  Germans  that  they  had  expected, 
the  landscape  seemed  a  deserted  and  almost  peaceful 
one,  as  there  was  also  a  comparative  lull  in  the  artillery 
fire  on  both  sides.  The  Tank  was  well  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill  before  Barton  noticed,  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  ahead,  four  objects  at  equal  distances  apart. 

"  Could  it  be  ?  "  Not  only  his  heart  but  his  brain 
seemed  to  be  beating  with  furious  emphasis.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it  now.  Four  German  field  guns  in 
slight  breastwork  emplacements  at  point-blank  range  ! 
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Should  he  turn  back  ?  Could  he  turn  back  ? 
While  his  mind  seemed  to  be  debating  the  question, 
Barton  found  himself  ordering  his  driver  to  "  get  into 
top  and  open  her  right  out.  Straight  ahead,  full  speed," 
he  adds. 

It  appeared  that  the  detachments  of  the  German 
guns  were  just  as  surprised  as  the  Tank  crew  at  the 
sudden  encounter. 

The  Tank  was  alone  and  unsupported.  It  was 
coming  down  a  forward  slope  and  the  light  was  good, 
and  there  was  no  smoke  to  confuse  the  German  gunners. 
The  Tank  was  going  at  its  best  speed  of  some  four  miles 
an  hour,  and  its  guns  were  firing  hard  before  the  battery 
took  action.  Then,  with  a  crash,  the  four  guns  fired 
in  rapid  succession.  All  shots  over.  The  German 
gunners  had  never  expected  to  fire  at  so  close  a  target, 
and  feared  that  by  deflecting  their  guns  they  would  hit 
the  ground  just  in  front  of  them.  The  experience  of  the 
first  round  made  the  shortening  of  the  range  essential ; 
then  one  gun  fired  short,  though  the  others  were  again 
overs.  Next  round  surely  they  would  hit  the  target  ! 

:*  Get  every  ounce  out  of  her.  Never  mind  if  she 
rattles  to  bits,"  shouted  Barton.  Then  once  more  an 
alternative  course  presented  itself  to  him.  Should  he 
try  to  upset  the  German  gunlayers  by  swerving  to  the 
right  or  left,  or  should  he  keep  straight  ahead  and  take 
the  shortest  course  to  the  centre  of  the  battery  ?  Bold- 
ness had  been  his  lucky  star  so  far,  and  he  decided  to 
keep  straight  ahead,  right  to  the  enemy's  guns.  It  was 
only  a  matter  of  a  minute  or  so  now,  but  how  much  ? 
Crash  !  The  Tank  is  hit.  Then  comes  a  rending 
noise,  a  cloud  of  harsh-smelling  smoke,  and  each  of  the 
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crew  tries  to  take  cover,  and  hides  his  face.  Instinct, 
the  blind  instinct  of  nature,  the  instinct  of  fear,  holds 
each  one  of  the  eight  human  creatures  that  form  the 
Tank's  crew  in  its  paralyzing  grip.  The  leaden  hand 
that  causes  the  bird  to  watch  with  terror-struck  in- 
activity the  approach  of  the  snake,  or  the  ostrich  to 
hide  its  head  in  the  sand,  was  heavy  upon  them.  Then 
the  stored-up  self-control  of  generations  and  the  mili- 
tary training  of  the  past  year  came  to  their  rescue  and 
released  them.  The  paralysis  of  instinctive  fear  was 
alleviated  ;  the  eyes  that  had  shut  opened  ;  the  hand 
that  had  lost  for  one  second  the  throttle  of  the  engine 
found  it  and  opened  it  wide  ;  the  hand  that  was  about 
to  thrust  a  shell  into  the  breech  of  the  6-pounder  gun 
resumed  its  work.  With  precision  the  Tank's  guns  and 
machine  guns  opened  fire  again. 

"  Carry  on,"  shouted  Barton.  "  It's  only  the  top 
of  the  cab  they've  hit.  There  is  no  damage  done." 
The  second  driver  knew  that  this  was  not  true.  A  large 
splinter  of  metal  had  hit  him  just  above  the  heart.  He 
knew  it  was  not  true,  but  he  did  not  say  so,  for  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  distract  any  one  of  the  crew 
from  his  task  ;  he  just  stifled  his  cries  in  the  sleeve  of 
his  tunic  and  crumpled  up  in  silence.  In  a  few  moments 
he  was  dead. 

If  on  the  threshold  of  Valhalla  he  is  greeted  as  a 
hero,  the  second  driver  will  be  surprised.  Such  is  the 
humility  of  heroism  ! 

The  German  artillerymen  had  paused  when  the  Tank 
was  hit,  and  for  a  space  they  watched.  Then  the  Tank, 
with  uncanny  power,  appeared  to  recover,  and  with  an 
indescribable  rumble  seemed  to  rush  down  on  to  them. 
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That  short  space  of  brown  grass  between  themselves 
and  the  Tank  disappeared  yard  by  yard.  Now  it  was 
too  late  !  The  Tank  was  at  close  quarters,  and  its  fire 
was  raking  the  battery.  In  it  thundered  right  between 
the  guns,  then  halted.  The  "  6-pounders  "  started  firing 
case  shot  and  wiping  out  what  remained  of  the  German 
gunners.  The  German  captain  fell  forward  over  the 
breech  of  his  gun. 

"  Cease  fire,"  shouted  Barton.  The  German  artil- 
lery were  soldiers  no  longer  ;  they  had  become  wounded 
and  suffering  beings  whose  further  destruction  served 
no  purpose. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  other  Tanks  and  the  infantry 
came  over  the  crest  and  crowded  round  the  scene  of 
the  duel. 

There  was  now  little  opposition,  and  the  leading 
troops  went  forward  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to  rest 
and  prepare  for  the  attack  on  the  second  objective. 

The  Tank  company  commander  came  up.  "  Won- 
derful show,"  he  said  briefly  to  Barton  and  his  crew. 
"  Take  a  rest,"  he  added,  and  hurried  on. 

The  men  lay  on  the  ground,  too  exhausted  with  the 
strain  to  be  able  to  eat.  Barton  looked  round,  feeling 
that  he  ought  to  be  busy,  and  then  slowly  he  too  sat 
down  to  rest.  His  brain  refused  to  be  quiet,  and  jumped 
back  to  various  things  in  the  past  which  had,  at  the 
time,  made  a  great  impression  upon  him.  There  was 
that  quiet  starlight  night  when  he  and  his  brother  had 
sat  outside  their  dug-out  and  talked.  His  brother  had 
been  a  man  of  few  words,  but  that  night  something 
seemed  to  be  compelling  him  to  talk.  How  well  he 
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remembered  his  brother  saying,  "  In  life  the  great  call 
only  comes  once,  and  when  it  comes  there  is  every 
reason  why  you  should  not  answer  it — every  reason 
but  one.  If  you  do  answer  it,  whatever  the  cost  may 
be,  you  will  kindle  a  glow  of  content  in  your  heart  that 
nothing  can  put  out.  If  you  do  not  answer  it,  it  does 
not  matter  who  else  forgives  you ;  you  will  never  for- 
give yourself. " 

A  week  later,  this  brother  had  gone  across  No  Man's 
Land  up  to  the  enemy's  wire  to  try  to  rescue  a  wounded 
man  left  out  from  a  raid.  Several  costly  attempts  had 
already  been  made,  and  orders  had  been  issued  that 
no  one  else  was  to  go.  He  went,  and  was  shot  to  pieces. 
There  was  every  reason  why  he  should  not  have  gone — 
every  reason  but  one. 

Barton  remembered  vividly  how  he  had  resolved  to 
avenge  his  brother,  and  now  the  chance  had  come. 
He  glanced  up  the  hill  to  the  remains  of  the  battery. 
German  prisoners  were  carrying  away  some  of  the 
wounded,  but  there  were  many  figures  lying  there  that 
they  would  not  carry  away. 

Revenge  was  not  quite  so  sweet  as  he  had  expected. 

The  section  commander  hurries  up  to  see  that  all 
is  ready  for  the  assault  on  the  next  trenches.  There 
are  slight  changes  to  be  made  in  the  plans.  One  of  the 
Tanks  of  the  section  has  come  to  grief  in  the  support 
trench,  and  probably  will  not  come  up  for  some  time. 

Barton  has  one  man  shot  in  his  crew,  and  a  hole  in 
the  front  of  the  Tank.  Fortunately  it  is  high  up  and  at 
one  side,  but  it  will  let  in  a  lot  of  bullet  splash  if  the 
Tank  comes  under  heavy  fire.  However,  there  is  no 
question  of  turning  back  now,  and  the  crew  busy  them- 
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selves  tidying  up  the  inside  of  the  Tank  and  preparing 
to  continue  the  advance. 

There  is  another  trench  system  to  be  captured  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  infantry ;  then  the  role  of 
Barton's  Tank  is  to  advance  independently,  and  to 
hurry  on  to  seize  the  bridge  over  the  canal  before  the 
enemy  blows  it  up. 

The  assault  on  the  trenches  is  carried  through 
without  much  difficulty,  though  several  of  the  crew  get 
slightly  wounded  from  bullet  splash. 

Now  comes  the  race  for  the  bridge.  The  Hinden- 
burg  Line  is  breached,  and  that  is  a  great  achievement ; 
but  if  further  progress  is  not  to  be  delayed,  it  is  essential 
that  this  bridge  should  be  captured  intact. 

The  Tank  is  moving  across  country  now  at  its  best 
speed,  but  how  slow  that  best  speed  seems  !  The 
strain  is  telling  upon  the  crew  ;  the  air  seems  suffocating, 
and  the  noise  of  the  engines  intolerable.  At  last  the 
Tank  approaches  the  village  through  which  it  has  to 
pass  to  reach  the  all-important  bridge  ;  the  Tank  com- 
mander recognizes  easily  the  entrance  to  the  village, 
for  there  at  the  road  junction  is  the  bushy  tuft  of  trees 
which  shelter  a  roadside  shrine  ;  he  is  already  familiar 
with  it  from  air  photographs. 

The  Tank  is  now  passing  the  Mairie,  again  a  familiar 
sight  from  pictures  supplied  by  refugees  from  Marcoing 
who  fled  to  the  Allied  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
There  are  still  French  civilians  in  the  houses,  but  none 
are  to  be  seen,  as  they  are  taking  cover  in  their  cellars, 
praying  that  their  deliverance  may  really  at  last  be  at 
hand. 

The   Tank   wends    its   way   through    the    deserted 
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streets,  and  is  getting  close  to  the  canal,  when  suddenly, 
from  a  side  street,  a  German  artillery  limber  clatters 
over  the  pave  road.  It  swings  towards  the  bridge 
without  the  driver  noticing  the  Tank. 

"  Don't  shoot,"  shouts  the  Tank  commander. 
The  gunners  are  disappointed  at  missing  so  good  a 
target,  but  Barton  has  been  hoping  for  just  such  an 
occurrence.  Another  limber  swings  round  and  makes 
for  the  bridge.  As  long  as  this  transport  is  using  the 
bridge  the  German  sappers  are  not  likely  to  blow  it  up. 

The  Tank  is  following  the  second  limber  as  close 
as  it  can,  but  the  Germans  are  too  occupied  with  getting 
across  the  bridge  to  notice  what  is  behind  them.  The 
limber  is  safely  over,  and  the  German  officer  in  charge 
of  the  demolition  party  steps  on  to  the  bridge  to  see  if 
there  is  any  more  transport  to  cross,  and  finds  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  Tank.  In  a  flash  he  disappears 
under  the  bridge  in  order  to  light  the  fuse  and  blow  it 
up.  He  and  his  men  are  now  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Tank's  guns.  The  Tank  gunners  had  had  a  shot  at 
him,  but  had  missed.  Now,  before  Barton  has  time  to 
issue  orders,  two  of  them  are  out  of  the  Tank  and, 
revolver  in  hand,  are  darting  under  the  bridge.  Half  a 
dozen  shots  in  rapid  succession,  then  silence,  then  a 
hacking  at  the  connecting  wires  with  the  butts  of  the 
revolvers  ;  something  is  thrown  into  the  water,  then 
silence  again. 

The  bridge  is  saved  ! 

The  Tank  is  manoeuvred  into  a  position  to  command 
the  approach  to  the  bridge,  and  awaits  the  arrival  of 
the  fresh  troops  who  are  to  carry  on  the  attack. 

Another  Tank  arrives,  then  some  infantry.     News 
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begins  to  filter  through.  The  attack  has  been  an  amaz- 
ing success.  Flesquieres  is  holding  out,  however.  Gen- 
eral Elles  has  come  through  safely.  The  other  important 
bridge  at  Masnieres  was  blown  up  just  as  a  Tank  was 
approaching  it.  The  Tank  tried  to  cross,  and  fell  into 
the  canal. 

The  work  of  Barton  and  his  crew  is  over.  All  that 
remains  is  to  take  the  Tank  back  to  the  rallying-point  to 
report,  and  to  fill  up  with  petrol,  ammunition,  etc.,  and 
to  rest  the  crew.  The  crew  are  sitting  outside  the  Tank, 
and  as  he  looks  at  their  pallid  and  bloodstained  faces, 
Barton  realizes  that  it  will  be  no  easy  task  even  to  get 
the  Tank  back.  The  door  of  an  adjacent  house  opens, 
and  a  middle-aged  French  woman  comes  out,  followed 
by  a  small  girl.  She  shakes  hands  with  each  of  the  crew, 
thanking  them  politely  for  having  been  so  good  as  to 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  delivering  her  from  the 
"  sales  Boches."  "  Will  they  come  in  ?  "  "  No,  of 
course  not  ;  ces  messieurs  sont  trop  fatigues. "  She 
will  bring  them  some  refreshment  ;  not  all  that  she 
could  wish,  but  one  will  understand  that  the  Prussian 
pigs  have  not  left  much.  Presently  she  comes  back 
with  wine,  coffee,  bread,  and  some  eggs.  Barton 
refuses  to  take  anything.  He  realizes  that  it  may  be 
some  time  before  Marcoing  becomes  a  land  of  sufficiency, 
much  less  plenty,  and  madame  is  too  generous. 

Madame  is  hurt !  How  stiff  and  lacking  in  under- 
standing some  of  these  English  are  !  The  rest  of  the 
crew  are  quite  at  home,  and  eat  and  drink  all  that  madame 
brings  them,  carrying  on  with  her  a  fluent  conversation 
on  a  limited  vocabulary  and  some  very  expressive  ges- 
tures. 
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Barton  is  rather  shocked  at  their  thoughtlessness 
in  eating  all  the  Frenchwoman's  scanty  store,  but 
presently  he  sees  that  some  of  the  crew  are  engaging 
madame's  attention  by  showing  her  a  "  souvenir " 
German  helmet  with  a  bullet-hole  in  it.  Meanwhile 
the  Tank  sergeant  and  the  driver  are  carrying  one  of 
the  boxes  of  rations  from  the  Tank  into  madame's 
kitchen. 

The  engine  is  started  up,  and  the  Tank  moves  off 
once  more,  and  Barton  feels  that  he  has  added  a  lesson 
in  tact  to  the  battle  experiences  which  he  has  gained 
during  the  day. 

The  return  to  the  rallying-point  is  a  weary  business, 
which  is  rendered  yet  more  trying  by  the  fact  that 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  route,  and 
the  Tank  has  come  out  of  its  way.  The  crew  would 
very  much  like  to  rest  where  they  are  for  the  night,  but 
Barton  feels  that  he  must  push  on.  The  Tank  may 
have  to  fight  again  to-morrow.  He  decides,  however, 
to  give  the  crew  another  short  rest  while  he  finds  out 
exactly  where  he  is. 

An  infantry  captain  hurries  up.  He  is  evidently 
very  exhausted,  and  at  some  distance  he  is  followed  by 
a  still  more  exhausted  orderly. 

"  Can  you  take  your  Tank  up  to  the  top  of  that 
ridge  and  clear  up  a  German  strong-point  that  is  giving 
trouble  ?  "  he  calls  to  Barton,  who  shakes  his  head. 
"  I  thought  we  held  the  ridge/'  he  continues,  "  and 
all  our  Tanks  have  gone  back  or  are  out  of  action.  We. 
are  getting  heavy  machine-gun  fire  from  there,  and  I 
cannot  take  it  on  without  support,  as  my  men  are  dog- 
tired." 
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Barton  explains  that  he  hardly  has  enough  petrol 
to  get  to  the  rallying-point,  and  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  it  would  take  them  as  far  as  the  ridge,  and  that  in  any 
case,  once  on  top,  one  Tank  alone  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  without  any  artillery  support  or  smoke,  would  be 
an  easy  target  for  the  hostile  guns.  Besides  which  the 
Tank  has  been  hit,  and  all  the  crew  are  slightly  wounded 
and  completely  worn  out. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replies  the  infantry  officer.  ;'  If  it 
cannot  be  done  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  I  must 
hurry  back.  My  unfortunate  company  was  getting 
heavy  casualties  when  I  left." 

Through  Barton's  mind  one  phrase  passed  with 
great  distinctness. 

"  When  the  call  comes  there  will  be  every  reason 
why  you  should  not  answer  it  —  every  reason  but 
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The  infantry  officer  is  already  some  way  off  when 
Barton  calls  to  him,— 

"  We  will  do  it — we  will  start  at  once." 

Arrangements  are  quickly  made.  Barton's  Tank  is 
to  work  straight  up  a  fold  in  the  ground  to  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  On  the  way  he  is  to  pick  up  four  infantry- 
men to  act  as  Tank  gunners,  and  the  infantry  are  to 
follow  the  Tank  as  closely  as  possible,  so  that  the  Tank 
shall  not  remain  exposed  on  the  crest  longer  than  is 
necessary. 

Barton  watches  the  infantry  officer  start  back  to  his 
company  and  then  turns  to  his  Tank.  He  does  not 
see  that  presently  the  gallant  officer  goes  down  before 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  rises  again  to  struggle  forward, 
though  horribly  wounded.  Now  he  is  down  again, 
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this  time  to  rise  no  more  ;  and  with  him  is  blotted 
out  the  little  plan  for  the  infantry  co-operation  with 
the  Tank  attack. 

"  I  want  three  volunteers  to  help  me  rescue  some  of 
the  infantry  who  are  in  an  awkward  position,"  Barton 
calls  to  his  prostrate  crew.  "  I  am  sorry  to  ask  any- 
thing more  of  you,"  he  adds,  "  but  it's  urgent,  and 
there  is  no  one  else  who  can  help." 

Slowly  each  of  the  six  men  gets  up  and  starts 
clambering  into  the  Tank  once  more. 

"  I  can  manage  with  three,"  he  repeats ;  but  six 
men  are  slowly  and  silently  getting  on  with  their  respec- 
tive jobs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Tank  is  on  the  trek 
once  more. 

Straight  up  the  hill  they  go.  Barton  has  sufficient 
crew,  and  does  not  wait  to  pick  up  any  infantrymen. 
As  for  the  rest,  he  is  confident  that  they  will  follow  as 
closely  as  possible. 

The  Germans  do  not  appear  to  notice  the  Tank  till 
it  is  near  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  close  upon  them. 
Then  very  heavy  fire  is  opened  on  the  Tank  from  all 
sides.  The  Tank  gunners  are  in  difficulties,  and  one 
is  almost  blinded  by  bullet  splash.  Then  Barton's 
forward  gun  jams.  He  struggles  with  it  in  vain.  The 
situation  is  now  serious.  The  Germans  are  in  large 
numbers,  and  much  emboldened  by  the  silence  of  the 
Tank.  Barton  realizes  that  something  must  be  done 
at  once,  and  opens  the  flap  and  fires  his  revolver  into 
a  party  of  Germans  who  were  fully  exposed  and  an 
easy  target.  Several  of  them  fall,  but  the  splash  from 
German  bullets  is  coming  in  through  the  open  flap. 
Some  one  seems  to  be  pouring  boiling  water  on  Barton's 


Presently  she  comes  back  with  wine,  coffee,  bread,  and  some  eggs  (page  173). 
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eyes.  He  puts  his  hand  up  to  them,  and  forces  one  of 
the  lids  open.  He  sees  nothing  ! 

Now  the  6-pounder  guns  open  fire  at  last.  Well- 
placed  case  shot  send  a  hail  of  bullets  again  and  again 
into  the  Germans  with  a  heavy  crash.  The  Tank  has 
the  upper  hand  once  more,  and  drives  the  enemy  off 
the  ridge  ;  but  a  German  field  gun  sees  them  retire,  and 
at  once  opens  fire.  The  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  shots 
all  hit  the  Tank  with  a  rending  crash  !  Inside  the  Tank 
all  is  chaos,  but  from  the  smoke  and  broken  metal  four 
of  the  crew  grope  their  way.  Barton  is  still  inside, 
feeling  the  bodies  of  the  other  two  men  for  any  sign  of 
life.  One  appears  to  be  dead  ;  the  other  is  alive,  but 
has  his  leg  pinned  under  a  broken  bit  of  metal.  Barton 
drags  at  it  frantically,  and  in  a  moment  two  more  human 
beings  crawl  out  of  the  wreck.  Then  the  Tank  catches 
fire,  and  amidst  the  explosions  of  the  ammunition  inside 
a  pillar  of  smoke  and  flame  mounts  to  heaven,  form- 
ing a  funeral  pyre  like  that  of  the  heroes  of  ancient 
days. 

Again  the  situation  is  precarious,  but  the  danger 
acts  like  an  astringent  on  Barton's  wandering  faculties. 
Still  only  half  conscious,  he  begins  to  act.  He  feels 
for  his  revolver :  that  at  least  is  there.  He  finds  that 
he  can  now  see  dimly,  and  collects  his  five  remaining 
men.  The  fittest  is  posted  forward  to  observe  ;  the  rest 
draw  back  a  little  from  the  Tank,  and  are  told  to  man 
some  of  the  many  captured  German  machine  guns  on 
the  ridge.  "  Take  a  gun  each,"  Barton  orders,  "  but 
don't  fire  unless  the  Boche  comes  on  to  the  crest.  He 
may  counter-attack  before  the  infantry  arrives.  Any- 
way, we've  only  got  to  hold  on  for  a  few  minutes,"  he 
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added.  Then  he  wondered  to  himself  that  he  was 
speaking  so  quietly  and  acting  so  sensibly.  "  I  thought 
I  was  dead,"  he  said  half  aloud. 

Soon  another  officer  and  three  men  from  an  adja- 
cent company  arrive,  and  Barton  explains  the  situa- 
tion to  them  quickly.  Then  the  Germans,  emboldened 
by  the  sight  of  the  burning  Tank,  come  on  to  the  attack, 
expecting  to  meet  with  little  opposition.  A  bunch  of 
them  appear  on  the  crest,  and  as  quickly  disappear 
again,  decimated  by  their  own  machine  guns  now  turned 
against  them.  Two  more  attempts  the  Germans  make, 
and  then  give  it  up.  A  report  is  sent  back  to  the  German 
Brigade  Headquarters  to  say  that  the  ridge  is  held  "  in 
great  strength/ '  and  that  a  further  attempt  to  regain 
it  to-day  is  useless. 

The  ridge  is  won  ! 

Now  further  parties  of  infantry  arrive,  and  Barton 
sends  his  weary  warriors  back  to  the  dressing  station. 
A  battalion  commander  arrives  and  tries  to  persuade 
Barton,  who  now  looks  very  battered  and  bedraggled, 
to  go  back  too,  and  sends  for  a  stretcher.  The  spirit 
that  buoyed  Barton  up  and  carried  him  through  the 
crisis  has  now  almost  disappeared.  He  is  wondering 
whether  he  is  conscious  or  not,  and  great  shapeless 
patches  of  blood  are  rising  before  his  eyes.  But  to  all 
persuasion  and  orders  to  go  down  to  the  dressing  station 
he  replies,  "  I  must  wait  till  he  comes.  I  made  the 
plan  with  him.  I  don't  know  his  name.  He  will  be 
here  in  a  moment.  I  will  wait." 

Barton  still  thinks  he  is  waiting  for  the  infantry 
captain  when  he  realizes  that  he  is  on  a  stretcher,  and 
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the  voice  of  his  own  company  commander  is  asking  him 
how  he  is. 

"  It  was  a  wonderful  day,"  he  is  saying.  "  Our 
casualties  were  not  half  as  many  as  the  number  of 
prisoners  weVe  taken,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Germans 
we  killed.  Very  few  losses  in  our  company,"  he  con- 
tinues. 

"  I  lost  two  splendid  men  and  my  Tank,"  said  Barton 
slowly. 

"  Don't  worry  about  that,  sonny  ;  it's  the  fortune 
of  war.  If  every  Tank  could  have  done  as  well  as 
yours  did  yesterday,  the  war  would  soon  be  over.  I've 
seen  several  of  your  men,  and  they  are  going  strong,  so 
you  have  nothing  to  worry  about." 

And  then  the  voice  faded  away. 

"  No  wonder  he  could  not  see.  His  head  was 
smothered  with  bandages.  Perhaps  he  was  not  blind 
after  all.  What  an  endless  journey  !  Would  the  train 
never  stop  !  " 

Then  again  a  period  of  emptiness. 

The  ward  is  very  still.  There  are  no  bad  cases 
to-night.  The  night  sister  is  doing  her  round.  She 
is  frail  and  tired,  but  a  little  smile  always  hovers  round 
the  corners  of  her  mouth,  though  the  unwanted  tears 
will  sometimes  creep  into  her  eyes.  All  is  dark,  except 
for  the  oil  lantern  which  she  carries  in  her  hand.  The 
Lady  with  the  Lamp  is  passing  on  her  rounds.  She 
comes  to  Barton's  bed.  She  looks  at  the  chart  at  the 
head  of  the  bed  and  then  at  her  notes.  "  You're  doing 
splendidly,"  she  says  to  herself.  "  I  was  rather  anxious 
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about  you  when  you  were  brought  in."  Then  she 
bends  down  to  hear  what  he  is  saying.  The  voice 
sounds  tired  but  serene. 

"  I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  miss  that  call.  I  nearly 
did.  There  was  every  reason  why  we  should  not  go — 
every  reason  but  one." 


VIII. 

THE   TANKS    AT    CAMBRAI. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  J.    C.   MACINTOSH,   TANK  CORPS. 

IT  was  while  in  the  salient  that  the  Tank  Corps  first 
heard  of  a  prospective  attack  farther  south.  After 
three  months  of  successive  attempts  by  brigades,  by 
battalions,  by  companies,  and  even  by  sections  to  force  a 
way  through  the  awful  marshes  of  that  sector — attempts 
which  had  cost  heavily  in  men,  still  more  heavily  in 
Tanks,  and  perhaps  most  heavily  of  all  in  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  corps — it  had  become  evident  that  liquid 
mud  was  not  the  best  ground  for  a  Tank  attack.  Conse- 
quently the  choice  lay  between  winter  quarters  and  a 
new  attack.  Autumn  was  fast  waning  into  winter,  and 
the  former  seemed  inevitable.  But  soon,  in  the  voice- 
less manner  of  rumour,  a  whisper  began  to  go  round 
that  a  new  attack  had  been  decided  on. 

On  a  wet  but  cheerful  evening  in  October,  the  bat- 
talions entrained  at  railhead  and  were  carried  away 
from  that  well-hated  country.  After  drawing  new 
Tanks  at  Central  Workshops  and  completing  their 
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strength  by  drafts  of  men,  they  proceeded  to  Wailly, 
a  little  village  on  the  old  1915  lines  south  of  Arras, 
where  a  Central  Driving  School  had  been  established  ; 
and  here  for  a  fortnight  the  whole  corps  went  into 
"  intensive  t raining. "  All  day  long  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  swarmed  with  an  uneasy  life,  as  hundreds  of 
Tanks  swung  and  dipped  and  climbed  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  clatter  over  the  deserted  trenches.  Rumour 
now  developed  into  certainty,  and  the  officers  were 
informed  of  the  main  scheme  of  the  intended  attack. 
And  though,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
secret  was  kept  inviolate,  and  until  actual  arrival  only 
the  senior  officers  knew  where  the  attack  was  to  be 
delivered,  certain  features  of  it  became  common  but 
closely  guarded  property.  At  last  the  Tank  Corps  was 
to  be  given  the  chance  it  had  cried  for  since  its  incep- 
tion— the  Tanks  were  to  be  the  main  basis  of  the  whole 
plan  ;  they  were  to  operate,  not  on  ground  already 
churned  into  mud,  but  on  virgin  soil ;  and  by  their 
success  or  failure  the  corps  was  to  be  judged.  The 
resulting  enthusiasm  was  white-hot ;  and  after  practis- 
ing the  attack  with  some  of  the  most  famous  divisions 
of  the  army,  all  ranks  were  determined  that  to  the  very 
last  breath  they  would  strive  to  justify  the  confidence 
placed  in  them. 

At  last  the  evening  came  for  the  first  move.  Having 
picked  up  the  great  one-and-a-half-ton  fascines  of  which 
they  had  just  learnt  the  use,  the  battalions  entrained 
as  dusk  fell  and  travelled  down  the  line  for  an  unknown 
destination.  On  arrival  they  detrained  and  lay  up  in 
a  neighbouring  wood,  to  find  themselves  in  the  morning 
at  Le  Plateau,  not  far  south  of  Albert.  This  place  had 
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been  a  railhead  for  the  1916  Somme  advance,  but  was 
now  sufficiently  far  from  the  line  to  be  safe  from  prying 
aircraft. 

All  that  day  the  crews  laboured  at  the  countless 
fine  adjustments  necessary  to  bring  their  craft  to  per- 
fect concert  pitch.  A  depot  of  Central  Workshops  was 
established  in  the  likeness  of  a  great  fair,  where  for 
the  mere  asking,  and  with  none  of  the  wangling  usually 
essential,  could  be  had  carburettor  keys,  sponson- 
packing,  spare  grease-guns,  f-inch  spanners,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things  more  precious  than  much  fine  gold. 

When  night  fell  the  Tanks  moved  out  of  the  wood, 
and  in  a  thick  ground  mist  entrained  for  the  last  journey 
up  to  the  sector  of  attack.  In  the  small  hours  they 
arrived  at  railhead,  and  detraining  by  special  ramps, 
set  out  on  a  five-hour  cross-country  trip. 

Knowing  that  they  were  now  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  line  to  be  attacked,  they  expected  to 
find  a  country  packed  with  troops  and  "  stiff  "  with 
guns,  the  roads  full  of  transport,  and  every  little  wood 
a  camp.  Instead  the  countryside  was  almost  empty  of 
man — there  were  no  camps,  there  were  no  guns  or  dumps, 
the  roads  were  almost  empty.  But  in  hollows  and  in 
sunken  roads,  in  woods  and  among  ruined  houses, 
could  be  seen  carefully  hidden  gun-pits  ;  dug-outs  empty 
of  men ;  casualty  clearing  stations  with  their  red  crosses 
hidden — everywhere  a  secret  but  scrupulous  prepara- 
tion. Thrilled  with  the  feeling  that  at  last  the  old 
difficulties  were  to  be  overcome  and  a  new  method 
of  war  introduced,  they  clanked  their  slow  way  over 
untouched  ground,  and  with  the  break  of  day  were 
safely  hidden  in  woods  immediately  behind  the  line. 
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During  the  next  few  days  from  these  woods  came 
mysterious  sounds  of  hammering,  and  of  engines  quietly 
ticking  over  ;  while  by  night  lorries  came  up  the  roads 
and  made  great  dumps  of  petrol,  oil,  grease,  ammuni- 
tion, and  bombs.  But  no  inquisitive  'planes  could 
pierce  the  screen  of  trees  ;  and  though  the  country 
was  quietly  filling  up  with  troops  and  silent  guns,  no 
hint  was  given  by  extra  traffic,  by  unusual  smoke,  or 
by  any  other  sign  of  their  presence.  The  officers  and 
men  of  the  Tank  crews  were  taken  into  the  front  line 
for  reconnaissance.  There  in  the  warm  sun  lay  the 
peaceful  countryside  so  soon  to  be  ravaged — a  land 
still  green,  with  villages  still  almost  intact,  whence 
came  hardly  a  shell  by  day,  hardly  a  burst  of  fire  by 
night.  To  the  Tank  Corps,  the  stormy  petrel  of  the 
army,  it  was  almost  inconceivable.  Had  it  been  possible, 
their  keenness  would  have  been  intensified  ;  but  every 
man  was  already  filled  with  joyful  expectation,  and  had 
determined  once  for  all  to  show  the  world  the  stuff  of 
which  the  corps  was  made.  The  war  cry  "  England  ex- 
pects that  every  Tank  this  day  will  do  its  damnedest, " 
though  it  did  not  emanate  from  the  G.O.C.,  had 
nevertheless  circulated,  and  it  was  a  perfect  expression 
of  the  prevailing  spirit. 

At  last  came  Y  day  ;  the  Tanks  were  loaded  up  with 
ammunition  and  supplies,  guns  were  prepared  for 
action,  every  inch  was  polished  and  patted.  The  last 
detailed  operation  orders  were  received  and  committed 
to  memory,  and  the  crews  paraded  for  the  last  time. 

As  dusk  fell,  in  the  German  lines  was  no  movement, 
no  suspicion,  no  preparation  ;  reports  were  sent  in 
that  all  was  quiet.  But  in  the  British  lines,  only  a 
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mile  away,  the  evening  was  full  of  stealthy  movement, 
of  hushed  and  uneasy  sounds,  as  men,  guns,  and  trans- 
port flocked  to  their  appointed  stations. 

At  8  p.m.  the  Tanks  nosed  their  way  out  of  their 
lairs,  and  moved  up  by  companies  in  single  file,  each 
company  following  its  own  tape.  Running  dead  slow 
to  avoid  noise,  officers  in  front  picking  the  way  without 
lights,  crews  forbidden  to  shout  orders  to  change  gears, 
they  crept  stealthily  forward.  Going  cross-country,  for 
the  roads  were  already  taxed  to  their  utmost,  they 
crossed  the  reserve  lines,  which  were  full  of  expectant 
infantry  ;  then  reaching  the  support  lines,  the  companies 
detailed  for  the  second  phase  of  the  battle  halted,  and 
steeled  themselves  to  the  terrible  inaction  of  the  hours 
before  zero,  while  the  companies  who  were  to  attack 
the  first  two  systems  still  went  ahead.  Ever  more  and 
more  slowly  they  went  on,  ears  strained  for  the  first 
hint  of  discovery,  hearts  beating  insufferably  with  ex- 
citement. Occasional  flares  seemed  to  make  the  Tanks 
visible  for  miles  ;  odd  chattering  of  machine  guns 
seemed  directed  at  themselves  ;  while  an  outburst  of 
trench-mortar  fire  raised  anxiety  almost  to  breaking 
point.  But  the  fire  died  down  aimlessly  as  it  had 
arisen,  and  the  lines  went  steadily  on,  dipping  to  trenches, 
lifting  to  parapets,  creeping  over  sunken  roads,  until 
at  last  they  crossed  the  front  line  and  debouched  in 
No  Man's  Land,  undiscovered.  Here  with  an  infinity 
of  caution,  for  the  enemy  were  less  than  a  mile  away, 
they  formed  up  in  battle  order,  a  continuous  line  right 
across  the  sector  of  attack,  while  behind  the  first  line 
were  the  Wire-cutting  Tanks,  whose  duty  was  to  clear 
a  way  for  the  cavalry,  and  behind  them  again  the  Tanks 
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of  the  second  phase.  Out  of  the  night,  too,  the  infantry 
had  silently  appeared,  and  they  too  extended  in  waves, 
each  platoon  behind  its  own  Tank  ;  till  at  last  all  was 
ready,  and  in  a  breathless  hush  men  looked  again  and 
again  at  their  watches — "  Fifteen  minutes  to  go — even  if 
he  spots  us  now  he'll  be  too  late — ten  minutes — isn't  it 
getting  light !  look,  you  can  see  his  wire — five  minutes !  " 
and  as  the  crews  fingered  their  guns  nervously  and 
peered  through  their  slits,  the  infantry  adjusted  belts 
and  packs,  while  the  last  seconds  slipped  away  and  the 
hour  of  attack  had  come. 

On  the  instant,  the  silence  was  rent  apart  like  a 
curtain,  and  the  whole  line  crashed  forth  into  the  stu- 
pendous din  of  the  barrage.  The  horizon  was  one 
flame,  and  shells  rained  on  the  Boche  lines,  throwing 
up  great  clouds  of  earth  and  sparks.  Rudely  awakened 
from  fancied  security,  dazed  and  buffeted  with  the 
burst  of  shells,  the  enemy  sent  up  light  after  light  in 
appeal  to  his  impotent  artillery  ;  and  as  in  the  awful 
confusion  of  the  surprise  and  the  barrage  he  strove  to 
man  the  trench,  out  of  the  dawn-mist  came  the  Tanks. 

Inhuman,  uncanny,  inexorable,  contemptuous  of 
attack,  and  spitting  death  as  they  advanced,  they  swept 
through  the  outpost  line,  where  the  machine  gunners 
were  shot  down  almost  before  they  could  fire.  Then, 
crashing  heedlessly  through  the  vaunted  wire  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  they  drew  down  upon  the  trench. 
Incapable  of  defence  and  terrified  out  of  human  sem- 
blance, the  garrison  fled  to  their  dug-outs.  In  exulta- 
tion the  Tank  crews  threw  open  their  manholes  and 
waved  out  of  them  the  signal  flags  they  carried — the 
infantry  a  hundred  yards  in  rear  dashed  up  through 
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the  trampled  swathes  of  wire,  and  if  the  Boches  in  their 
dug-outs  did  not  come  out  and  surrender  they  died 
miserably  like  rats  in  a  trap.  The  first  line  was  taken, 
and  with  hardly  a  casualty.  But  the  first  great  ditch 
of  the  Hindenburg  Line  had  not  been  entirely  over- 
come— it  must  still  be  crossed. 

The  Tank  commanders,  in  the  first  flush  of  battle, 
wildly  elated  at  the  first  taste  of  successful  action  after 
so  many  weeks  of  secret  preparation,  must  crush  down 
their  excitement,  must  peep  and  peer  through  periscope 
and  flap,  must  manoeuvre  laboriously  back  and  forth, 
must  pick  and  choose  crossings,  while  with  every  second 
of  delay  the  advantage  of  surprise  was  passing  from 
them.  In  all  the  war  there  can  have  been  no  harder 
task  than  that  of  the  Tank  commander — except  that  of 
the  crew,  who,  locked  in  the  dark  and  shrieking  belly 
of  an  unwieldy  machine,  exposed  to  dangers  they  cannot 
anticipate,  the  target  of  innumerable  enemies  they  cannot 
see,  must  be  ever  alert  to  seize  opportunities,  while 
bullets  rain  on  the  Tank  and  spatter  them  constantly 
with  red-hot  chips.  Such  are  the  conditions  even  of 
a  victorious  attack  ! 

Having  carefully  selected  positions,  the  officers 
touched  the  levers  holding  the  fascines,  those  huge 
bundles  of  sticks  carried  on  the  cab,  and  with  a  vast 
relief  saw  these  prolific  sources  of  trouble  drop  at  last 
into  their  destined  places.  Then  the  drivers  nursed  the 
Tanks  forward — the  nose  dropped  squarely  on  to  the 
fascine,  and  began  to  climb  the  parados — with  engine 
roaring  the  Tank  rose  slowly  up  and  up  till  the  ground 
was  out  of  sight,  higher  and  higher  at  a  steeper  and 
steeper  angle  till  the  critical  point  was  reached.  Would 
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she  do  it  ?  The  tracks  slipped,  then  gripped  the  revet- 
ment with  a  crunch,  and  with  a  swinging  motion  the 
nose  came  down,  the  Tank  settled  on  level  keel  and 
once  more  went  forward — across  the  front  line  ! 

Up  to  this  point,  the  enemy  had  not  been  able  to 
put  up  a  resistance.  Complete  surprise  had  found 
him  unprepared,  and  terror  had  smitten  him  with 
dismay.  But  the  garrison  of  the  farther  lines  had  now 
had  warning  of  what  was  afoot,  and  discipline  over- 
came fear.  Machine  guns  awoke  to  vicious  life  ;  the 
air  grew  thick  with  whining  bullets ;  and  as  the  Tanks 
advanced  a  hail  of  fire  crashed  on  them,  and  red-hot 
splinters  poured  in  through  gun-port  and  sighting 
slit.  In  such  circumstances  each  commander  was 
fully  occupied  in  regulating  his  own  course  among  the 
maze  of  shell  holes  and  communication  trenches ;  he 
could  not  attempt  to  keep  in  line  with  his  fellows  to 
right  and  left.  As  the  result  of  long  training,  the  line 
did  not  altogether  lose  touch,  and  the  second  trench 
was  mastered  in  the  same  way  as  the  first,  but  Tanks 
had  dropped  out  through  ditching,  and  gaps  occurred. 
Further,  there  were  many  strong-points  not  sited  in 
any  trench  system  ;  and  while  the  Tanks  were  engaged 
in  dominating  the  actual  line,  these  poured  in  a  hot 
fire  on  the  advancing  infantry.  Nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  spot  the  source  of  fire  playing  on  a  Tank. 
Periscopes  and  sighting  slits  give  a  poor  vision  at  the 
best  of  times,  and  are  even  more  unsatisfactory  under 
fire.  The  Tanks  were  divided  in  attention  between 
the  trench  and  the  strong-points,  and  for  a  time  the 
issue  was  in  doubt.  But  not  for  long. 

Behind  the  first  wave  of  attack  another  had  been 
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gathering,  and  was  now  in  motion.  The^  Tanks  of  the 
second  phase,  their  time  up,  marshalled  themselves  in 
line  of  battle  and  swept  forward  across  No  Man's  Land. 
Unaware  of  the  progress  of  events,  they  were  prepared 
to  find  even  the  first  line  still  in  enemy  hands.  Dis- 
covering it  to  be  not  only  taken  but  already  "  mopped 
up,"  with  a  scanty  garrison  of  self-possessed  infantry 
in  undisturbed  occupation,  they  crossed  on  the  fascines 
of  the  previous  wave,  re-formed  in  line,  and  continued 
their  advance.  At  once  they  entered  on  the  battle, 
and  fire  spattered  on  their  sides.  Each  Tank  set  itself 
to  spot  the  source  of  the  fire,  and  having  no  concern 
with  the  trench  system  could  devote  itself  to  the  strong- 
point — with  evil  results  for  the  strong-point  !  Some 
were  easy  of  approach,  and  with  sublime  disregard  the 
Tank  crashed  bodily  on  the  machine  guns  and  stamped 
them  out  of  recognition.  Others  were  in  more  awk- 
ward positions  ;  but  a  few  well-placed  rounds  from 
the  deadly  accurate  6-pounder  lifted  gun  and  crew 
in  the  air  in  indistinguishable  fragments.  Crossing 
the  second  line,  now  in  possession  of  the  infantry,  the 
Tanks  pushed  on,  their  ranks  augmented  by  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  first  phase,  while  by  a  miracle  of  discipline 
the  infantry  detailed  had  kept  touch  and  alignment,  and 
followed  on  to  the  attack  of  the  reserve  system. 

The  progress  of  the  battle  now  was  different  in 
different  sectors.  In  some  parts  of  the  line  were  villages 
lying  just  behind  the  first  system,  which  in  the  peace- 
time warfare  of  the  preceding  months  had  been  left 
almost  intact,  houses  stilL  standing  and  streets  dis- 
tinguishable from  rubbish  heaps.  The  Tanks  whose 
duty  it  was  to  subdue  these  villages  were  faced  with  a 
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difficult  task.  If  they  actually  spotted  a  machine  gun, 
they  could  knock  it  out  by  6-pounder  fire,  or  even 
crash  bodily  in  and  deal  with  it  at  close  quarters.  But 
the  enemy  was  in  no  mood  for  open  defiance  of  the 
terrible  machines  which  had  come  on  him  out  of  the 
night  ;  skulking  behind  walls  and  in  cellars,  he  watched 
their  passing  in  a  quaking  agony  of  fear,  but  when  they 
had  gone  on  was  bold  enough  to  pour  fire  into  the 
infantry  who  followed.  In  one  of  the  many  subse- 
quent attempts  to  belittle  the  Tanks,  a  survivor  of  the 
battle  described  with  a  pitiful  attempt  at  humour  how 
the  brave  troops  of  the  Fatherland  laughed  in  their 
cellars  at  the  foolish  machines  passing  them  so  blindly 
and  always  shooting  too  high.  It  was  typically  German 
to  ridicule  their  enemies  for  shooting  too  high  at  men 
in  cellars  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  the  suggestion  of  the  difficulties  Tanks 
encounter  in  village  fighting. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  enemy  had  small  stomach 
for  a  prolonged  resistance,  and  when  the  infantry  ar- 
rived with  bombs  and  bayonets,  was  eager  enough  to 
surrender.  Or  if  he  broke  cover  and  attempted  flight, 
the  Tanks  were  waiting,  and  did  great  execution  in  the 
narrow  streets.  Such  villages  as  lay  close  behind  the 
front  line  did  not  hold  out  for  long. 

But  in  the  centre  of  the  attack  the  case  was  different. 
Here  lay  a  village  some  two  miles  behind  the  line,  just 
beyond  the  reserve  system.  The  Tanks  detailed  to 
attack  it  had  swept  all  before  them  ;  on  the  right  a 
hamlet  had  been  taken  almost  at  a  blow,  on  the  left 
numbers  of  the  enemy  had  been  trapped  in  trenches 
unsuited  for  defence  and  had  been  forced  to  surrender. 
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The  crews  already  saw  visions  of  a  complete  break- 
through, and  the  fascinating  opportunities  of  open 
warfare.  But  as  they  came  over  the  Flesquieres  Ridge, 
Nemesis  smote  them. 

There  on  each  side  of  the  village,  in  concealed 
emplacements,  lay  a  battery  of  field  guns,  commanded 
by  a  major  who  had  already  been  awarded  the  highest 
order  of  the  Iron  Cross — a  man  proud  of  his  name  and 
his  race,  and  contemptuous  of  the  frightened  cattle  who 
held  the  line  in  front  of  him.  Fully  informed  by  his 
forward  observers  of  the  attack  of  Tanks  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  which  had  crashed  through  the  Hin den- 
burg  Line  with  hardly  a  pause,  which  laughed  at  attempts 
to  check  them  and  dealt  death  wherever  they  passed, 
he  calmly  made  his  preparations  and  heartened  his 
crews  to  hold  out  to  the  last  and  save  the  name  of  the 
division  and  the  army. 

As  the  unsuspecting  Tanks  came  over  the  ridge, 
they  were  met  with  a  withering  fire  at  short  range. 
The  first  warning  each  had  was  to  see  his  neighbour 
go  up  in  a  great  sheet  of  flame  ;  before  he  could  dis- 
cover the  guns  in  their  hidden  emplacements  he  him- 
self was  smitten.  Every  Tank  that  crossed  the  ridge 
was  hit,  every  Tank  that  was  hit  caught  fire ;  and  from 
the  inferno  of  their  blazing  bellies  a  man  was  lucky 
to  creep  out  with  his  life.  Leaving  their  dead,  but 
carrying  away  their  wounded,  the  crews  sought  shelter 
in  trench  and  sunken  road  ;  and  though  they  were 
cheerful  with  an  almost  presumptuous  courage,  they 
were  weaponless  and  non-combatant. 

On  the  right  of  Flesquieres,  one  Tank  had  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  to  the  farther  edge  of  the  village  ; 
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here  it  was  blasted,  four  of  the  crew  were  killed  out- 
right, and  the  survivors  crept  back  through  the  empty 
streets.  The  commander  observed  a  machine  gun  in 
full  operation  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the  chateau 
wall,  and  was  compelled  to  pass  it  by  ;  round  the  next 
corner  he  met  a  party  of  the  enemy  face  to  face,  and 
for  a  moment  neither  could  decide  whether  to  sur- 
render or  to  claim  surrender,  but  in  the  nick  of  time  a 
Jock  scout  appeared  with  bombs,  and  the  Bodies  fled — 
eleven  from  two. 

Now  the  infantry  had  received  the  most  express 
orders,  which  they  had  been  trained  in  defiance  of  all 
their  instincts  to  obey,  that  they  must  not  go  on  ahead 
of  the  Tanks.  But  the  Tanks  were  either  knocked  out 
or  helpless,  and  there  was  no  one  on  the  spot  to  issue 
fresh  orders.  Until  the  news  could  be  got  back  to  head- 
quarters, the  attack  on  this  sector  was  at  a  standstill, 
held  up  by  the  resolute  courage  of  one  man. 

Lack  of  appreciation  by  the  infantry  that  what  was 
fatal  to  a  Tank  attack  need  not  be  even  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  an  attack  by  infantry ;  lack  of  realization  by 
the  Tank  command  that  the  infantry  were  waiting  for 
them  to  move  first — these  causes  combined  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  Flesquieres  until  the  evening.  At  last  a 
determined  rush  was  made  ;  the  enemy  gun  crews  fled 
or  were  shot  down  ;  the  major,  after  being  wounded, 
sniped  from  a  shell  hole  until  he  was  bayoneted  ;  the 
machine  guns  in  the  village  were  bombed  out,  and  the 
first  serious  check  had  been  cleared  away. 

Meanwhile  on  the  left  affairs  had  progressed  with- 
out a  hitch.  After  surmounting  the  second  system,  the 
Tanks  had  met  at  a  rallying-point  to  fill  up  with  ammuni- 
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tion  and  supplies,  and  had  gone  out  again  in  search  of 
adventure.  In  no  case  did  they  encounter  any  dan- 
gerous concentration  of  guns,  and  in  many  cases  the 
infantry  had  gone  ahead  of  them  and  cleared  the  way  ; 
for  while  the  Tank  is  the  natural  answer  to  the  machine 
gun,  the  field  gun  is  much  better  dealt  with  by  the 
infantry.  In  one  case,  however,  a  Tank  breasting  a 
rise  had  suddenly  come  on  a  battery  busily  firing  in 
another  direction.  By  a  rapid  use  of  the  clock  code 
the  commander  managed  to  direct  his  guns  on  to  the 
target,  range  was  found  with  the  first  round,  and  the 
crew  proudly  chalked  their  names  on  the  captured 
guns.  In  another  case  a  battery  was  found  in  the  act 
of  retiring,  and  by  good  shooting  the  teams  were  brought 
to  a  halt,  and  the  gunners  surrendered.  In  fact,  noth- 
ing but  the  difficulty  of  supply  and  the  extreme  weari 
ness  of  the  infantry  set  limits  to  the  advance. 

On  the  right  the  case  was  different.  Here  a  canal 
ran  at  an  angle  across  the  front,  and  behind  it  lay  a 
switch  line.  In  some  places  the  speed  of  advance 
prevented  the  enemy  from  blowing  up  the  bridges, 
and  the  cavalry  got  across  and  swept  right  up  to  the 
outskirts  of  Cambrai.  But  not  all  of  the  bridges  were 
taken,  and  one  was  destroyed  by  the  possibly  mis- 
guided enthusiasm  of  a  Tank  which  attempted  to  cross 
and  collapsed  with  the  bridge  into  the  river.  The 
enemy  too  were  in  force  here  ;  and  though  a  line  was 
thrown  across  the  canal,  it  was  weak  and  had  later  to 
be  withdrawn. 

As  evening  fell,  the  surviving  Tanks  returned  to 
their  rallying-points,  well  within  the  Boche  line  of  a 
few  hours  back.  Some  of  the  crews  failed  to  return  ; 
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most  had  lost  half  their  number  killed  or  wounded  ; 
all  were  faint  with  hunger,  eyes  half-shut,  faces  black 
with  bullet-splash,  heads  ringing  after  the  long  hours 
of  incessant  noise.  But  all  were  cheerful  through 
their  fatigue.  They  knew  that  the  Tank  Corps  had 
been  trusted  with  a  great  attack,  and  it  had  proved 
its  worth  for  all  time. 

The  next  two  days  really  consisted  of  a  race  between 
the  opposing  armies  in  getting  up  reserves  and  sup- 
plies. The  British  were  faced  with  the  inevitable  diffi- 
culty of  an  attack — how  to  get  up  supplies  over  shelled 
ground ;  and  there  would  also  seem  to  have  been  a  certain 
diffidence  about  the  success  of  the  attack  which  meant 
insufficient  concentration  of  reserves.  The  enemy, 
though  surprised,  was  working  on  interior  lines,  and 
showed  that  genius  for  perfect  staff  work  so  character- 
istic of  the  German  machine.  He  succeeded  in  so 
stiffening  his  defence  about  Bourlon  Wood  and  across 
the  canal  as  to  necessitate  the  planning  of  an  attack 
in  force. 

The  Tanks  during  the  two  days  were  occupied  for 
the  most  part  with  replacing  casualties,  repairing  dam- 
age to  guns,  and  inspecting  the  captured  ground  ;  though 
in  some  cases  crews  which  had  fought  throughout  the 
previous  day  went  through  the  intolerable  fatigue  of  a 
second  day's  action — for  the  Tank  Corps  in  tin's  attack 
had  no  reserves.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  was 
no  call  for  assistance  from  the  infantry,  and  souvenir- 
ing  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  enemy  had  fled  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  everywhere  were  relics  of  his 
haste.  One  company  found  a  quartermaster's  stores, 
with  a  field  cooker  and  a  complete  set  of  officer's  peace- 
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time  uniforms.  Another  came  on  the  preparations  for 
a  feast,  and  a  Tank  was  subsequently  to  be  seen  with 
a  half-cooked  sucking  pig  slung  on  its  bows.  Others, 
again,  hitched  great  naval  guns  "on  behind"  and  dragged 
them  back  in  triumph.  A  few  of  the  villages  were  still 
inhabited  by  civilians,  who,  wild  with  joy  at  the  un- 
expected deliverance,  embraced  their  liberators,  wept 
on  their  necks  in  spite  of  protests,  and  made  them  free 
of  all  they  possessed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  however,  orders 
were  received  that  an  attack  on  Bourlon  Wood  by  Tanks 
and  infantry  had  been  planned  for  the  following  morn- 
ing. Hastily  filling  up,  the  companies  detailed  moved 
up  in  the  evening,  over  open  country — for  the  first 
time  they  had  got  through  into  open  country — and  lay 
up  for  the  night  behind  the  village  of  Graincourt. 

All  that  night  the  roads  were  blocked  with  trans- 
port, as  guns  and  supplies  were  hurried  up.  All  night 
infantry  poured  through  the  village.  For  Bourlon 
Wood  was  the  key  to  Cambrai,  and  the  Boche  had  shown 
that  he  meant  to  hold  it  to  the  last.  Throughout  the 
night  his  artillery  was  active,  searching  roads  and  rain- 
ing shells  into  the  centre  of  the  village.  With  the 
first  light  flocks  of  aeroplanes  passed  overhead,  and 
soon  many  air-battles  were  in  progress,  as  each  side 
sought  to  turn  from  shooting  by  the  map  to  shooting 
by  observation.  But  because  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
attack,  zero  was  not  until  ten  o'clock. 

By  nine  o'clock  it  became  evident  that  a  hitch  had 
occurred,  and  that  one  of  the  battalions  to  co-operate 
could  not  arrive  in  time.  But  it  was  too  late  to  alter 
plans,  and  under  cover  of  a  smoke  barrage  the  sparse 
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ranks  of  the  companies  present  swung  into  line,  and  set 
off  past  the  village  to  their  jumping-off  point.  At  ten 
the  barrage  opened — not  such  a  barrage  as  on  the  first 
day,  but  a  good  one  considering  the  conditions.  The 
Tank  lines  moved  forward — the  attack  had  begun. 

The  difficulties  of  this  attack  from  the  Tank  point 
of  view  were  almost  insuperable.  The  enemy  were 
not  in  deep  trenches,  but  they  were  very  well  protected 
from  fire  ;  they  were  in  great  strength,  and  every  second 
man  had  a  machine  gun.  But,  above  all,  the  wood  was 
swarming  with  men  and  alive  with  guns  ;  and  try  as 
they  might  the  Tanks  could  not  force  their  way  through. 
In  the  wicked  tangle  of  the  undergrowth  Homeric  com- 
bats raged.  The  Boche  was  desperate,  and  fought  like 
an  animal  in  a  trap.  Crowding  close  under  the  sides 
of  the  Tanks,  men  seized  the  barrels  of  the  guns  and 
tried  to  wrest  them  from  the  hands  of  the  gunners  ; 
leaping  on  to  the  cabs,  they  strove  to  force  bombs  down 
the  exhaust  pipes  or  to  spread  petrol  and  set  them  alight ; 
tying  bundles  of  bombs  together,  they  detonated  them 
against  their  sides  in  an  attempt  to  force  in  the  plates. 
And  in  the  gloom  of  the  wood,  where  men  appeared  and 
disappeared  as  in  a  nightmare,  the  Tank  commanders 
must  try  to  pick  a  way  among  tree  stumps  and  shell 
holes  and  dug-outs,  or  be  ditched  and  helpless.  Crews 
who  came  out  of  that  inferno,  with  their  staring  eyes 
and  blackened  faces,  looked  like  men  who  had  been 
fighting  with  devils  in  the  pit. 

On  the  slope  flanking  the  wood  the  Tanks  found 
a  somewhat  easier  task.  Under  a  terrific  fire,  which 
filled  them  with  flying  chips  and  made  sighting  almost 
impossible,  they  forced  their  way  up  the  slope.  Some 
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even  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
entered  Bourlon  Village ;  some  came  on  field  guns 
cunningly  placed  and  were  blasted  into  flaming  hulks. 
But  for  every  Boche  shot  from  his  gun  two  seemed  to 
spring  up  and  take  his  place  ;  ammunition  began  to 
run  out,  and  as  long  as  the  wood  was  in  enemy  hands 
so  hot  a  fire  poured  from  it  that  the  infantry  who  tried 
to  follow  the  Tanks  withered  away  or  were  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  captured  trenches.  After  three  hours  of 
exposure  to  the  hottest  fire  they  had  ever  encountered, 
the  Tanks  were  compelled  to  withdraw — crews  nearly 
all  wounded,  ammunition  exhausted,  petrol  short,  Tanks 
spattered  on  every  inch  with  the  marks  of  bullets.  The 
infantry  had  been  helped  to  overcome  what  alone  they 
would  have  found  insuperable,  and  the  crews  learned 
later  what  they  did  not  hope  for  at  the  time — that  the 
whole  of  the  wood  had  been  taken  ;  but  it  had  been 
established  that  in  so  thick  a  growth  Tanks  could  not 
force  their  way  through.  The  companies  returned  by 
easy  stages  to  the  lairs  from  which  they  had  issued 
four  short  days  before. 

Now  ensued  a  period  of  comparative  inactivity. 
While  news  came  in  of  attempt  after  attempt  by  the 
picked  divisions  of  the  army  to  crack  the  nut  of  Bourlon, 
the  Tanks  did  not  move  from  their  retreats.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  crews  were  idle.  Idle- 
ness is  a  privilege  rarely  accorded  to  the  men  of  the 
Tanks. 

Not  the  least  difficulty  the  corps  encountered  in 
those  early  days  was  the  fact  that  the  essential  parts  of 
the  transmission  of  a  Tank  could  not  be  guaranteed  to 
last  more  than  thirty  miles.  Running  in  mud,  and 
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impossible  of  lubrication,  the  interlocking  sprockets, 
though  their  teeth  were  three  inches  long  and  two  thick, 
soon  ground  each  other  to  a  dangerous  thinness,  and 
must  be  replaced.  This  entailed,  first,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  up  from  railhead  several  tons  of  steel,  and,  second, 
a  full  day's  work  at  the  very  least  for  the  crew.  And 
besides  this  regular  and  inevitable  repair,  every  Tank 
had  its  incidental  replacements  to  be  made.  But  gradu- 
ally all — that  is,  all  the  survivors — were  once  more  in 
running  order,  and  the  day  was  at  hand  for  the  move 
back  to  winter  quarters. 

One  morning,  as  the  crews  were  beginning  to  prepare 
breakfast,  they  heard  an  unusual  sound.  They  were  well 
acquainted  with  shells  of  all  calibres ;  they  were  used  to 
the  regular  chatter  of  machine  guns.  But  this  was  an 
irregular  fire — single  shots  rising  to  a  staccato  chorus, 
and  dying  again  to  single  shots.  This  was  rifle  fire, 
unsupported  rifle  fire,  such  as  only  the  veterans  had  ever 
heard  before.  What  did  it  portend  ?  Surely  an  enemy 
attack  was  out  of  the  question — and  in  any  case  it  would 
be  met  by  machine  guns.  In  the  early  hours  men 
looked  at  one  another  with  uneasiness  showing  in  their 
faces.  For  the  fire  drew  nearer,  and  was  soon  only  a 
mile  or  two  over  the  ridge. 

Soon,  over  the  hill  came  stragglers — men  without 
rifles  and  in  no  order,  who  looked  over  their  shoulders 
at  the  bare  horizon — men  of  all  units,  gunners,  sappers, 
A.S.C.  drivers,  infantry,  some  of  them  wounded,  all 
with  a  dazed  look  in  their  eyes.  They  spoke  vaguely 
of  a  surprise  attack — the  enemy  in  great  strength,  only 
just  out  of  sight — of  cavalry  out. 

The  astounding  story  was  now  confirmed  by  official 
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report.  The  Boche  had  made  a  surprise  attack,  masked 
by  a  barrage  on  the  flank  of  the  attack,  and  was  even 
now  advancing  beyond  the  village  of  Gouzeaucourt. 
The  Guards,  who  had  just  come  out  of  a  costly  attack, 
were  being  thrown  in  to  stop  the  rout  ;  and  all  Tanks 
able  to  move  must  immediately  push  forward  and  co- 
operate. 

Loading  up  with  supplies,  the  Tanks  moved  out  of 
the  wood,  formed  in  line  of  battle — for  cavalry  might 
be  on  them  at  any  moment — and  set  off  over  the  ridge. 
Almost  immediately  they  came  into  a  barrage,  thrown 
out  far  ahead  of  the  enemy  attack  in  the  manner  learned 
on  the  Eastern  front.  As  they  descended  the  farther 
slope,  they  came  on  three  dead  Uhlans — the  cavalry 
story  was  true — and  pushing  on  found  many  signs  of 
rout — abandoned  guns,  a  train  standing  on  the  rails, 
camps  and  billets  deserted.  Soon  they  drew  close  to 
the  irregular  battle,  to  find  that  the  rush  had  already 
been  stopped  and  was  beginning  to  recede.  The 
Guards,  disciplined  to  obey  orders  though  the  end  of 
the  world  be  at  hand,  had  closed  with  the  weak  advance 
guards  and  hurled  them  back  ;  men  who  had  had  no 
thought  but  flight  took  heart  and  turned  again  to  their 
duty.  Tanks  and  infantry  swept  down  on  Gouzeau- 
court ;  with  an  old-fashioned  charge  they  forced  a  way 
in,  and  in  hand-to-hand  fighting  dislodged  the  enemy 
and  drove  him  from  its  outskirts.  Re-forming,  they 
counter-attacked  again  and  forced  him  up  the  slopes 
beyond.  And  though  they  came  here  on  his  reserves, 
while  field  guns  prevented  the  Tanks  from  assisting, 
so  that  no  further  advance  could  be  made,  yet  the  day 
had  been  saved,  communication  was  established  with 
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the  flanks  of  the  new  line,  and  in  the  attack  four  months 
later  it  proved  itself  one  of  the  hardest  nuts  for  the 
Boche  to  crack. 

Turning  about,  the  Tanks  made  once  more  for 
their  woods.  Their  petrol  was  exhausted,  and  no 
further  attack  could  be  thought  of.  The  crews  turned 
with  characteristic  versatility  to  an  inspection  of  the 
innumerable  deserted  camps  round  them ;  and  the 
subsequent  appearance  of  many  A.S.C.  winter  coats, 
of  extra  blankets,  even  of  a  surplus  Sunbeam  and  three 
cows,  seem  to  show  that  they  did  not  neglect  many 
opportunities.  Next  day  they  received  orders  to  return 
to  winter  quarters,  and  the  Battle  of  Cambrai  was  over. 

On  general  considerations,  it  was  a  success,  but 
distinctly  a  qualified  success.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Tank  Corps,  there  was  hardly  a  cloud  to  dim  its 
radiance.  They  had  been  tried  and  not  found  wanting. 
After  great  argument  and  with  many  misgivings  they 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  major  responsibility  of  an 
attack,  and  their  success  had  exceeded  the  fondest 
expectations.  They  had  initiated  a  new  method  of 
attack  and  had  been  hailed  as  the  storm  troops  of  the 
British  Army.  And  in  future,  though  they  might  often 
meet  with  ill-success,  they  knew  they  would  never  be 
made  to  feel,  as  they  had  so  often  been  made  to  in  the 
past,  that  they  belonged  to  an  arm  that  had  still  to  prove 
itself.  The  proof  of  the  Tank  Corps  was  written,  and 
it  would  remain. 


IX. 


CUT    OFF    IN    A    CAVE. 

THE  TALE  OF  A  FIGHT  BEYOND  THE  JORDAN. 

BY   LIEUTENANT  EDWARD   G.   D.   LIVEING,    I2TH 

LONDON  REGT.,   THE  RANGERS  (ATTD.   IN    IQlS   TO 

2/I9TH  LONDON  REGT.). 

HHE  experiences  which  I  am  about  to  relate  took 
*  place  in  the  late  spring  of  1918.  General  Allenby's 
victorious  army  had  already  freed  southern  Palestine 
from  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Its  right  flank,  after 
capturing  Jerusalem,  had  descended  into  the  Jordan 
valley,  and  had  made  a  big  raid  across  the  river  into 
the  mountains  of  Moab,  even  reaching  and  destroying 
portions  of  the  Turkish  railway  to  the  Hedjaz  on  the 
edge  of  the  Syrian  Desert.  By  April,  however,  the 
activities  of  this  army  were  curtailed  owing  to  the  fact 
that  much-needed  reinforcements  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
Western  front.  Despite  this,  a  second  raid  across  the 
river  was  attempted.  It  is  with  experiences  in  this  raid 
that  my  story  deals. 
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You  must  remember  that  this  raid  was  really  a 
gallant  attempt  to  keep  the  Turks  and  their  German 
comrades  occupied,  and  prevent  them  from  attacking 
our  depleted  forces  on  other  parts  of  the  line  in  Pales- 
tine. Perhaps  you  have  seen  a  boxing  match  in  which 
one  boxer,  although  badly  knocked,  has  fought  the  round 
to  a  finish,  and  after  his  rest  has  put  the  whole  of  his 
recovered  energies  into  the  fight  and  beaten  his  opponent. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  British  Army  in  Palestine  had 
to  do.  That  second  raid  across  the  River  Jordan  was 
very  terrible  fighting  for  us,  but  it  brought  us  into  the 
season  of  heat,  when  both  sides  had  to  take  a  respite 
from  fighting,  so  that  by  the  autumn  General  Allenby's 
army — rested,  reinforced,  and  retrained — was  able  to 
take  the  field  once  more,  and  deal  its  opponents  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  smashing  blows  in  history. 

After  returning  from  the  first  raid  across  the  Jordan, 
the  British  forces  had  retained  a  bridgehead  position  to 
the  east  of  the  river  at  El  Ghoraniyeh,  a  fording-place 
seven  miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea — a  position  about  a 
mile  in  length  and  nearly  a  mile  in  depth,  grasping  the 
edge  of  the  sandhills  that  rise  above  the  river. 

It  was  from  this  position  that  the  ijgih  and  iSoth 
Brigades  of  the  6oth  Division  set  out  on  the  night  of 
3oth  April,  with  the  intention  of  storming  a  portion  of 
the  mountains  of  Moab  that  five  miles  distant  bordered 
the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  These  hills, 
which  dominated  from  both  sides  the  mountain  road 
leading  to  Es  Salt — for  which  town  the  Australian  cavalry 
were  making  a  dash  by  a  track  leading  into  the  moun- 
tains a  few  miles  farther  north — were  being  held  by  a 
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force  of  5,000  German  and  Turkish  infantry  and  cavalry, 
34  guns,  and  many  machine  guns.  The  particular  hill 
which  our  battalion,  the  2/1 Qth  London  Regiment,  was 
allotted  to  take,  lay  on  the  right,  or  south,  of  this  road  to 
Es  Salt— a  hill  called  El  Derbasi. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  columns  of  infantry  moved  noise- 
lessly up  the  road  that  ran  through  the  sandhills  on  to 
the  plain.  They  passed  out  through  the  high  belt  of 
wire  that  guarded  the  front-line  positions,  and  deployed 
to  either  side  of  the  road. 

The  first  column  to  enter  No  Man's  Land  was  that 
of  our  battalion.  It  swung  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and 
began  to  deploy  into  artillery  formation.  "  C  "  and 
"  A  "  Companies  were  in  front,  "  D  "  and  "  B  "  in 
support.  The  front  platoons  of  "  B  "  Company  were 
Nos.  5  and  7,  separated  by  fifty  paces  interval,  and 
followed  respectively  at  fifty  paces  distance  by  Nos.  6 
and  8.  No.  7  platoon,  of  which  I  was  in  charge,  was 
thus  on  the  extreme  right  flank.  Some  time  was  spent 
in  posting  connecting-files  to  keep  platoons  in  touch 
with  platoons  to  their  front  and  flank. 

At  last  all  preparations  had  been  made.  We  sat 
down,  waiting  for  the  signal  of  advance,  on  the  ground 
where  the  Turks  had  been  mown  to  pieces  in  their 
fruitless  attack  on  the  bridgehead  three  weeks  before. 
The  moon  was  not  fully  up  yet,  but  it  was  strong  enough 
to  show  a  wide,  shallow  wadi  in  front  of  us,  and  to  make 
just  visible  the  faint  line  of  the  hills  which  we  were  to 
attack.  The  plain  was  covered  with  a  sort  of  nebulous 
light,  that  did  not  reveal  but  concealed  its  mysteries. 

One  of  my  connecting-files  hurried  back  with  the 
announcement,  "  They're  starting  in  front,  sir." 
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"  Fall  in,"  I  muttered  ;  then,  "  Forward  !  " 

We  moved  down  the  slopes  of  the  wadi,  across  its 
soft,  sandy  bottom,  up  the  farther  side,  into  a  region 
of  scrub  and  small  bushes.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  other  platoons,  and  I  had  continually  to 
go  in  search  of  my  connecting-files  whilst  we  were  on 
the  move,  or  send  a  man  out  to  them  to  ascertain  if  we 
were  keeping  right  direction. 

Eventually,  following  our  connecting-files,  we  came 
on  to  a  broad,  sandy  track.  For  nearly  half  an  hour 
we  trudged  along  its  white  dusty  surface,  seeing  nothing 
of  the  rest  of  the  battalion,  and  only  hearing  from  time 
to  time  the  sound  of  an  entrenching  tool  knocking  on  a 
rifle-butt,  and  the  subdued  crackling  of  feet  amongst  the 
dried-up  scrub.  A  connecting-file  returned. 

"  They've  halted  in  front,  sir,"  he  whispered. 

We  halted.    Again  the  message  came  back, — 

"  They're  moving  on,  sir." 

Twenty  yards  farther  on  we  left  the  road  and  in- 
clined to  the  left.  A  hedge  rose  up  in  front  of  us.  I 
found  a  narrow  gap  in  it,  and  formed  the  platoon  into 
single  file.  We  scrambled  through,  thorns  pricking  our 
bare  knees,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
expanse  of  corn. 

And  now  we  entered  on  one  of  the  weirdest,  most 
uncanny  advances  that  any  troops  ever  made  during 
the  war.  The  moon  had  climbed  up  over  the  hills  of 
Moab.  It  shone  on  the  corn  that  stretched  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see  to  the  left  and  right  and  to  the  front, 
where  it  merged  confusedly  into  the  blue  and  seemingly 
far-distant  hills  that  formed  our  objective.  In  places 
lines  of  tall  trees  stood  out  of  the  yellow  expanse  around 
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them.  There  was  nothing  else  dark  in  the  yellowness 
except  the  advancing  columns  which  moved  like  great 
caterpillars,  making  a  mechanical  rustling  noise  among 
the  corn,  that  often  rose  waist-high,  and  even  higher. 
Sometimes  these  columns  leant  into  one  'another  as  if 
attracted  like  magnets,  and  then  rebounded  back  to  their 
proper  intervals.  In  the  intervening  spaces  signallers 
were  reeling  out  telephone  wire  and  stretcher-bearers 
carrying  their  loads — to  be  used  enough  later. 

On  and  on  we  forged,  following  the  tracks  that  pre- 
ceding platoons  had  made  through  the  high  standing 
corn,  and  plucking  and  eating  the  rich  grain  as  we  went. 
The  hills  began  to  loom  up  about  two  miles  in  front, 
and  yet  after  a  long  period  of  tramping  through  the  yellow 
expanse  they  scarcely  seemed  any  larger  or  nearer.  And 
still  there  was  no  opposition,  not  even  a  sound  or  sight 
of  the  enemy. 

Surely  our  fellows  must  have  bumped  into  some  of 
their  patrols  or  listening-posts  by  now.  Perhaps  they 
had  seen  our  approach  and  beaten  a  hasty  retreat,  to 
warn  their  picquet  line  on  the  hills.  Besides,  the  picquet 
line  on  the  hills  must  have  spotted  these  black  masses 
moving,  winding,  coming  ever  nearer  through  the  moon- 
lit corn.  This  lack  of  opposition  was  becoming  uncanny, 
horribly  uncanny.  Even  a  few  shells  put  over  would  be 
better  than  this  unmolested  advance. 

The  columns  in  front  disappeared  into  darkness.  A 
hedge  confronted  us.  We  scrambled  through  it,  crossed 
a  stream  ankle-deep,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  clearance. 
In  the  centre  of  this  clearance  the  moon  shone  on  piles 
of  white  stones  set  up  at  small  distances  from  one  an- 
other. We  marched  through  them,  and  the  dark  shadows 
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behind  showed  that  they  were  rifle-pits  evacuated  by  the 
Turks. 

We  had  entered  the  belt  of  scrub  beneath  the  hills, 
which  were  very  near  now — not  a  thousand  yards  away. 
They  loomed  out  gigantically,  seeming  to  bend  over 
towards  us.  They  were  still  in  the  shade.  The  moon 
had  not  risen  high  enough  to  show  us  what  their  dark 
mass  concealed. 

A  connecting-file  hurried  back. 

"  They've  halted  in  front,  sir/'  he  said. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  after  1.30  p.m. 
This,  then,  was  the  halt  before  the  attack.  We  sat  down 
on  some  stones  in  a  clump  of  trees,  disturbing  a  band  of 
mosquitoes,  which  hummed  shrilly  round  our  heads. 
I  lay  back,  my  topee  resting  on  the  trunk  of  a  small 
tree,  my  thin  shorts  penetrated  by  the  coldness  of  the 
stones.  There  were  nearly  twenty  minutes  before  we 
commenced  the  final  move.  The  crickets  were  screech- 
ing all  round  us  in  the  undergrowth,  producing  an  effect 
like  the  continuous  ringing  of  a  telephone  bell.  Beyond 
this  monotonous  noise  there  was  no  sound  to  be  heard. 
The  moon  shed  a  film-like  mist  over  everything.  Whether 
it  was  the  effect  of  the  moon  or  the  atmosphere  of  the 
valley,  a  feeling  came  over  me  that  the  whole  affair  was 
unreal.  So  far  it  had  been  a  matter  of  walking  through 
miles  of  moonlit  corn  that  had  reminded  me  of  happy 
summer  days  in  England.  And  now  we  were  just  sit- 
ting down  amidst  pleasant  trees,  amidst  peace  and  quiet, 
and  waiting — waiting  to  attack.  Attack !  This  was 
only  a  dream,  a  nightmare  !  A  sensation  of  drowsiness 
swam  into  my  brain.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  from  the  left  there  came  crackling  like  the 
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crackling  of  dry  twigs.  I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was 
nearly  midnight.  The  crackling  ceased.  The  silence 
that  succeeded  was  uncannier  than  before.  And  then 
suddenly  on  the  left  there  was  a  perfect  deluge  of  fire, 
the  renewed  crackling  of  rifles  being  immediately  swelled 
by  the  hammering  of  machine  guns,  which  fired  not  in 
bursts,  but  continuously. 

"  Must  be  the  lyQth  attacking,"  I  remarked  to  my 
platoon  sergeant. 

The  wail  of  shells  came  to  our  ears  from  the  north 
side  of  the  road.  Some  spent  bullets  whirred  overhead. 
I  got  up  to  see  if  we  were  starting  our  assault.  A 
connecting-file  hurried  into  the  clearing. 

"  They're  oft7,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Fall  in,"  I  commanded  my  platoon. 

As  the  men  rose  ominous  cracks  sounded  in  the  air, 
and  the  singing  of  ricochetted  bullets.  Quickly  I  de- 
ployed them  to  the  right  in  extended  order.  We  moved 
off.  It  was  very  difficult  to  keep  proper  distances 
through  that  high  scrub,  still  more  difficult  to  keep 
in  touch  with  Henderson's  platoon  on  my  left.  We 
crossed  a  deep  stream  by  three  ejecting  rocks.  Bullets 
were  now  all  round  us  continuously.  The  advancing 
waves  jammed  a  little  ;  portions  were  detached  and 
carried  forward  by  succeeding  waves.  A  sergeant  and 
several  men  who  had  been  separated  from  their  platoon 
I  added  to  mine. 

The  scrub  thinned  out.  For  a  moment  we  saw  the 
advanced  waves  of  "  C  "  and  "  A  "  Companies.  They 
reached  the  edge  of  the  scrub,  then  disappeared  into  the 
shadowy  slopes  beyond.  A  terrific  deluge  of  fire  de- 
scended upon  them,  in  the  midst  of  which  one  could 
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catch  the  deadly,  continuous  hammer  of  machine  guns 
and  the  crash  of  bombs.  Then  above  everything  there 
rose  cheering — British  cheering.  Even  in  that  hell  one 
was  stung  to  admiration.  A  rumour  somehow  sped  back 
to  us  :  "  '  A  '  and  *  C  '  Companies  are  up." 

Of  the  moments  that  followed  I  can  remember  little  , 
I  was  too  excited.  But  I  remember  running  ahead  for 
all  I  was  worth,  shouting,  "  Come  on,  boys  ;  they've 
got  the  hill ! "  and  I  remember  spurts  of  flame  licking 
up  all  around  me  as  bullets  struck  projecting  rocks. 
At  last  I  was  out  of  the  scrub  and  out  of  cover  in  a  region 
of  boulders  at  the  very  foot  of  El  Derbasi.  "  Is  that  the 
2/iQth  ?  "  I  shouted  to  figures  flitting  about  the  rocks 
above.  "  Yes,  z/iQth,"  came  the  answer. 

I  began  to  ascend.  There  was  a  flash  and  a  roar 
forty  yards  or  less  in  front  of  me.  Bullets  streamed 
past.  A  machine  gun  was  aimed  dead  at  me.  I  fell 
down  in  the  hope  of  cover.  It  was  suicide  to  go  on, 
and  suicide  to  no  purpose,  for  I  had  got  far  ahead  of 
my  platoon.  The  din  was  too  terrific  to  make  oneself 
heard,  even  if  the  men  were  near  behind.  Bullets  ex- 
ploded on  the  rocks,  time-fuse  bombs  rolled  down  the 
slopes  and  blew  up,  short-range  shells  whizzed  viciously, 
incredibly  fast  overhead.  I  had  no  cover.  I  grabbed  a 
stone  and  put  it  in  front  of  my  head.  A  bullet  chipped 
it  and  drove  splinters  into  the  palm  of  my  hand.  I  had 
never  been  in  such  isolated  danger  before,  certainly 
never  in  France.  The  prospect  of  dying  a  lonely  death 
is  not  pleasant.  ...  At  last  the  din  subsided  a  little,  but 
only  for  a  moment. 

"  Are  you  all  right,  Mr.  Liveing  ?  "  some  one  called 
to  me  from  behind. 
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I  answered  "  Yes,"  but  I  expect  they  never  heard 
my  reply,  for  a  bigger  deluge  of  fire  than  before  swept 
over  us. 

A  feeling  of  despair  took  hold  of  me.  I  was  getting 
ready  to  rise  and  risk  whatever  happened.  There  was 
a  blinding  flash  just  by  my  left  side.  My  eyes  must 
have  closed  ;  flashes  of  light  radiated  across  them.  My 
ears  hummed.  .  .  . 

The  next  thing  that  I  realized  was  that  I  was  scram- 
bling over  rocks  and  my  knees  were  bleeding.  I  got 
up.  I  stumbled  off  to  the  right,  found  two  men,  and 
lay  down  beside  them  for  a  minute.  We  could  not  talk 
as  the  noise  was  too  great.  I  rose  again,  and  stumbled 
back  to  the  left  to  see  if  I  could  find  my  men.  I  never 
found  them.  All  that  I  found  was  a  man  sitting  by  a 
bush  nursing  a  dislocated  ankle. 

Then  I  saw  a  party  of  the  2/iyth  Londons,  who  were 
to  cover  our  right  flank.  It  consisted  of  a  captain,  a 
subaltern,  and  about  half  a  platoon. 

Perhaps  the  firing  was  a  little  less  by  now,  but  it 
was  bad  enough.  We  had  a  consultation  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  as  to  who  was  in  the  caves  above. 

"  Shall  we  try  going  up  to  them  ?  "  I  asked  the 
company  commander. 

"  No  ;  I'm  attacking  farther  to  the  right  than  this." 

"  Well,  anyway  well  put  a  few  bursts  from  the  gun 
into  the  caves  !  "  said  the  subaltern.  "  Here,  mount 
the  gun  on  this  rock,"  he  ordered  some  men,  "  and  fire  !  " 

There  was  a  flash,  a  roar,  an  echo  from  the  caves 
above.  No  reply. 

"  Are  there  any  men  of  the  i9th  down  there  ?  "  I 
asked  the  group  around  us. 

(2,172)  H 
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"  Yes,"  came  the  reply  from  several  men. 

"  I'm  going  up  this  way,"  I  said  to  the  company 
commander.  "  All  men  of  the  iQth  come  on  with  me." 

I  raced  up  that  hill  to  the  caves  as  hard  as  I  could  go. 
Two  men  followed  me  close.  We  entered  a  small  cave. 
There  were  two  men  in  it. 

"  Any  Turks  up  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  There  may  be  some  in  the  other  caves,"  they  re- 
plied. "  We  don't  know." 

"  Your  knees  are  bleeding,  sir,"  said  Allen,  a  young, 
good-looking  fellow  who  had  rejoined  the  battalion  a 
week  or  two  before.  "  Let  me  bandage  them  for  you." 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  I  said  ;  "  there's  a  man  running 
across  with  a  message." 

He  was  running  the  gauntlet  through  machine-gun 
fire  that  was  also  enfilading  our  cave. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  I  asked  him  as  he  reached  the 
cave  breathless. 

"  Runner  from  *  C '  Company,  sir,"  he  replied. 
"  Captain  Radcliffe." 

"  Where  is  Captain  Radcliffe  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Over  there — in  those  caves,"  he  replied,  pointing 
across  a  bullet-swept  re-entrant  to  a  line  of  caves  on  the 
hill  to  our  left  and  a  little  to  our  front. 

Obviously  this  was  El  Derbasi.  But  it  was  difficult 
enough  to  get  there,  and  even  on  arrival  to  find  out  what 
caves  were  occupied  by  "  C  "  Company. 

"  Start  me  over  there,"  I  said. 

Another  race  across  the  open  with  Allen  and  several 
other  men  following.  Rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  was 
intense.  At  last  we  were  stumbling  into  the  shelter  of 
overhanging  rocks.  Two  figures  came  out  to  us.  One 
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was  Radcliffe,  the  other  Woodruffe,  the  battalion  intelli- 
gence officer.  I  could  easily  distinguish  them  in  the 
white  light  of  early  daybreak. 

"  I've  brought  up  some  men,"  I  said  to  Radcliffe  ; 
"  2/1  yth  are  going  up  on  the  right/* 

"  Good,"  said  Radcliffe.  "  Are  you  all  right  ?  "  he 
continued,  seeing  my  wild  appearance,  for  wild  enough 
it  was — my  topee  gone,  my  tunic  slit,  my  knees  bleeding. 

An  answer  stuck  in  my  throat.  I  began  to  totter. 
I  could  not  stand. 

"  Come  into  the  cave,  old  man,"  said  Woodruffe, 
the  battalion  intelligence  officer,  taking  hold  of  my  arm. 

We  came  into  the  cave.  It  was  over  twenty  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  back  into  the  hill.  It  was  fairly  well 
covered,  except  for  a  rent  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  the 
open  front  looking  on  to  the  plain,  and  two  large  holes 
at  either  wing.  A  stretcher-bearer  was  dressing  some 
badly  wounded  fellows  on  the  dirty  floor. 

"  Sit  down,  sir,  and  I'll  bind  your  knees  for  you," 
said  Allen.  He  undid  a  portion  of  my  first  field -dressing, 
and  carefully  tied  it  round.  The  scratches  which  I  had 
received  from  the  rocks  were  not  very  deep,  but  Allen 
had  seen  enough  campaigning  out  East  to  know  the 
danger  of  septic  trouble.  Then  he  made  me  drink  some 
water. 

I  caught  sight  of  a  familiar  figure — the  chaplain  of 
the  battalion. 

"  Hullo,  padre !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  When  did  you  get 
up  here  ?  " 

"  With  the  first  wave,"  he  replied. 

Those  of  us  in  the  cave  sat  and  talked.  Men  whom 
I  had  never  seen  before  were  extraordinarily  sympathetic, 
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continually  asking  me  if  I  was  all  right.  And  some  of 
them  were  very  badly  wounded. 

"  How  did  you  get  hit  ?  "  I  questioned  a  man  lean- 
ing beside  me,  with  a  blood-stained  handkerchief  tied 
round  his  neck,  and  bandages  round  his  wrist. 

"  I  was  just  gettin*  orf  the  cave  above  'ere,"  he 
replied,  "  when  a  Turk  run  at  me.  I  goes  for  'im  with 
my  baynit,  but  'e  throws  a  bomb  at  me  point  blank.  A 
chunk  went  through  my  neck  and  one  through  my 


wrist." 


"  Nearly  got  your  windpipe,  that  one  did,  mate," 
chimed  in  the  stretcher-bearer  cheerily.  "  That's  what 
I  calls  luck,  that  is." 

"  Yes,  it  must  'ave  nearly  finished  me  orf,"  replied 
the  other  in  a  tone  very  pleased  with  life. 

"  Here,  listen,"  said  some  one  ;  "  can't  you  hear 
them  ?  " 

Above  the  din  of  bullets  we  could  hear  discordant 
cries  in  a  foreign  language.  A  bomb  was  lobbed  over 
and  exploded  outside. 

Some  shells  swished  over  with  appalling  speed,  and 
burst  in  shrapnel  beneath  the  cave.  The  plain  behind 
and  below  us  was  becoming  visible.  Steel  and  lead, 
earth  and  rocks  were  flying  about  in  all  directions.  The 
cave  itself  seemed  a  very  haven  of  safety  from  the  hell 
outside.  But  we  were  soon  destined  to  realize  the  danger 
of  our  position. 

It  grew  rapidly  lighter.  I  got  painfully  to  my  feet 
once  more,  and  walked  out  of  the  cave.  The  fire  had 
subsided  a  little,  but  there  were  still  sharp  cracks  in 
the  air  every  moment,  and  splinters  flew  from  rocks  as 
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if  they  had  been  chipped  off  by  invisible  hands.  To 
the  right  of  the  cave  (looking  towards  our  front)  I  found 
men  scattered  at  intervals  beneath  a  ledge  of  rock  about 
twenty  feet  high.  Amongst  these  groups  were  Sergeant 
Tooze  and  some  men  of  "  B  "  Company.  We  stood 
and  talked  for  a  few  moments. 

Then  I  went  off  to  the  left  and  found  Radcliffe  and 
a  sergeant.  The  Turks  were  lobbing  over  more  bombs 
now,  which  seemed  to  explode  on  the  top  of  the  ledge 
of  rock,  making  an  echoing,  ringing  noise.  In  response 
to  orders  from  Radcliffe  the  sergeant  departed,  returning 
a  moment  later  with  blank  cartridges  and  rifle-grenades, 
and  the  grenades  were  soon  soaring  over  the  ledge  of 
rock  and  bursting  with  reverberating  crashes  around  the 
enemy's  sangar.  This  retaliation  had  its  desired  effect, 
for  no  more  bombs  came  over  for  some  time. 

But  our  position  was  precarious  enough,  as  one  could 
see  at  a  glance.  From  where  I  stood  I  could  look  across 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Shunet  Nimrin  to  the  lower 
slopes  of  El  Haud,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Es  Salt 
road.  This  hill  had  been  allotted  to  the  lyQth  Brigade 
to  storm,  but  obviously  its  members  had  encountered 
much  the  same  difficulties  as  ourselves.  There  were 
little  groups  dotted  and  moving  about  all  over  the  slopes. 
It  was  impossible  to  tell  as  yet  who  were  British  and  who 
Turks.  But  one  thing  one  could  tell  for  certain.  The 
outline  of  the  lower  slopes  of  El  Haud,  as  seen  from  the 
south  side,  was  a  steep  ascent  of  some  two  hundred  feet 
or  more,  breaking  into  a  plateau,  which  receded  another 
three  hundred  feet,  ascending  a  little  all  the  while,  until 
it  ended  again  in  another  and  final  steep  ascent.  At  the 
very  summit  of  the  first  ascent  there  was  a  high  ledge 
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much  like  ours,  and  beneath  this  there  were  groups 
walking  in  the  open.  Now  Turks  could  not  have  done 
this,  for  they  would  have  been  fired  at  from  below, 
and,  moreover,  there  was  a  group  of  unmistakably  British 
Lewis  gun  mules  in  a  depression  a  little  farther  down 
the  hill.  The  rest  of  the  situation  was  obscure.  On 
the  plateau  beyond  and  on  the  slopes  facing  us  were 
what  seemed  little  groups  of  both  sides  dodging  one 
another  behind  rocks  and  depressions.  At  the  near  end 
of  the  ledge,  and  where  the  slopes  turned  into  the  valley, 
there  nestled  an  encampment  of  black  bivouacs.  There 
was  no  one  in  them,  and  they  had  obviously  been 
evacuated  by  the  Turks. 

Our  grip  on  El  Derbasi  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  1 79th  Brigade  on  the  lower  slopes  of  El  Haud. 
We  had  mastered  the  preliminary  ascent  of  the  hill, 
and  had  men  lying  out  on  the  top  of  the  line  of  caves 
and  ledge  of  rocks  that  circled  the  plateau  above  for  a 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards.  In  the  caves  on  the 
left  there  were  a  large  number  of  wounded,  including 
officers.  Then  came  a  bare  ledge  of  rock  about  thirty 
yards  long,  ending  in  our  large  cave,  which  formed  the 
centre  of  the  position,  and  another  ledge  of  rock  dis- 
appearing round  the  hillside.  A  great  portion  of  the 
garrison  was  wounded.  If  the  Turks  and  Boches  liked 
to  attack  in  force,  only  Heaven  could  help  us.  It  was 
impossible  to  go  farther,  for  though  the  enemy  had  with- 
drawn a  few  yards,  he  would  have  met  us  with  bombs 
and  a  withering  fire  as  we  climbed  out  on  top,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  withdraw  down  the  ascent  beneath,  since 
it  was  completely  under  observation  from  the  enemy's 
position  just  above  the  caves.  Worst  of  all,  our  telephone 
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line  to  battalion  headquarters  was  cut  at  daybreak  by  a 
shell.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to 
stick  it  out  and  hope  for  the  best. 

My  head  was  very  dizzy,  so  I  returned  to  the  cave 
and  sat  down.  More  wounded  had  been  brought  inside 
during  my  absence.  The  padre  and  a  stretcher-bearer 
were  kneeling  over  and  bandaging  a  young  lance-corporal. 
Hardly  a  groan  escaped  him  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
three  nasty  wounds  in  the  right  leg,  which  were  bleeding 
freely. 

Apparently  the  leg,  as  it  lay  straight,  gave  him  a 
good  deal  of  pain  in  the  wound  in  the  calf,  so  we  pushed 
"  bivvy  "  sheets  and  a  greatcoat  under  his  knee.  The 
patience  of  that  fellow,  with  fragments  of  shells  flying 
round  about  him  and  a  host  of  flies  settling  on  his 
wounds,  was  astounding.  I  could  not  stand  seeing  the 
flies  pestering  his  helplessness  any  longer,  so  I  covered 
his  leg  with  my  towel. 

I  next  got  out  a  tin  of  bully  beef,  and  persuaded  the 
padre  and  some  of  the  men  to  have  it.  We  shared  it 
out  on  some  ration  biscuits,  and  felt  all  the  better  for 
the  only  meal  we  took  that  day. 

I  cannot  relate  our  further  experiences  in  chrono- 
logical order.  I  was  suffering  from  shock,  and  I  did 
not  keep  a  diary. 

By  about  eight  o'clock  the  firing  had  become  even 
more  intense.  There  must  have  been  some  enemy  guns 
stationed  not  far  back  from  our  caves.  I  have  certainly 
never  been  under  heavy  shrapnel  that  came  over  so 
quickly.  There  would  be  a  vicious  swish  and  rush  of 
air  over  the  cave  top  and  an  almost  instantaneous  explo- 
sion. The  Austrian  gunners  burst  their  shells  so  nicely 
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just  above  the  ledge  of  rock  that  fellows  beneath  began 
to  be  hit,  and  we  had  to  withdraw  the  majority  of  our 
garrison  into  the  cave,  leaving  a  few  lookout  men  on 
guard. 

Some  very  gallant  attempts  were  now  made  to  assist 
us.  An  officer  and  his  orderly  rode  steadily  up  into 
Shunet  Nimrin — into  the  very  jaws  of  death.  As  far 
as  I  can  remember  the  orderly's  horse  bolted  with  him  ; 
the  officer's  stalked  on  until  its  rider  dismounted  and 
looked  round.  A  second  after  the  horse  was  down  and 
the  officer  was  down  behind  it,  wounded  or  taking  cover. 
Our  attention  was  distracted  from  this  sight  to  a  little 
party — an  officer  (of  the  2oth  Londons)  and  his  platoon — 
making  its  way  across  Shunet  Nimrin  to  our  position. 
We  almost  held  our  breath  looking  at  this  prodigy  of 
valour.  On  they  came  stumbling  through  the  bullet- 
swept  scrub.  We  watched  that  party  climb  and  climb 
towards  us  under  terrific  machine-gun  fire  till  only  four 
members  of  it  were  left.  We  never  thought  that  that 
gallant  four  would  reach  us,  but  by  some  miracle  they 
did.  The  officer  and  three  men  staggered  into  the  left- 
most cave — the  sole  survivors  of  the  forty  odd  men  that 
had  composed  the  platoon. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  fire,  for  how  long  I  cannot 
remember — perhaps  an  hour.  Then  suddenly  a  brisk 
crackling  of  rifles  above  the  caves,  joined  in  a  moment 
by  the  hammer  of  machine  guns.  We  looked  about  to 
see  what  target  the  Boches  and  Turks  had  picked  up. 
The  sharp  crackling  of  the  bullets  sounded  directly  over 
the  cave,  so  that  the  enemy  must  have  been  shooting 
into  the  valley  beneath  us. 

We  all  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  scrub.    A  com- 
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plete  company,  deployed  in  waves,  became  increasingly 
visible  amongst  the  drab  green  growths  waving  under 
the  fire  of  bullets. 

"  It  must  be  the  company  of  the  lyth  attached  to  us 
temporarily/'  remarked  Woodruffe. 

The  fire  increased.  The  waves  staggered  under  it, 
then  came  on  again  in  a  renewed  rush.  A  few  men  of 
the  first  wave  reached  the  edge  of  the  scrub. 

How  we  would  have  liked  to  cheer  the  brave  fellows 
in  their  gallant  attempt  to  reach  us  !  Instead  we  could 
only  look  down  anxiously  at  them,  muttering,  "  How 
fine!"  "More  down,  poor  fellows!"  "They're  still 
coming  on,  though." 

And  then  there  was  a  wilder  outburst  of  machine- 
gun  fire  than  ever.  Shells  streamed  overhead,  almost 
blotting  out  the  scrub  with  smoke  as  they  burst.  I 
looked  away.  It  was  terrible  even  to  think  of  what  was 
happening  at  the  foot  of  our  hill.  Some  of  the  fellows 
continued  to  gaze  downwards.  Radcliffe  still  held  the 

glasses  to  his  eyes.  His  face  was  very  set  and  strained 

The  din  subsided. 

"  All  down,"  he  remarked  laconically. 

I  looked  again.  Where  there  had  been  the  advancing 
waves  there  was  now  only  the  scrub,  torn  with  "  crumps," 
and  above  the  scrub  where  the  dead,  the  wounded,  and 
the  few  remnants  of  the  company  lay  out  of  sight,  a 
haze  of  heat  was  simmering  mercilessly. 

It  must  have  been  towards  noon  that  a  final  attempt 
was  made  to  get  us  into  touch  with  headquarters.  The 
padre  was  sitting  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave  when  he 
turned  round  to  me,  exclaiming, — 

"  Hallo,  there's  a  man  leaving  the  caves  !  " 
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"  Yes,"  I  replied,  seeing  a  solitary  figure  walking 
calmly  down  from  our  positions  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  Turks  had  also  spotted  him.  Bullets  cracked  above 
the  cave  and  shot  into  the  ground  about  his  feet. 

"  Why,  it's  young  Speed,*  one  of  the  headquarters' 
signallers,"  said  the  padre.  "  That's  the  way  to  do  it. 
Taking  it  absolutely  coolly  and  walking  straight  ahead." 

The  figure  walked  on  and  on,  looking  down  at  the 
ground,  obviously  to  trace  our  cable  up  to  the  point 
where  it  was  cut.  The  signaller  bore  a  charmed  life. 
He  was  reaching  the  fringe  of  the  scrub.  We  gazed  in 
admiration  and  anxiety. 

"  Well  done,  Speed  !  Well  done,  old  chap  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  padre  and  others  of  us. 

Suddenly  the  brave  figure  crumpled  up.  For  a 
moment  we  thought  he  was  dead.  But  he  moved  his 
arm  a  little.  At  once  the  Turks,  or  more  probably  the 
Boches,  opened  fire. 

"  Keep  still,  old  chap.  For  God's  sake  keep  still," 
shouted  the  padre.  Then  he  turned  round  to  me.  "  I 
think  I'll  go  out  and  fetch  him  in,"  he  said,  rising  to 
climb  out  of  the  cave. 

"  For  God's  sake  don't  do  anything  of  the  sort, 
padre,"  I  exclaimed  vehemently,  clutching  his  coat 
sleeve.  '  You'd  never  reach  the  poor  chap,  and  it'd 
only  mean  another  life  lost." 

It  took  a  considerable  amount  of  eloquence  on  the 
part  of  Radcliffe,  Woodruffe,  and  myself  to  dissuade 
the  padre,  but  our  efforts  were  at  last  successful.  We 
did  not  want  to  see  another  brave  fellow  "  go  west." 

A  succession  of  heavy  high-explosive  shells  screamed 
*  Awarded  for  this  act  the  Military  Medal. 
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overhead,  most  of  them  falling  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hill.  Shrapnel  shells  followed,  some  bursting  high 
above  us,  and  others  sprinkling  the  battery  positions  a 
mile  or  so  away  in  the  valley.  To  add  to  our  discomfi- 
ture our  own  6o-pounder  shells,  which  had  up  to  now 
been  well  placed  around  the  enemy  sangar  just  above 
our  cave,  began  to  fall  short,  some  landing  only  just 
above  and  blowing  chunks  of  earth  and  rock  into  the 
cave,  and  some  in  the  ground  just  beneath  us.  What 
the  reason  for  this  was  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  the 
barrel  of  one  of  the  guns  was  worn,  or  more  likely  the 
observation  officers  saw  our  figures  moving  in  the  caves 
and  under  the  ledge  of  rocks,  and  decided  that  we  were 
Turks.  For  remember  that  we  had  no  communication 
with  any  one  in  the  valley.  We  were  quite  cut  off,  and 
in  all  likelihood  had  been  given  up  as  "  scuppered  " 
long  ago. 

It  began  to  look  as  if  the  enemy  meant  business.  In 
addition  to  the  heavy  barrage  which  he  was  bringing  to 
bear  on  our  positions,  he  was  putting  up  another  one 
across  the  slopes  of  El  Haud.  Peculiar  movements  were 
taking  place  on  that  hill.  The  little  advanced  groups, 
which  we  had  noticed  on  the  plateau  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, were  being  badly  shelled,  and  were  slowly  giving 
ground.  There  was  one  group  I  remember  well.  It 
consisted  of  three  men  and  a  mule,  and  was  silhouetted 
against  the  sky.  As  I  looked  at  the  figures  a  sharp 
yellow  flash  appeared  above  them  and  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
One  figure  sank  to  the  ground.  The  two  others  stooped 
and  picked  it  up.  Then  they  all  disappeared  over  the 
skyline. 

Radcliffe  was  examining  the  hill. 
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"  Are  those  Turks  or  our  men  ?  "  he  questioned, 
turning  to  Woodruffe.  "  There's  a  whole  lot  of  them 
descending  on  to  the  plateau,  and  some  more  working 
their  way  along  the  slopes  facing  us." 

His  question  was  speedily  answered.  There  was  a 
crackling  of  machine-gun  bullets  all  round  us.  They 
knocked  bits  of  rock  off  the  side  of  the  cave.  They 
came  through  the  left  hole  and  hit  the  right  side.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  The  Turks  were  counter-attack- 
ing in  force  ;  they  had  made  progress,  driving  in  the 
advanced  posts  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  and  they 
were  enfilading  us  with  fire  from  the  other  side  of  the 
valley.  Our  position  would  be  untenable  in  a  minute, 
and  where  should  we  then  go  ? 

A  sergeant  dashed  down  to  us  from  the  caves  on  the 
left. 

"  About  fifty  Turks  lining  up  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
sir,"  he  said  to  Radcliffe.  "  Looks  as  if  they're  lining 
up  for  a  counter-attack." 

As  if  to  confirm  his  words,  raucous  shouts  came  from 
above  us.  We  could  hear  them  even  through  the  din 
of  explosives  blowing  up  all  round. 

Radcliffe  leapt  out  of  the  cave,  shouting,  "  Stand 
to!" 

Those  of  us  who  were  not  wounded  got  to  our  feet, 
the  officers  withdrawing  revolvers  from  their  holsters. 
I  remember  standing  and  feeling  very  tired,  looking  at 
the  padre,  who  was  also  standing,  but  of  course  had  no 
revolver.  What  would  he  do  ?  I  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  what  would  the  wounded  do  when  the  Turks  and 
Bodies  came  over  ?  Outside  Radcliffe,  revolver  in  hand, 
was  rushing  up  and  down  in  a  hail  of  bullets,  ordering 
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extra  sentries  on  to  the  top  of  the  ledge  of  rocks  and 
shouting  to  men  to  fire  rifle-grenades. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  was  that  Radcliffe  was 
back  in  the  cave,  and  a  subaltern,  Remnant,  who  was 
wounded  slightly  in  the  arm  and  shoulder. 

Then  there  burst  on  us  a  deluge  of  fire  from  all 
sides.  The  young  lance-corporal,  wounded  three  times 
in  the  leg,  was  hit  again,  this  time  in  the  groin.  After 
this  more  fellows  were  hit  and  lay  groaning.  Clods  of 
earth,  dust,  nose-caps,  shrapnel,  chunks  of  metal,  bullets, 
fell  and  penetrated  into  the  cave. 

We  suggested  to  Radcliffe  that  it  would  be  best  to 
surrender.  If  you  think  of  our  position  you  will  under- 
stand how  impossible  it  was.  Our  left  flank  was  ex- 
posed, our  right  flank  was  in  the  blue,  the  enemy  was 
about  to  attack  with  the  help  of  the  barrage  playing 
upon  us.  We  could  not  advance  to  meet  him  without 
being  killed  to  a  man  ;  we  could  not  retire  without  being 
killed  to  a  man  ;  if  he  came  over  to  us  we  should  have 
to  fight  him  over  our  wounded  comrades  (and  nearly 
a  quarter  of  our  garrison  was  wounded)  ;  we  had  no 
communications  by  which  to  inform  battalion  head- 
quarters of  our  position ;  our  own  artillery  was  opening 
up  on  us  ;  the  number  of  our  wounded  was  steadily 
creeping  up. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  mind  recalling  the  fact  that  I 
stood  next  to  Radcliffe  and  shouted  in  his  ear  through 
the  din, — 

"  It's  best  to  throw  up  the  sponge,  old  chap  ;  we 
can't  do  anything  more." 

"  I  couldn't  take  the  responsibility  of  doing  that," 
he  replied. 
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He  was   brave   indeed,  was   Radcliffe.     Men  were 
asking  him  from  all  sides,  "  For  God's  sake  give  it  up, 


sir." 


"  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  withdraw,"  he 
said. 

"  We  should  only  be  shot  to  pieces,"  said  Woodruffe. 

"  It's  better  to  die  than  surrender,"  replied  Rad- 
cliffe. 

"  Life  is  sweet,  sir,"  remarked  a  sergeant. 

Radcliffe  was  intent  on  cutting  his  way  back.  What 
would  have  happened  but  for  a  surprising  event  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  I  think  myself  that  a  few  more  minutes 
of  that  intense  fire  would  have  annihilated  our  garrison. 
Though  we  had  been  ready  to  put  our  point  of  view 
to  Radcliffe,  yet  we  were  determined  to  stick  by  our 
"  skipper  "  to  the  last. 

Some  one  exclaimed,  "  They're  getting  back  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley." 

We  looked  and  saw  batches  of  our  fellows  climbing 
steadily  back  up  the  slopes  of  Bileibil.  They  reached 
the  plateau  under  a  big  sprinkling  of  shrapnel.  They 
went  steadily  forward.  The  Turks  on  the  lower  slopes 
ran  back.  The  enfilade  machine-gun  fire  into  our  cave 
stopped,  the  shelling  abated.  Obviously  our  would-be 
counter-attackers  were  not  going  to  risk  a  fair  fight  with 
us.  The  1 79th  Brigade  had  retaken  their  positions  and 
saved  us  from  disaster. 

The  crisis  had  passed.  But  we  knew  that  we  should 
have  to  stick  tight  where  we  were  for  another  six  or 
seven  hours  of  daylight.  We  could  tell  the  particular 
6o-pounder  gun  that  was  shelling  us  by  the  noise  of  its 
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report.  We  could  hear  the  identical  "  bang  "  down  in 
the  valley  followed  by  a  moment  of  silence,  then  a  long- 
drawn-out  whine  coming  ever  nearer  and  louder  ;  some 
one  would  say,  "  Keep  well  down ; "  the  whine  would 
end  in  a  piercing  crescendo,  another  moment  of  silence, 
a  roar  in  the  air,  a  rush  of  wind,  a  shattering  explosion, 
the  whir  of  a  nose-cap,  the  precipitation  of  clods  of 
earth  and  rocks  into  the  cave.  Some  one  would  say, 
"  Well,  that's  that."  Soon  there  would  be  another  bang 
in  the  valley,  and  one  would  sit  tight  again,  wondering 
if  the  next  shell  would  land  right  in  the  cave. 

This  desultory  bombardment  by  one  of  our  own 
guns  was  very  unpleasant.  It  lasted  with  short  breaks 
up  till  dusk,  so  that  the  agony  was  a  protracted  one. 
But  we  could  sympathize  a  little  with  the  Turks  above 
us,  for  to  every  6o-pounder  that  came  our  way  at  least 
four  landed  on  the  enemy  sangars  above. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  a  crump  landed  just  above 
the  scrub  by  the  figure  of  poor  Speed,  who  had  gone  out 
to  mend  the  wire  in  the  morning  and  been  shot  down. 
We  had  given  him  up  for  dead ;  but  as  the  smoke 
cleared  he  started  to  crawl  up  to  us,  and  with  a  final 
stagger  reached  the  cave.  Fellows  pulled  him  in,  laid 
him  down  on  the  ground,  and  gave  him  water.  He 
was  wounded  in  several  places.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
young,  white  face  strained  with  pain.  He  never  uttered 
a  single  groan.  His  had  been  the  bravest  and  most 
selfless  action  that  I  for  one  had  seen  during  the  war. 

The  day  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end.  Down 
below  the  valley  steamed  with  heat.  We  could  look 
across  it  over  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  the  white  cluster 
of  houses  that  made  up  Jericho  through  the  gap  in  the 
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Judean  Hills,  right  up  to  the  Kaiser's  palace,  sticking  out 
from  the  horizon  thirty-five  miles  away — ironically  enough 
a  kind  of  emblem  to  us  of  civilization,  comfort,  and  safety. 

Dusk  came  at  last.  Woodruff e  had  already  got  away 
to  report  on  the  situation  to  battalion  headquarters. 
The  commander  of  "  D  "  Company  had  arrived  with 
orders  from  the  commanding  officer  to  Radcliffe  to 
evacuate  the  wounded  and  then  withdraw  his  force. 
Stevens  and  the  commander  of  the  company  of  the 
2/1  yth  on  our  right  flank  had  come  up  to  Radcliffe  to 
receive  orders  from  him. 

A  peculiar  silence  reigned  over  everything,  broken 
occasionally  by  the  muttering  of  the  enemy  in  the  sangar 
above.  Very  quietly  preparations  were  made  to  evacuate 
the  wounded.  The  men  constructed  stretchers  with 
rifles  and  bivouac  sheets,  placed  their  wounded  "  pals  " 
on  them,  and  stumbled  out  of  the  cave  into  the  semi- 
darkness,  bearing  their  clumsy  burdens.  By  nine  o'clock 
every  wounded  man  had  been  carried  away.  The  padre 
had  gone  with  the  wounded.  Not  a  shot  had  been  fired. 

We  waited  till  they  were  well  away. 

"  Get  the  lookout  men  down  from  the  right-hand 
ledge  of  rock,"  Radcliffe  ordered  me  ;  "  then  lead  off 
with  them  and  the  fellows  in  the  cave  in  file.  The  men 
in  the  left-hand  caves  will  follow  behind  you,  so  go  ahead 
till  you  get  into  the  scrub  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  then 


wait/ 


I  got  the  men  down  from  their  positions,  formed 
them  up  with  the  remainder  in  the  cave,  and  led  off. 
We  came  out  into  the  open  ground.  We  dislodged  a 
few  stones.  Nothing  happened.  We  reached  the  scrub 
and  waited.  Radcliffe  formed  us  up  in  waves. 


"Why,  it's  young  Speed,  one  of  the  headquarters'  signallers!"  (page  218). 
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"  D'you  see  that  knoll-shaped  hill  ?  "  he  said  to  me. 
'  Well,  march  ahead  so  as  to  have  it  just  on  your  right 
when  you  get  up  to  it.  Also  see  that  your  men  search 
the  scrub  as  they  go  along  for  bodies  and  rifles." 

I  gave  the  required  orders.  We  started  off.  Bullets 
cracked  in  the  air. 

"  Take  your  time,"  we  ordered  ;  "  it's  only  unaimed 
fire." 

Despite  careful  searchings  we  found  no  bodies  or 
rifles.  At  last  we  were  round  behind  the  peculiar,  knoll- 
shaped  hill  that  stuck  out  of  the  plain  like  an  islet.  We 
came  to  a  deep,  stone- walled  stream.  We  lowered  our 
mugs  and  water-bottles  into  the  reflections  of  stars  and 
drank  the  cold,  pure  water.  The  heat  and  thirst  and 
terror  of  the  day  departed  from  us.  ... 

On  we  went  in  the  cool  hush  of  the  night,  following 
a  path  through  the  high  corn  till  we  reached  the  ruined 
house  that  had  formed  battalion  headquarters,  and  filed 
through  the  2/iyth  Londons  lining  up  for  a  new  attack. 

Once  beyond  them  we  formed  up  in  our  companies. 
I  reported  to  Stevens,  who  exclaimed,  "  Hallo,  Liveing  ! 
I  thought  you  were  dead  !  "  He  fell-in  the  company, 
and  we  marched  off.  I  brought  up  the  rear.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  only  thing  I  could  do,  for  I  could  not  walk 
very  fast.  Young  Allen  with  a  bad  foot  accompanied 
me,  and,  officer  and  man,  we  opened  our  hearts  to  one 
another  as  every  one  else  in  the  stumbling  fours  in  front 
of  us  was  doing,  and  as  only  those  can  who  have  been 
through  terrible  experiences  together. 


(2,172)  15 


X. 

THE    SOUTH    AFRICANS    AT 
MARRlfiRES    WOOD.* 

BY  LIEUT.-COLONEL  JOHN  BUCHAN. 

HO  understand  the  greatness  of  the  achievement  of 
*  the  British  Army  in  the  defence  of  March  and 
April  1918  we  must  realize  the  position  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year.  The  Russian  revolution  had  freed 
Germany  from  the  duty  of  conducting  a  war  on  two 
fronts,  and  she  was  able  to  concentrate  nearly  all  her 
best  fighting  material  in  the  West.  This  gave  her  a 
superiority  of  numbers  to  the  Allies  of  something  like 
three  hundred  thousand  men.  It  was  most  important  for 
her  to  strike  soon,  before  the  new  American  armies  came 
into  line,  and  before  some  new  eddy  in  the  whirlpool 
of  Russia  should  force  her  again  to  turn  her  atten- 
tion eastward.  Her  one  chance  was  to  put  the  British 
and  French  armies  out  of  action  while  she  still  had  a 
superiority  in  the  field.  All  during  the  summer  in  the 
*  This  chapter  is  adapted  from  the  account  in  the  writer's 
"  History  of  the  South  African  Forces  in  France." 
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quiet  of  the  Russian  front  her  staff  had  been  studying 
new  tactics  which  would  break  an  entrenched  defence 
and  bring  about  a  decisive  victory.  Her  victory  over 
Italy  at  Caporetto  in  October  1917  proved  the  value  of 
these  tactics,  and  Ludendorff  prepared  for  his  great 
blow  with  high  hopes  ;  for  he  believed,  and  with  reason, 
that  his  enemies  had  not  grasped  his  tactical  secret,  and 
that  his  attack  would  come  upon  them  with  the  shock  of 
a  complete  surprise. 

He  resolved  to  strike  at  the  Allies  in  the  West  at  the 
junction  of  the  British  and  French  forces,  for  a  point  of 
junction  is  inevitably  a  weak  point.  Moreover,  his  posi- 
tion in  the  great  western  salient  enabled  him  to  puzzle 
the  Allies  as  to  where  the  blow  would  fall.  Any  con- 
centration in  the  angle  of  the  salient  might  be  directed 
against  either  side  of  it,  and  if  he  managed  things  well 
his  opponents  would  not  know  which  side  was  threat- 
ened till  the  blow  came. 

He  knew  that  the  British  were  anxious.  Through- 
out 1917  our  men  had  rarely  been  out  of  action ; 
our  losses  had  been  high,  and  our  units  were  not  yet 
brought  up  to  strength.  In  March  1918  the  number  of 
rifles  and  sabres  under  Haig's  command  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  less  than  it  had  been  in  March  of 
the  year  before.  To  make  matters  worse,  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  had  been  compelled  to  take  over  twenty-eight  addi- 
tional miles  of  line,  and  to  extend  his  front  as  far  south 
as  the  Oise.  The  British  were  now  holding  a  length  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  they  had  no  more 
men  to  hold  it  than  in  March  1916,  when  their  front 
was  only  eighty  miles  long  and  Germany  had  still 
great  armies  in  Russia. 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  British  Head- 
quarters had  a  fairly  accurate  notion  where  the  Germans 
would  attack,  though  they  had  no  idea  of  the  weight  and 
resolution  with  which  the  blow  would  be  delivered.  But 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  difficulty. 
He  did  not  dare  to  weaken  his  northern  front,  which  pro- 
tected the  Channel  ports  ;  for  there  he  had  little  room  to 
manoeuvre  in,  and  even  a  short  enemy  advance  would  pin 
his  left  wing  dangerously  against  the  coastline.  A  general 
has  to  take  all  possibilities  and  probabilities  into  account ; 
and  though  the  omens  pointed  to  an  attack  about  St. 
Quentin,  yet  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  blow  would 
come  in  Flanders,  and  no  risks  could  be  taken.  Haig 
was  therefore  obliged  to  keep  his  right  wing  in  a  state 
of  perilous  weakness. 

That  right  wing,  from  Arras  to  the  Oise,  consisted 
of  the  Third  Army,  under  Sir  Julian  Byng,  and,  on 
its  right,  the  Fifth  Army,  under  Sir  Hubert  Gough. 
Tne  latter  had  forty-two  miles  of  front,  and  to  hold 
it  he  had  only  eleven  divisions  in  line  and  three 
infantry  and  two  cavalry  divisions  in  reserve.  His 
right  three  divisions  were  holding  thirty  thousand  yards — 
an  average  of  one  bayonet  to  the  yard,  while  the  German 
average  was  four.  Byng,  on  his  left,  had  a  front  of 
about  twenty-seven  miles,  which  he  was  holding  with 
fifteen  divisions.  Gough  had,  however,  one  advantage  : 
his  extreme  right,  which  held  the  Oise  line,  held  it 
thinly,  because  it  was  believed  that  the  Germans  would 
be  unable  to  cross  the  marshy  river  valley.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  dry  spring  made  the  crossing  easy. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  an  invitation  to  an 
enemy  attack.  It  was  preposterously  dangerous  ;  but 
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Haig  was  forced  to  run  the  risk  because  he  simply  had 
not  the  men  to  hold  his  front  more  strongly.  If  he  had 
received  in  February  1918  half  the  reserves  from  Eng- 
land and  from  the  East  which  were  hurried  to  his  aid 
when  the  attack  had  begun,  it  seems  certain  that,  even 
under  the  enormous  weight  of  the  German  thrust,  the 
British  line  would  have  held. 

He  did  the  best  in  his  power  to  ensure  his  precarious 
front,  and,  following  the  German  practice  at  the  Third 
Battle  of  Ypres,  attempted  to  atone  for  his  weakness  in 
numbers  by  devising  defences  in  depth  of  exceptional 
strength.  A  defence  in  depth  means  that  instead  of 
holding  one  or  two  strong  lines  of  trenches,  a  whole 
area  is  fortified,  and  the  enemy  thrust  dissipates  itself 
among  these  fortifications.  It  was  the  plan  which 
Gouraud  followed  in  his  wonderful  stand  east  of  Rheims 
in  July  1918,  which  finally  broke  the  German  offensive. 

In  front,  along  the  ground  held  by  Byng  and  Gough, 
lay  a  Forward  Zone  organized  in  two  sections — a  line 
of  outposts  to  give  the  alarm  and  fall  back,  and  a 
well-wired  line  of  resistance.  In  both  were  a  number 
of  skilfully  placed  redoubts  armed  with  machine  guns, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  enemy  would  be  drawn  on 
between  them,  so  as  to  come  under  cross-fire.  The 
line  of  resistance  and  the  redoubts  were  intended  to 
hold  out  till  the  last  and  to  receive  no  support  from  the 
rear,  except  for  such  counter-attacks  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. The  purpose  of  the  Forward  Zone  was  to  break 
up  an  advancing  enemy,  and  the  principle  of  its  organiza- 
tion was  "  blobs  "  rather  than  a  continuous  line. 

Behind  the  Forward  Zone,  at  a  distance  of  from  half 
a  mile  to  three  miles  or  more,  came  the  Battle  Zone, 
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arranged  on  the  same  plan,  except  that  it  had  no  out- 
posts. It  was  elaborately  wired  and  studded  with 
strong-points.  A  mile  or  two  in  its  rear  lay  the  Third 
Zone,  and  behind  that  the  defence  called  the  Peronne 
Bridgehead,  which  protected  the  east  bank  of  the  Somme. 
Unfortunately  the  two  last  zones  in  March  1918  were 
merely  sketches,  for  we  had  not  sufficient  men  to  pre- 
pare proper  defences  in  the  time.  The  theory  of  the 
system  was  that  the  Forward  Zone  would  break  up  the 
cohesion  of  any  assault,  and  that  the  Battle  Zone  would 
be  impregnable  against  an  attack  thus  weakened.  On 
the  Battle  Zone,  therefore,  rested  the  real  hope  of  resist- 
ance for  the  Third  and  Fifth  Armies.  If  it  failed  to 
stand  the  situation  would  be  grave  indeed,  for  there  was 
nothing  behind  to  fall  back  upon  and  no  immediate  hope 
of  reserves. 

This  system,  though  it  had  its  obvious  defects, 
would  probably  have  sufficed  against  any  ordinary 
offensive  of  the  old  kind,  such  as  those  at  Verdun.  But 
those  who  pinned  their  faith  to  it  had  not  realized  that 
the  Germans  intended  to  attack  with  odds  of  some- 
thing like  four  to  one,  and  that  they  had  a  new  system 
of  tactics  which,  if  properly  applied,  might  break  down 
the  defence  in  depth.  To  describe  these  new  tactics 
fully  would  be  a  long  and  technical  process,  but  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  main  lines.  They  were  based 
primarily  upon  the  highly  specialized  training  of  certain 
picked  units,  which  the  Germans  called  "  storm  troops/' 
The  first  point  about  them  was  the  absence  of  any  pre- 
liminary massing  of  troops  near  the  front  of  attack. 
Troops  were  brought  up  by  night  marches  only  just 
before  zero  hour,  and  secrecy  was  thus  obtained  for  the 
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assembly.  In  the  second  place,  there  was  no  long  ar- 
tillery preparation  to  alarm  the  enemy.  The  attack  was 
preceded  by  a  short  and  sharp  bombardment,  and  the 
enemy's  back  areas  and  support  lines  were  confused  by 
a  deluge  of  gas  shells.  The  actual  assault  was  made 
by  picked  troops,  in  open  order,  or  rather  in  small  clus- 
ters, carrying  light  trench  mortars  and  many  machine 
guns,  with  the  field  batteries  close  behind  them  in  sup- 
port. The  thing  may  be  understood  by  the  analogy  of 
a  hand  whose  finger-tips  are  shod  with  steel  pushing 
its  way  into  a  soft  substance.  The  picked  troops  at 
the  fingers'  ends  poked  about  till  they  found  a  weak 
spot  and  made  gaps  through  which  others  poured,  till 
each  section  of  the  defence  found  itself  outflanked  and 
encircled.  A  system  of  flares  and  rockets  enabled 
the  following  troops  to  learn  where  the  breach  had 
been  made,  and  the  artillery  came  close  behind  the 
infantry.  The  troops  had  no  limit  to  their  objectives, 
and  carried  iron  rations  for  several  days.  When  one 
division  had  reached  the  end  of  its  strength-,  another 
took  its  place,  so  that  the  advance  resembled  an  endless 
wheel  or  a  continuous  game  of  leap-frog.  The  method 
was  strictly  the  filtering  of  a  great  army  into  a  hostile 
position,  so  that  each  part  was  turned  and  the  whole 
front  was  first  dislocated  and  then  crumbled.  Advance 
was  to  be  measured,  not  by  a  few  kilometres,  but  by 
many  miles,  and  in  any  case  was  to  proceed  far  enough 
to  capture  the  enemy's  artillery  positions.  Obviously, 
if  the  attack  was  not  stopped  in  the  Battle  Zone  it  would 
be  far  harder  to  stop  in  the  hinterland.  It  was  no  case 
of  a  sudden  stroke,  but  of  a  creeping  sickness  which 
might  demoralize  a  hundred  miles  of  front. 
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In  February  the  General  Staffs  of  the  Allies  knew 
that  a  great  German  attack  was  due,  and  in  the  third 
week  of  March  the  British  Command,  from  its  Intelli- 
gence service,  was  aware  that  the  battle  would  open 
within  three  days.  The  extreme  left  division  of  Gough's 
Fifth  Army  was  the  Qth,  which  consisted  of  three  bri- 
gades— the  26th r composed  of  Highland  regiments;  the 
2yth,  composed  of  Scottish  Lowland  regiments  ;  and  the 
South  African  Brigade,  with  whose  doings  we  are  speci- 
ally concerned  in  this  chapter. 

The  South  Africans  had  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
since  they  landed  in  France  in  the  spring  of  1916. 
They  had  been  nearly  destroyed  in  their  wonderful 
defence  of  Delville  Wood ;  they  had  made  triumphant 
advances  in  the  Battle  of  Arras  and  at  Third  Ypres  ; 
but  they  had  always  difficulty  in  getting  drafts,  and  in 
February  1918  their  3rd  Regiment  had  to  be  disbanded. 
On  the  i  yth  of  that  month  a  solemn  memorial 
service  had  been  held  at  Delville  Wood,  in  memory 
of  those  who  had  fallen  there  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Somme.  That  memorial  service  was  in  some 
sense  a  sacrament  taken  in  preparation  for  a  still  greater 
test  of  manhood  impending.  For  before  March  closed 
the  enemy  flood  had  once  again  poured  over  Delville, 
and  the  flower  of  the  South  Africans  had  fallen. 

In  March  the  9th  Division  held  its  front  with  the 
Highland  Brigade  on  the  left  and  the  South  Africans  on 
the  right — a  front  of  two  thousand  yards,  just  east  df 
the  ruined  village  of  Gouzeaucourt.  There  the  country 
is  more  deeply  cut  than  most  of  the  tableland,  with 
small  valleys  and  ravines  running  north  by  east.  The 
South  African  outpost  line  of  the  Forward  Zone  had  two 
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important  points — Quentin  Redoubt  on  the  north,  garri- 
soned by  a  company  of  the  ist  Regiment ;  and  Gauche 
Wood  on  the  south,  held  by  a  company  of  the  2nd  Regi- 
ment. 

The  first  weeks  of  March  saw  the  dry,  bright  weather 
of  a  Picardy  spring,  and  the  last  eight  days  before  the 
attack  were  the  quietest  which  the  South  African  Bri- 
gade had  ever  known  in  the  front  line.  On  Tuesday, 
1 9th  March,  the  weather  broke  in  a  drizzle  ;  but  it  cleared 
on  the  Wednesday,  with  the  result  that  a  thick  mist  was 
drawn  out  of  the  ground  and  muffled  all  the  folds  of  the 
downs.  That  day  was  spent  in  an  eerie  calm,  like  the 
hush  which  precedes  a  storm.  When  the  sun  set,  the 
men  in  the  front  trenches  were  looking  into  heavy  fog, 
which  grew  thicker  as  darkness  fell.  There  was  no 
warning  of  any  enemy  movement,  scarcely  even  a  casual 
shell  or  the  sputter  of  outpost  fire. 

About  2  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  2ist  word  was 
passed  along  our  lines  to  expect  an  assault.  The  For- 
ward Zone  was  always  kept  fully  manned ;  but  at  half- 
past  four  the  order  went  out  to  man  the  Battle  Zone. 
Still  the  same  uncanny  silence  held,  and  the  same  cling- 
ing fog,  under  cover  of  which  the  Germans  were  methodi- 
cally pushing  up  troops  into  line,  till  by  dawn  on  the  fifty 
odd  miles  of  front  between  Croisilles  and  the  Oise  they  had 
thirty-seven  divisions  within  three  thousand  yards  of  our 
outposts.  Then,  precisely  at  a  quarter  to  five,  the  whole 
weight  of  their  many  thousand  guns  was  released  on  the 
British  forward  and  battle  zones,  headquarters,  communi- 
cations, and  artillery  posts,  the  back  areas  specially  being 
drenched  with  gas,  which  hung  like  a  pall  in  the  moist 
and  heavy  air.  Ludendorff  had  flung  the  dice  for  victory. 
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Our  artillery  replied  to  the  German  barrage  as  well 
as  it  might ;  but  no  gunner  or  machine  gunner  or  ob- 
server could  see  fifty  yards  before  him.  Under  the  cloak 
of  the  mist  the  vanguards  of  the  enemy  were  everywhere 
cutting  the  wire  and  filtering  between  the  Allied  strong- 
holds. The  infantry  attack  was  timed  differently  along 
the  front,  in  parts  beginning  as  early  as  eight  o'clock, 
but  by  ten  in  the  morning  it  was  general.  The  garrisons 
of  the  outposts,  beaten  to  the  ground  by  the  bombard- 
ment and  struggling  amid  clouds  of  gas,  were  in  desperate 
case.  In  the  thick  weather  the  enemy  was  beyond  the 
places  where  the  cross-fire  of  machine  guns  might  have 
checked  him  long  before  the  redoubts  were  aware  of  his 
presence.  The  first  thing  which  most  of  the  outposts 
knew  was  that  the  Germans  were  in  their  rear,  and  they 
were  overwhelmed  before  they  could  send  back  warning. 
Even  when  they  had  longer  notice,  the  S.O.S.  signals 
were  everywhere  blanketed  by  the  fog.  Presently  the 
bulk  of  the  outpost  line  was  gone,  and  the  enemy  was 
well  into  our  Forward  Zone.  There  the  line  of  resistance 
held  on  gallantly  for  hours  ;  and  long  after  the  main 
battle  had  swept  beyond  it,  messages  continued  to  be 
received  from  odd  posts,  until  that  silence  came  which 
meant  destruction.  The  havoc  wrought  among  our 
communications  kept  the  Battle  Zone  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  was  happening  in  front.  Often,  too,  in  those  mad 
hours  of  fog,  our  guns  received  their  first  news  of  the 
assault  from  the  appearance  of  German  infantry  on  flank 
and  rear.  A  little  after  eleven  the  brume  lightened, 
and  it  was  possible  to  see  something  of  the  landscape 
to  the  east.  With  the  lightening  came  the  German 
airplanes,  flying  low  to  attack  with  machine  guns  our 
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troops  and  batteries.  The  men  in  the  Battle  Zone  waited 
with  anxious  hearts  till  the  shock  of  the  assault  should 
reach  them. 

We  have  seen  that  the  main  outposts  of  the  Forward 
Zone  held  by  the  South  African  Brigade  were  Quentin 
Redoubt  and  Gauche  Wood.  At  the  first,  where  a 
company  of  the  ist  Regiment  was  stationed,  there  was 
no  attack.  The  main  enemy  shock  in  that  area  fell 
upon  the  left  Brigade  of  the  2ist  Division,  and  "  B  " 
Company  of  the  2nd  South  Africans  in  Gauche  Wood. 
This  company  was  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Garnet  Green,  an  officer  of  the  most  proven  courage 
and  coolness,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
at  Delville  Wood.  He  had  three  strong-points  inside 
the  wood  and  one  in  the  open  on  the  south-west  side  ; 
there  were  also  in  the  wood  two  machine  guns  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Brigade  Trench  Mortar  Battery  under 
Lieutenant  Hadlow.  Under  cover  of  the  fog  the  enemy 
worked  his  way  into  the  wood  from  the  east.  Second- 
Lieutenant  Kennedy  fought  his  machine  gun  till  all 
his  team  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  he  himself  was 
wounded  and  taken.  About  10.15  Captain  Green  re- 
ported that  the  Germans  were  in  the  wood,  but  that  the 
strong-points  were  intact.  Presently  the  enemy  began 
to  creep  in  from  the  north,  and  the  two  posts  in  the 
eastern  half,  under  Lieutenant  Bancroft  and  Lieutenant 
Beviss,  were  overpowered.  Bancroft  and  most  of  his 
men  fell,  and  the  rest  were  wounded  and  captured, 
with  the  exception  of  one  who  rejoined  company  head- 
quarters. Beviss,  with  nearly  half  his  garrison,  succeeded 
in  cutting  his  way  through  and  reaching  Captain  Green. 
The  latter,  finding  that  the  enemy  was  on  three  sides 
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of  him  in  overpowering  numbers,  withdrew  the  garrison 
of  the  third  post  in  the  wood  to  join  the  fourth  post 
in  the  open  ground  to  the  south-west.  Every  yard  was 
fiercely  contested,  and,  since  the  Germans  exposed 
themselves  recklessly,  they  lost  heavily  from  Green's 
Lewis  guns  and  rifles.  They  attempted  to  dig  them- 
selves in  on  the  western  edge  of  the  wood  ;  but  our  fire 
was  too  strong  for  them,  and  they  fell  back  in  confusion 
into  cover. 

The  situation  was  now  clear  to  General  Dawson, 
who  commanded  the  South  Africans.  He  directed  the 
fire  of  all  the  guns  at  his  disposal  on  Gauche  Wood. 
Further,  before  midday  the  mist  had  lifted,  and  the 
garrison  of  Quentin  Redoubt  on  the  north  were  able  to 
open  a  heavy  flanking  fire  on  the  advancing  enemy. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  day  Green,  with  his  little 
band,  was  able  to  maintain  his  position  on  the  western 
and  south-western  skirts  of  the  wood.  The  situation, 
however,  had  become  very  serious  farther  south.  At 
the  first  rush  the  Germans  had  forced  back  the  left 
Brigade  of  the  2ist  Division  and  taken  the  cluster  of 
ruined  buildings  called  Vaucellette  Farm.  This  they 
used  as  an  assembly  position  for  extending  their  attacks. 
The  right  flank  of  the  South  African  Brigade  at  Gauche 
Wood  was  therefore  wholly  exposed,  and  by  the  early 
afternoon  the  enemy  had  worked  his  way  more  than  a 
mile  eastward,  reaching  the  slopes  of  the  little  height 
called  Chapel  Hill. 

Dawson  was  in  a  serious  quandary.  He  had  his  line 
intact,  except  for  the  single  point  of  Gauche  Wood, 
which  was  an  outpost  of  his  Forward  Zone ;  but  with 
the  enemy  on  Chapel  Hill  not  only  was  the  whole  For- 
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ward  Zone  turned,  but  the  first  part  of  the  Battle  Zone, 
for  this  eminence  commanded  all  the  trench  system  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Yellow  Line.  The  front  had 
now  a  singular  formation,  running  back  sharply  from 
the  extreme  point  of  Quentin  Redoubt  in  the  north- 
east by  the  west  side  of  Gauche  Wood  to  the  north 
side  of  Chapel  Hill,  which  itself  was  in  the  area  of  the 
2ist  Division.  The  two  forward  battalions  of  the  South 
Africans,  the  ist  and  the  2nd,  were  most  gravely 
menaced.  After  midday  came  worse  news :  the  enemy 
was  reported  to  be  as  far  west  as  Genin  Well  Copse. 
At  all  costs  it  was  necessary  to  recapture  Chapel  Hill,* 
so  "  A  "  Company  of  the  2nd  Regiment,  which  had 
been  reserved  for  a  counter-attack,  was  sent  early  in 
the  afternoon  to  strengthen  the  right  flank.  They 
found  the  Germans  holding  the  trenches  on  the  north 
ridge  of  the  hill,  and  could  make  no  further  progress. 
Meantime  the  4th  Regiment,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  manning  the  Battle  Zone,  was  able  to  bring  flanking 
fire  to  bear  on  the  Germans  at  Genin  Well  Copse,  and 
this,  aided  by  a  detachment  of  machine  gunners  at 
Revelon  Farm,  stayed  further  enemy  progress  on  the 
south. 

At  3.30  the  2nd  Regiment  reported  that  the  Germans 
were  concentrating  in  large  numbers  south-west  of  Vau- 
cellette  Farm  for  a  further  attack.  It  was  difficult  to 
check  them  with  artillery,  for  the  guns  of  the  Brigade 
at  the  time  were  covering  not  only  their  own  front,  but 
six  hundred  yards  of  that  of  the  2ist  Division.  At  half- 

*  Up  till  this,  Chapel  Hill  had  been  in  the  area  of  the  2ist 
Division,  but  Dawson  that  afternoon  was  ordered  to  assume 
responsibility  for  it. 
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past  five  Lieutenant-Colonel  MacLeod,  commanding  the 
4th  Regiment,  was  ordered  to  send  a  company  to  retake 
Chapel  Hill.  "  A  "  Company,  under  Captain  Bunce, 
was  detailed  for  the  purpose,  and  by  a  spirited  counter- 
attack they  took  the  crest  as  well  as  the  trenches  on  the 
south  and  south-east  slopes,  and  so  enabled  posts  to  be 
established  linking  up  the  ridge  with  Genin  Well  Copse. 

During  the  afternoon  orders  arrived  from  the  divi- 
sion for  a  general  retirement  of  all  forward  troops  to 
the  Yellow  Line,  and  for  Brigade  Headquarters  to  fall 
back  upon  Sorel.  The  reason  for  this  order  lay  in  the 
general  position  of  the  battle.  On  the  Fifth  Army  front 
the  Germans  had  before  midday  broken  into  our  Battle 
Zone  at  Ronssoy,  Hargicourt,  Templeux,  and  Le  Ver- 
guier,  and  were  threatening  the  valley  of  the  Omignon. 
Later  came  news  that  the  same  thing  had  happened  at 
Essigny  and  Maissemy.  In  the  Third  Army  area  the 
Forward  Zone  had  gone  at  Lagnicourt  and  Bullecourt, 
and  the  fight  was  being  waged  in  the  battle  zone  north- 
ward from  Doignies  to  the  Sensee.  Against  nineteen 
British  divisions  in  line  LudendorfT  had  hurled  thirty- 
seven  divisions  as  the  first  wave,  and  before  the  dark  fell 
not  less  than  sixty-four  German  divisions  had  taken  part 
in  the  battle — a  number  much  exceeding  the  total 
strength  of  the  British  Army  in  France.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion the  Flesquieres  salient  could  not  be  maintained, 
though  it  had  not  been  seriously  attacked,  and  Byng's 
withdrawal  from  it  meant  a  corresponding  retirement  by 
the  Qth  Division,  which,  except  for  Gauche  Wood,  had 
yielded  nothing. 

Accordingly  during  the  evening  and  early  night  the 
South  African  Brigade  fell  back  from  the  whole  Forward 
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Zone  to  the  Yellow  Line,  the  reserve  position  of  the 
Battle  Zone.  The  general  line  of  the  railway  east  of 
Gouzeaucourt  was  held  up  till  2  a.m.  on  the  22nd,  and 
by  5  a.m.  the  retirement  was  complete.  During  the 
night  the  left  brigade  of  the  2ist  Division  carried  out 
a  counter-attack,  and  re-established  itself  in  the  Yellow 
Line.  By  dawn  on  the  22nd  the  following  was  the  dis- 
position of  the  South  Africans.  On  the  left  the  ist 
Regiment  held  the  Yellow  Line  with  three  companies- 
one  platoon  of  each  in  the  front  line,  and  two  in  support. 
Its  fourth  company  was  in  the  Brown  line,  the  last  line 
of  the  Battle  Zone  system.  On  the  right  the  4th  Regi- 
ment was  in  the  Yellow  Line  and  on  Chapel  Hill  with 
three  companies,  and  the  remaining  company  at  Revelon 
Farm.  Two  companies  of  the  2nd  assisted  the  4th  in 
holding  the  advance  position  on  Chapel  Hill,  and  the 
remainder  of  that  battalion  was  in  the  Brown  Line.  So 
closed  the  first  day  of  the  battle.  The  Brigade  had  not 
received  the  full  shock  of  the  German  onrush,  and  its 
main  concern  had  been  its  right  flank,  where,  by  the 
gallant  defence  of  Gauche  Wood  and  the  rapid  counter- 
attack on  Chapel  Hill,  it  had  checked  for  the  moment 
the  dangerous  enemy  infiltration  in  the  area  of  the  aist 
Division. 

The  fog  thickened  again  in  the  night,  and  by  the 
dawn  of  Friday,  the  22nd,  it  was  as  dense  as  on  the 
previous  morning.  The  first  day  of  the  battle  had  by 
no  means  fulfilled  LudendorfPs  expectations  ;  but  he 
had  time  to  spare,  and  had  still  the  chance  of  complete 
victory.  From  the  first  light  the  enemy  pressed  heavily 
on  the  whole  battle-front,  but  notably  at  the  danger 
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spots  which  the  previous  day  had  revealed  in  the  line 
of  the  Fifth  Army.  Once  again  he  made  no  serious 
attack  on  the  South  African  Brigade,  except  on  its  right 
flank,  where  he  laboured  to  work  his  way  through 
it  and  the  left  brigade  of  the  2ist  Division.  He  had 
brought  up  a  number  of  light  trench  mortars,  and 
opened  a  heavy  bombardment  on  Chapel  Hill,  Genin 
Well  Copse,  Revelon  Farm,  and  Railton.  Dawson  had 
a  most  intricate  task,  for  his  headquarters  were  now  at 
Sorel,  from  which  he  had  no  proper  telephone  com- 
munications ;  and  it  was  equally  hard  to  direct  the  fire 
of  our  artillery  and  to  obtain  news  of  the  fighting.  He 
had  received  during  the  night  the  nth  Royal  Scots 
from  the  27th  Brigade,  which  he  used  in  the  Brown 
Line  in  front  of  Heudecourt. 

Throughout  the  morning,  under  cover  of  a  heavy 
bombardment  from  artillery  and  trench  mortars,  the 
Germans  gradually  closed  round  Chapel  Hill  and  Reve- 
lon Farm,  both  of  which  fell  in  spite  of  a  most  gallant 
defence.  Shortly  after  noon  orders  came  from  the 
division  to  give  up  the  Yellow  Line  and  fall  back  upon 
the  Brown,  the  retirement  to  be  complete  by  4.30,  and 
to  be  ready  to  retire  later  to  the  Green  Line,  three  miles 
in  the  rear.  The  Green  Line  was  the  Third  Defence 
Zone,  a  partly  completed  line  of  trenches  between  Nurlu 
and  Equancourt.  The  hour  for  the  second  withdrawal 
was  to  be  announced  later,  but  no  message  on  the  sub- 
ject ever  reached  Dawson.  Each  battalion  in  the  Yellow 
Line  was  directed  to  leave  one  section  per  company  as 
a  rearguard  on  its  retirement  to  the  Brown  Line.  The 
first  part  was  carried  out  successfully.  But  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  noticed  the  withdrawal  he  advanced  in  close 
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formation,  and  presently  had  reached  the  Brown  Line 
in  the  2ist  Division's  area,  had  outflanked  Heudecourt, 
and  was  occupying  the  high  ground  south-west  of  that 
village.  The  retirement  of  the  4th  Regiment  was  only 
made  possible  by  an  accurate  supporting  fire  from  the 
2nd.  Dawson  sent  his  Acting  Brigade  Major,  Captain 
Beverley,  about  3.30,  on  horseback,  to  give  the  battalions 
the  message  about  the  Green  Line ;  which  he  succeeded 
in  doing,  after  having  his  horse  shot  under  him.  All 
the  troops  had  their  instructions  before  five  o'clock. 

The  disposition  of  the  Brigade  was  now  as  follows. 
On  the  right,  at  the  quarry  on  the  east  of  Heudecourt 
(the  old  Brigade  Headquarters),  was  "  B  "  Company  of 
the  2nd,  under  Captain  Green,  with  one  company  of 
the  nth  Royal  Scots  and  a  few  details  of  the  2ist  Divi- 
sion extending  the  line  on  the  right.  In  the  centre  was 
the  4th  Regiment,  and  on  the  left  the  ist  Regiment, 
both  in  the  Brown  Line.  But  the  situation  was  full  of 
peril,  for  the  Brown  Line  was  hopelessly  outflanked  on 
the  right,  and  the  enemy  was  moving  northward  round 
the  south  end  of  Heudecourt.  Communication  with 
headquarters  had  become  impossible,  and  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility fell  upon  the  junior  commanders,  who  flung 
out  defensive  flanks  and  fought  rearguard  actions  with 
the  coolness  of  veterans.  While  the  guns  were  falling 
back,  about  thirty  enemy  airplanes,  flying  low,  kept  up 
a  continual  fire  on  the  teams  and  also  on  the  infantry 
in  the  trenches.  Everything  depended  on  whether  the 
German  advance  could  be  stayed  till  darkness  came, 
and  under  its  cover  the  various  units  could  reach  the 
Green  Line. 

The  Brigade  Headquarters  were  at  Sorel,  and  in  the 
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dusk  the  Germans  could  be  seen  in  great  strength  mov- 
ing westward  south  of  the  village.  As  our  wounded 
and  guns  were  passing  through  the  place,  it  was  vital 
to  defend  it  until  the  retirement  was  complete.  The 
whole  countryside  seemed  to  be  in  flames  ;  Heude- 
court  was  spouting  like  a  volcano,  and  everywhere  was 
the  glare  of  burning  stores  and  bursting  shells.  Daw- 
son  formed  up  his  Brigade  Headquarters  Staff,  and  put 
them  into  the  trenches  east  of  Sorel,  to  give  the  guns 
and  wounded  time  to  get  clear.  About  this  time  Major 
Cochran,  the  Brigade  Major,  returned  from  leave  and 
resumed  his  duties — duties  which,  for  the  two  days 
left  to  him  on  earth,  he  was  to  perform  with  a  noble 
fidelity.  The  Headquarters  details  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing the  enemy's  advance,  and,  before  he  had  time  to 
reconnoitre  or  to  organize  an  attack,  the  last  guns  had 
passed  through  Sorel,  Brigade  Headquarters  withdraw- 
ing to  Moislains.  Only  darkness  could  save  the  Brigade, 
and  the  darkness  was  fast  falling. 

The  gravest  danger  was  in  the  south,  for  any  further 
enemy  advance  there  would  turn  the  Green  Line. 
Owing  to  the  Germans  moving  northward  behind  our 
front,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  to  the  original  route  of 
retirement,  and  all  three  units  had  to  withdraw  in  a 
northern  direction  before  striking  west.  The  task  of 
the  ist  Regiment,  on  the  left,  was  the  least  difficult. 
Under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Heal,  they  fell  back  upon 
Fins.  Lieutenant-Colonel  MacLeod,  who  commanded 
the  4th  Regiment,  was  wounded  during  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  remnant,  under  Captain  Bunce,  moved  along 
the  Brown  Line  to  the  Fins-Gouzeaucourt  road,  and 
then  westward  from  Fins.  The  most  difficult  operation 
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fell  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Christian  of  the  2nd  Regi- 
ment, but  by  a  series  of  providential  chances  he  extri- 
cated a  large  part  of  the  regiment,  following  mainly  the 
direction  of  the  4th.  For  "  B  "  Company  and  its  heroic 
commander,  Captain  Green,  there  was  no  chance  of 
withdrawal.  They  were  destroyed,  fighting  to  the  last. 
The  details  of  the  Brigade,  to  the  strength  of  about  six 
hundred  and  fifty  all  ranks,  had,  on  the  2ist,  been  en- 
camped at  Heudecourt  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Young. 
Early  on  the  22nd  they  were  ordered  to  fall  back  upon 
Nurlu,  where,  together  with  other  Qth  Division  details, 
they  laboured  to  improve  the  Green  Line.  The  Brigade 
in  its  retreat  passed  through  these  details,  and  by  about 
two  in  the  morning  of  the  23rd  had  reached  the  Green 
Line  and  dug  a  position  along  the  Nurlu-Peronne  road 
south-east  of  Moislains. 

The  South  Africans  were  now  in  divisional  reserve. 
Their  casualties  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  battle 
had  been  about  nine  hundred  all  ranks.  Two  weak 
companies  of  the  ist  Regiment,  under  Captains  Burgess 
and  Ward,  had  become  detached  in  the  darkness,  and 
for  the  next  days  fought  along  with  the  26th  Brigade. 
In  the  circumstances  the  withdrawal  of  the  Brigade  to 
the  Green  Line  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  remarkable 
feat  of  arms.  For  two  days  they  had  fought  with  their 
flank  turned,  and  only  the  tenacity  and  courage  of  the 
men  and  the  extreme  coolness  and  daring  of  the  junior 
officers  had  prevented  a  wholesale  disaster.  At  about 
five  in  the  evening  of  the  22nd  it  might  well  have  seemed 
that  nothing  could  save  them. 

While  we  leave  the  South  Africans  secure  for  the 
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moment  in  the  Green  Line  we  must  note  what  hap- 
pened elsewhere  that  day  on  the  battle-front.  Byng 
had  been  the  less  heavily  engaged,  and  during  the  day 
yielded  little  ground.  The  enemy's  main  effort  was 
against  the  Fifth  Army,  especially  at  the  three  critical 
points  of  the  Cologne  and  Omignon  valleys  and  the 
Crozat  Canal.  By  midday  the  canal  had  been  lost, 
and  early  in  the  afternoon  Gough  was  almost  every- 
where in  the  Third  Defensive  Zone.  By  the  evening  that 
zone  had  been  broken  around  Vaux  and  Beauvais.  Our 
last  reserves  had  been  thrown  in,  and,  save  for  a  French 
division  and  some  French  cavalry,  now  heavily  engaged 
on  the  Crozat  Canal,  there  was  no  help  available  for 
the  hard-pressed  Fifth  Army.  The  gaps  could  not  be 
stopped,  so  at  all  costs  our  front  must  withdraw.  At 
ii  p.m.  that  night  Gough  gave  orders  to  fall  back  to 
the  bridgehead  position  east  of  the  Somme — a  position 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  yet  completed.  Maxse's 
1 8th  Corps  was  to  retire  to  the  river  line ;  Watts'  igth 
Corps  and  Congreve's  yth  Corps  were  to  hold  the 
Peronne  bridgehead  on  a  line  running  from  Voyennes 
through  Monchy  Lagache  to  Vraignes,  and  thence  con- 
tinue in  the  Third  Zone  to  the  junction  with  the  Third 
Army  at  Equancourt.  This  compelled  Byng  to  fall 
back  to  conform,  and  his  front  ran  now  in  the  Third  Zone 
to  Henin-sur-Cojeul,  whence  the  old  Battle  Zone  was 
continued  to  Fampoux. 

The  Third  Zone  was  nowhere  a  real  defence,  and 
presently  it  was  clear  that  the  Peronne  bridgehead  was 
little  better.  During  the  thick  night,  while  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Fifth  Army,  now  in  the  last  stages  of  fatigue, 
struggled  westward,  Gough  was  faced  with  a  momentous 
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decision.  He  now  knew  the  weight  of  the  German  at- 
tack ;  his  right  flank  was  in  desperate  peril ;  he  had 
no  hope  of  support  for  several  days  ;  and  his  men,  strung 
out  on  an  immense  front,  had  been  fighting  without  rest 
for  forty-eight  hours.  If  he  faced  a  general  engagement 
on  the  morrow  he  might  suffer  decisive  defeat.  There 
seemed  no  course  open  to  him  but  to  abandon  the 
Peronne  bridgehead  and  fall  back  behind  the  river. 
It  was  a  difficult  decision,  for  it  meant  that  it  shortened 
our  time  for  defending  the  river  line  and  for  clearing 
troops  and  material  from  the  east  bank.  But  the  alter- 
native was  certain  disaster,  and  beyond  doubt  in  the 
circumstances  Cough's  judgment  was  right.  Accord- 
ingly, very  early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  23rd 
March,  instructions  were  given  to  Watts  to  withdraw 
gradually  to  the  river  line,  while  Congreve,  on  his  left, 
was  to  take  up  a  position  between  Doingt  and  Nurlu. 
The  front  of  the  7th  Corps  would  now  just  cover  Peronne 
on  the  north,  and  it  would  have  behind  it,  flowing  from 
north  to  south,  the  little  river  Tortille. 

Saturday,  23rd  March,  dawned  again  in  fog,  and 
from  an  early  hour  it  became  clear  that  the  position 
allotted  to  Congreve  could  not  be  held.  That  day  von 
der  Marwitz  began  the  most  dangerous  movement  of  all 
— the  attempt  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  Third  and 
Fifth  Armies.  Very  early  in  the  morning  he  attacked 
the  Green  Line,  which  was  held  by  details  of  the  Qth 
Division.  The  advance  was  checked  ;  but  the  position 
was  clearly  untenable,  and  the  South  African  details, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Young,  fell  back  to  Boucha- 
vesnes,  where  they  again  came  under  Dawson's  orders. 
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That  day  the  South  Africans  were  nominally  in 
reserve,  holding  a  position  in  echelon  on  the  right  flank 
of  the  27th  Brigade.  But  a  wavering  front,  faced  by 
preposterous  odds,  called  every  man  into  the  fight, 
and  presently  the  Brigade  were  in  the  front  line  again 
on  the  right  of  the  27th,  endeavouring  to  maintain 
touch  with  the  2ist  Division,  which  was  compelled  to 
retire  by  the  withdrawal  on  its  right  from  the  Peronne 
bridgehead.  During  the  morning  Dawson  fell  back 
from  Moislains,  and  took  up  ground  about  midday  on 
the  ridge  south-west  of  that  village,  overlooking  the 
Tortille  River,  where,  during  the  afternoon,  he  was 
heavily  shelled.  Once  again  came  the  old  menace  on 
the  right  wing.  The  2ist  Division,  itself  outflanked  by 
the  withdrawal  farther  south,  was  again  retiring,  and 
presently  Dawson 's  flank  was  in  the  air,  and  the  enemy 
in  the  immediate  south  was  more  than  a  mile  behind 
his  front.  He  had  five  Tanks  as  a  flank-guard,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  fling  out  posts  as  a  defensive  flank  across 
the  Peronne- Arras  road.  An  officer  and  twenty  men 
were  sent  to  occupy  the  cutting  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  overlooking  Mont  St.  Quentin.  All  afternoon 
the  enemy  poured  down  the  slopes  along  the  Peronne- 
Nurlu  road,  and  before  dark  fell  he  had  occupied  Mois- 
lains and  Haut-Allaines. 

General  Tudor  visited  Dawson  in  the  evening.  The 
situation  of  the  whole  Qth  Division  under  von  der  Mar- 
witz's  thrust  had  grown  desperate.  It  was  holding  an 
impossibly  long  line,  and  a  gap  had  opened  between 
its  left  and  Fanshawe's  5th  Corps  in  the  Third  Army, 
of  which  the  enemy  had  promptly  taken  advantage,  in 
spite  of  gallant  attempts  to  fill  the  breach  made  by  the 
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47th  London  Division  and  a  brigade  of  the  2nd.  On 
its  right  it  was  out  of  touch  with  the  2ist  Division  ;  so 
that  that  evening  it  was  holding  a  salient  of  high  ground 
with  both  flanks  hopelessly  in  the  air.  There  was  no 
other  course  but  to  fall  back,  especially  as  the  retirement 
of  the  2 ist  Division  was  by  no  means  at  an  end.  The 
ist  Regiment  had  been  moved  from  the. ...left  of  the 
South  African  Brigade  to  strengthen  the  right  flank,  but 
they  could  not  hope  to  fill  the  breach,  the  more  as  the 
enemy  was  pressing  hard  from  Moislains  against  this 
weak  spot. 

General  Tudor  told  Dawson  that  instructions  had 
come  for  the  division  to  withdraw  after  dark  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  line  from  Government  Farm  by  the  east  of  St. 
Pierre  Vaast  Wood  to  the  road  just  west  of  Bouchavesnes 
which  led  to  Clery.  He  informed  him  that  Sir  Walter 
Congreve  had  ordered  that  this  line  must  be  held  "  at 
all  costs"  and  added  that  he  presumed,  if  it  was  broken, 
it  would  be  retaken  by  a  counter-attack.  These  words 
of  Tudor's  are  of  importance,  for  they  were  Dawson 's 
charter  for  the  fighting  of  the  next  day.  He  was  also 
bidden  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  troops  on  his  right 
— a  counsel  of  perfection  hard  to  follow,  for  Gough's 
decision  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  involved  an  indefinite 
retreat  westward,  and  in  such  circumstances  a  unit  which 
had  orders  to  stand  at  all  costs  must  inevitably  be  left 
in  the  void.  Dawson  saw  his  commanding  officers,  Heal 
and  Christian  (the  remnants  of  the  4th  had  now  been 
attached  to  the  2nd),  and  explained  to  them  the  gravity 
of  the  position.  Whoever  retired,  the  Brigade  must 
stand. 

The  withdrawal  started   at  9.45  p.m.,  and  the  last 
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troops  had  begun  their  retreat  by  n  p.m.  At  3  a.m. 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  all  were  in  position  in  the 
new  line.  It  was  not  the  line  which  General  Tudor 
had  indicated,  for  by  this  time  the  left  brigade  of  the 
2ist  Division  was  more  than  a  mile  westward  of  that 
front,  and  if  the  South  Africans  were  to  stand  they 
must  find  ground  which,  at  any  rate  to  begin  with,  was 
not  hopelessly  untenable.  Dawson  decided  to  occupy 
a  ridge  some  fifteen  hundred  yards  west  of  Tudor's  line, 
so  that  by  throwing  back  his  right  flank  he  might  reduce 
the  gap  between  him  and  the  2ist  to  a  less  dangerous 
distance.  His  Brigade  Major,  Cochran,  was  sent  to 
prospect  the  position,  while  it  was  still  light,  and  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  neighbouring  Brigadier  of  the 
2ist,  from  whom  he  learned  that  immediately  after  dark 
that  brigade  intended  to  make  a  further  retirement.  In 
the  South  African  withdrawal  some  of  the  posts  flung 
out  on  the  right  flank  lost  their  way,  and  wandered  back 
to  the  transport  lines.  They  were  destined  to  be  among 
the  few  survivors.  During  the  night  touch  was  ob- 
tained with  the  2ist  Division,  which,  after  retiring,  had 
again  advanced.  The  left  flank  of  the  Brigade  was  in 
touch  with  a  company  of  the  6th  K.O.S.B.  of  the  27th 
Brigade.  The  situation  on  that  flank,  however,  was  far 
from  secure,  for  the  K.O.S.B.  did  not  know  the  where- 
abouts of  the  rest  of  their  battalion  or  of  their  brigade. 
Dawson  sent  out  patrols  to  look  for  them,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  them  anywhere  in  the  countryside. 

By  dawn  on  Sunday,  the  24th,  the  two  regiments  of 
the  South  Africans  were  holding  a  patch  of  front  which, 
along  with  Delville  Wood,  is  the  most  famous  spot  in 
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all  their  annals.  It  lay  roughly  behind  the  northern 
point  of  Marrieres  Wood,  running  north-east  in  the 
direction  of  Rancourt,  a  little  over  two  miles  north-west 
of  Bouchavesnes  village.  The  ground  sloped  eastward, 
and  then  rose  again  to  another  ridge  about  a  thousand 
yards  distant — a  ridge  which  gave  the  enemy  excellent 
chances  for  observation  and  machine-gun  positions. 
There  was  one  good  trench  and  several  bad  ones,  and 
the  whole  area  was  dotted  with  shell-holes.  Dawson 
took  up  his  headquarters  in  a  support  trench  some  three 
hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  front  line.  The  strength 
of  the  Brigade  was  about  five  hundred  in  all,  composed 
of  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  men  from  the  in- 
fantry, one  section  of  the  gth  Machine  Gun  Battery, 
and  a  few  men  from  Brigade  Headquarters.  The  pre- 
vious day  some  officers  had  joined  from  the  transport 
lines,  and  in  consequence  the  number  of  officers  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  ranks.  The  2nd  Regi- 
ment, for  example,  with  a  strength  of  one  hundred  and 
ten,  had  no  less  than  fourteen  officers.  Dawson's  only 
means  of  communication  with  Divisional  Headquarters 
was  by  runners,  and  he  had  long  lost  touch  with  the 
divisional  artillery. 

The  South  Africans  seemed  fated  to  have  their 
greatest  deeds  linked  always  with  some  broken  woodland. 
So  far  the  proudest  names  in  their  record  were  those 
wraiths  of  copses,  Delville  and  Gauche.  To  these 
must  now  be  added  a  third,  the  splintered  desert  which 
had  once  been  the  wood  of  Marrieres.  It  was  a  weary 
and  broken  little  company  which  waited  on  that  hilltop 
in  the  fog  of  dawn.  During  three  days  the  five  hundred 
had  fought  a  score  of  battles.  Giddy  with  lack  of  sleep, 
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grey  with  fatigue,  poisoned  by  gas  and  tortured  by  the 
ceaseless  bombardment,  officers  and  men  had  faced  the 
new  perils  which  each  hour  brought  forth  with  a  forti- 
tude beyond  all  human  praise.  But  wars  are  fought 
with  the  body  as  well  as  with  the  spirit,  and  the  body 
was  breaking.  Since  the  2Oth  of  March,  while  the  men 
had  received  rations,  they  had  had  no  hot  food  or  tea. 
Neither  they  nor  their  officers  had  any  guess  at  what 
was  happening  elsewhere.  They  seemed  to  be  isolated 
in  a  campaign  of  their  own,  shut  out  from  the  know- 
ledge of  their  fellows  and  beyond  the  hope  of  mortal  aid. 
Yet  in  a  sense  they  were  fortunate  in  their  ignorance, 
for  only  the  High  Command  knew  how  desperate  was 
the  position.  When  Ludendorff  on  the  Saturday  night 
announced  that  the  first  stage  of  the  great  battle  had 
ended,  and  counted  his  prisoners,  he  did  not  exaggerate 
his  success.  It  was  true  that  he  had  not  yet  broken 
the  British  line,  but  he  had  worn  it  to  a  shadow,  and 
any  hour  might  see  that  shadow  dissolve. 

The  South  African  position  was  well  placed  for  de- 
fence, for  it  had  before  it  a  long,  clear  field  of  fire.  But 
it  was  a  trap  from  which  there  could  be  no  retreat, 
since  all  the  land  to  the  west  was  bare  to  the  enemy's 
eyes.  Dawson's  five  hundred,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  had,  each  man,  two  hundred  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion and  a  fair  supply  of  Lewis  gun  drums.  One  sec- 
tion, however,  of  the  Machine  Gun  Battery  had  only 
four  belts  of  ammunition,  and  three  of  the  guns  with 
their  teams  were  therefore  sent  back  to  the  transport 
lines  at  Savernake  Wood. 

Soon  after  daylight  had  struggled  through  the  fog 
the  enemy  was  seen  massing  his  troops  on  the  ridge 
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to  the  east,  and  about  nine  o'clock  he  deployed  for  the 
attack,  opening  with  machine-gun  fire,  and  afterwards 
with  artillery.  Dawson,  divining  what  was  coming,  sent 
a  messenger  back  to  the  rear  with  the  Brigade  records. 
He  had  already  been  round  every  part  of  the  position, 
and  had  disposed  his  scanty  forces  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. At  ten  o'clock  some  British  guns  opened  an  accu- 
rate fire,  not  upon  the  enemy,  but  upon  the  South 
African  lines,  especially  on  the  trench  where  was  situated 
Brigade  Headquarters.  Dawson  was  compelled  to  move 
to  a  neighbouring  shell-hole.  He  sent  a  man  on  his  last 
horse,  followed  by  two  runners,  to  tell  the  batteries  what 
was  happening,  but  the  messengers  do  not  seem  to  have 
reached  their  goal,  and  the  fire  continued  for  more  than 
an  hour,  though  happily  with  few  casualties.  After  that 
it  ceased,  because  the  guns  had  retired.  One  of  our 
heavies  continued  to  fire  on  Bouchavesnes,  and  presently 
that,  too,  was  silent. 

It  was  the  last  the  Brigade  heard  of  the  British 
artillery. 

Meantime  the  enemy  gun-fire  had  become  intense, 
and  the  whole  position  was  smothered  in  dust  and 
fumes.  Men  could  not  keep  their  rifles  clean  because 
of  the  debris  choking  the  air.  The  Germans  were 
now  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  our  front, 
but  did  not  attempt  for  the  moment  to  approach  closer, 
fearing  the  accuracy  of  the  South  African  marksman- 
ship. The  firing  was  mostly  done  at  this  time  by  Lewis 
guns,  for  the  ammunition  had  to  be  husbanded,  and  the 
men  were  ordered  not  to  use  their  rifles  till  the  enemy 
was  within  four  hundred  yards.  He  attempted  to  bring 
a  field  gun  into  action  at  a  range  of  one  thousand  yards, 
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but  a  Lewis  gunner  of  the  ist  Regiment  knocked  out 
the  team  before  the  gun  could  be  fired.  A  little  later 
another  attempt  was  made,  and  a  field  gun  was  brought 
forward  at  a  gallop.  Once  again  the  fire  of  the  same 
Lewis  gunner  proved  its  undoing.  The  team  got  out 
of  hand  and  men  and  horses  went  down  in  a  struggling 
mass. 

This  sight  cheered  the  thin  ranks  of  the  defence, 
and  about  noon  came  news  which  exalted  every  heart. 
General  Tudor  sent  word  that  the  35th  Division,  which 
had  arrived  at  Bray-sur-Somme,  under  Major-General 
Franks,  had  been  ordered  to  take  up  position  one  thou- 
sand yards  in  rear  of  the  Brigade.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  they  still  might  make  good  their  stand. 
But  the  35th  Division  was  a  vain  dream.  It  was  never 
during  that  day  within  miles  of  the  South  Africans. 
Dawson  sent  back  a  report  on  the  situation  to  General 
Tudor. 

It  was  the  last  communication  of  the  Brigade  with 
the  outer  world. 

At  midday  the  frontal  attack  had  been  held,  an  attack 
on  the  south  had  been  beaten  off,  and  so  had  a  very 
dangerous  movement  in  the  north.  The  grass  in  that 
parched  week  was  as  dry  as  tinder.  The  enemy  set 
fire  to  it  and,  moving  behind  the  smoke  as  a  screen, 
managed  to  work  his  way  to  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  our  position  in  the  north.  There,  however,  he  was 
again  checked.  But  by  this  time  the  German  thrust 
elsewhere  on  the  front  was  bearing  fruit.  Already  the 
enemy  was  in  Combles  on  the  north  and  at  Peronne  and 
Clery  on  the  south.  The  2ist  Division  had  gone,  and 
the  other  brigades  of  the  Qth  Division  were  being  forced 
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back  on  the  South  African  left.  At  about  half-past  two 
on  that  flank  an  officer  with  some  thirty  men  began  to 
withdraw,  under  the  impression  that  a  general  retirement 
had  been  ordered.  As  they  passed  Headquarters,  Major 
Cochran  and  Captain  Beverley,  with  Regimental  Sergeant- 
Major  Keith  of  the  4th  Regiment,  went  out  to  stop  them 
under  a  concentrated  machine-gun  fire.  The  party  at 
once  returned  to  the  firing-line  and  were  put  into  shell- 
holes  on  the  north  flank.  Unhappily  Cochran  was  hit 
in  the  neck  by  a  machine-gun  bullet  and  died  within 
three  minutes. 

Dawson,  early  in  the  afternoon,  attempted  to  adjust 
his  remnant.  The  enemy  now  was  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  his  front  and  far  in  on  his  flank  and  rear. 
Major  Ormiston  took  out  some  twenty-five  men  as  a 
flank-guard  for  the  left,  in  which  performance  he  was 
dangerously  wounded.  All  wounded  who  could  possibly 
hold  a  rifle  were  stopped  on  their  way  to  the  dressing- 
station,  and  sent  back  to  the  front  line,  and  in  no  single 
instance  did  they  show  any  reluctance  to  return.  Am- 
munition was  conserved  with  noble  parsimony,  and  the 
last  round  was  collected  from  casualties.  But  it  was 
now  clear  that  the  enemy  was  well  to  the  west  of  the 
Brigade,  for  snipers'  fire  began  to  come  from  that  direc- 
tion. Unless  the  miracle  of  miracles  happened,  the 
limit  of  endurance  must  be  reckoned  not  in  hours  but 
in  minutes.  For  the  moment  the  most  dangerous 
quarter  seemed  to  be  the  north,  and  Lieutenant  Cooper 
of  the  and  Regiment,  with  twenty  men,  was  sent  out 
to  make  a  flank-guard  in  shell-holes  one  hundred  yards 
from  Brigade  Headquarters.  The  little  detachment  did 
excellent  work,  but  their  casualties  were  heavy,  and  fre- 
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quent  reinforcements  had  to  be  sent  out  to  them.  Lieu- 
tenant Cooper  himself  was  killed  by  a  fragment  of  shell. 

As  it  drew  towards  three  o'clock  there  came  a  last 
flicker  of  hope.  The  enemy  in  the  north  seemed  to  be 
retiring.  The  cry  got  up,  "  We  can  see  the  Germans 
surrendering,"  and  at  the  same  time  the  enemy  artillery 
lengthened  and  put  down  a  heavy  barrage  seven  hundred 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  Brigade.  It  looked  as  if  the 
35th  Division  had  arrived,  and  for  a  little  there  was  that 
violent  revulsion  of  feeling  which  comes  to  those  who 
see  an  unlooked-for  light  in  darkness.  The  hope  was 
short-lived.  All  that  had  happened  was  that  the  enemy 
machine  guns  and  snipers  to  the  west  of  the  Brigade 
were  causing  casualties  to  his  troops  to  the  east.  He 
therefore  assumed  that  they  were  British  reinforce- 
ments. 

About  this  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  Heal,  command- 
ing the  ist  Regiment,  was  killed.  He  had  already  been 
twice  wounded  in  the  action,  but  insisted  on  remaining 
with  his  men.  He  had  in  the  highest  degree  every 
quality  which  makes  a  fine  soldier.  I  quote  from  a 
letter  of  one  of  his  officers.  "  By  this  time  it  was  evident 
to  all  that  we  were  bound  to  go  under,  but  even  then 
Colonel  Heal  refused  to  be  depressed.  God  knows  how 
he  kept  so  cheery  all  through  that  hell  ;  but  right  up 
to  when  I  last  saw  him,  about  five  minutes  before  he 
was  killed,  he  had  a  smile  on  his  face  and  a  pleasant 
word  for  us  all." 

All  afternoon  the  shell-fire  had  been  terrific.  Bat- 
teries of  7.7  c.m.,  10.5  c.m.,  and  15  c.m.  were  in  action, 
many  of  them  in  full  view  of  our  men.  A  number  of 
light  trench  mortars  were  firing  against  the  north-east 
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corner  of  our  front  and  causing  heavy  losses.  The 
casualties  had  been  so  high  that  the  whole  line  was  now 
held  only  by  a  few  isolated  groups,  and  control  was 
impossible.  About  four  o'clock  Christian  made  his  way 
to  Dawson  and  told  him  that  he  feared  his  men  could 
not  hold  out  much  longer.  Every  machine  gun  and 
Lewis  gun  was  out  of  action,  the  ammunition  was  nearly 
gone,  the  rifles  were  choked,  and  the  breaking-point  had 
been  reached  of  human  endurance.  The  spirit  was  still 
unconquered,  but  the  body  was  fainting. 

Dawson  had  still  the  shadow  of  a  hope  that  he  might 
maintain  his  ground  until  the  dark,  and  then  fight  his 
way  out.  Like  all  good  soldiers  in  such  circumstances, 
he  was  harassed  by  doubts.  The  Brigade  was  doomed  ; 
even  if  the  struggle  could  be  protracted  till  dusk,  only 
a  fragment  could  escape.  Had  he  wished  to  withdraw 
he  must  have  begun  in  the  early  morning  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  appeared,  for  once  the  battle  was  joined  the 
position  was  a  death  trap.  He  had  orders  from  the 
division  to  hold  his  ground  "  at  all  costs  " — a  phrase 
often  given  an  elastic  interpretation  in  war,  but  in  this 
case  literally  construed.  He  wondered  whether  the 
stand  might  be  of  value  to  the  British  front,  or  whether 
it  was  not  a  useless  sacrifice.  He  could  only  fall  back 
for  comfort  on  his  instructions.  He  wrote  thus  in  his 
diary  :  "I  cannot  see  that  under  the  circumstances  I 
had  any  option  but  to  remain  till  the  end.  Far  better 
go  down  fighting  against  heavy  odds  than  that  it  should 
be  said  we  failed  to  carry  out  our  orders.  To  retire 
would  be  against  all  the  traditions  of  the  Service." 

Some  time  after  4.15  enemy  masses  appeared  to  the 
east-north-east  of  Brigade  Headquarters.  It  was  the 
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final  attack,  for  which  three  fresh  battalions  had  been 
brought  up,  and  the  assault  was  delivered  in  close  forma- 
tion. There  were  now  only  one  hundred  South  Africans, 
some  of  them  already  wounded.  There  was  not  a  cart- 
ridge left  in  the  front  line,  and  very  few  anywhere  except 
in  the  pistols  of  the  officers.  Had  they  had  ammunition 
they  might  have  held  even  this  last  attack  ;  as  it  was,  it 
could  be  met  only  by  a  few  scattered  shots.  The  South 
Africans  had  resisted  to  the  last  moment  when  resistance 
was  possible  ;  and  now  they  had  no  weapon.  The 
Germans  surged  down  upon  a  few  knots  of  unarmed 
men.  Dawson,  with  Christian  and  Beverley,  walked 
out  in  front  of  a  group  which  had  gathered  round  them, 
and  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  "  Why  have  you  killed 
so  many  of  us  ?  "  and  "  Why  did  you  not  surrender 
sooner  ?  "  One  man  said,  "  Now  we  will  soon  have 
peace,"  at  which  Dawson  shook  his  head.  Before  he 
went  eastward  into  captivity  he  was  allowed  to  find 
Cochran's  body  and  rescue  his  papers. 

The  Brigade  had  ceased  to  be.  It  had  surrendered 
— such  a  surrender  as  Sir  Richard  Grenville  made  when 
the  Revenge  fought  for  a  day  and  a  night  against  the 
fleets  of  Spain.  Less  than  one  hundred  unwounded 
prisoners  fell  to  the  enemy  ;  the  rest  were  dead  or  crip- 
pled or  lost,  all  but  the  little  group  of  details  and  strag- 
glers now  in  the  transport  lines.  Heal  and  Cochran  were 
dead,  MacLeod  was  wounded,  Dawson  and  Christian 
were  prisoners.  The  rest  of  the  Qth  Division,  along 
with  the  remnants  of  the  2ist,  were  now  fighting  des- 
perately north  of  the  Somme  behind  Clery,  struggling 
to  the  line  from  Hem  through  Trones  Wood  to  Lon- 
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gueval,  where  the  35th  Division  and  the  ist  Cavalry 
Division  were  to  come  to  their  aid.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  two  companies  of  the  South  Africans  had 
gone  astray  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  and  had  since 
been  fighting  with  other  brigades.  There  were  also  the 
parties  left  behind  in  the  Brown  Line  on  that  date, 
which  had  been  unable  to  rejoin  their  units,  and  there 
were  the  posts  which  Dawson  had  flung  out  on  his  right 
flank  on  the  23rd,  which  had  gone  astray  in  the  last 
withdrawal.  These  oddments,  along  with  the  details 
and  the  transport  of  the  Brigade,  collected  that  evening 
half-way  between  Bray  and  Maricourt,  and  on  the 
following  day  were  formed  into  a  composite  battalion 
of  three  companies  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Young. 
Each  company  represented  a  regiment  of  the  Brigade, 
No.  i  being  under  Captain  Burgess,  No.  2  under  Lieu- 
tenant Jenner,  and  No.  3  under  Lieutenant  G.  Smith. 
The  fighting  strength  was  some  four  hundred  and  fifty 
rifles.  On  the  26th  they  were  ordered  to  Dernancourt 
to  report  to  General  Kennedy  of  the  26th  Brigade. 
They  there  found  the  9th  Division  holding  a  line  from 
that  village  to  south  of  Albert,  and  took  up  a  position 
in  trenches  and  along  the  railway  embankment  south- 
east of  the  former  place.  This  ground  they  held  in 
spite  of  furious  enemy  efforts  to  dislodge  them,  until 
they  were  relieved  by  the  Australians  on  the  night  of 
the  2yth,  when  the  whole  division  was  withdrawn  from 
the  line. 

In  all  that  amazing  retreat,  when  our  gossamer 
front  refused  to  be  broken  by  the  most  fantastic  odds, 
no  British  division  did  more  nobly  than  the  9th.  It 
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held  a  crucial  position  in  the  line,  and  only  by  its 
stubborn  endurance  was  a  breach  between  Gough  and 
Byng  prevented.  Among  the  brigades  of  the  9th,  the 
chief  brunt  was  borne  by  the  South  African.  A  great 
achievement  is  best  praised  in  the  language  of  the 
commanders  themselves.  General  Tudor  wrote  : — 

"  I  think  everybody  should  know  how  magnificently  the  South 
African  Brigade  fought.  None  but  the  best  could  have  got  through 
on  the  22nd  from  the  Yellow  Line  with  Heudecourt  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  They  were  sadly  thinned  then — only  about  nine 
hundred  rifles  all  told  when  they  got  back — but  they  left  their  mark 
on  the  Hun.  The  story  of  the  magnificent  stand  made  by  the 
Brigade  when  afterwards  surrounded  can  only  be  told  by  those  who 
were  with  it  to  the  last ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  it  was 
shortage  of  ammunition  alone  which  made  the  survivors  surrender. 
The  division  will  not  seem  the  same  again  without  them,  and  it 
was  they  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  of  the  gth  on  the  2ist 
and  22nd." 

Here  are  Dawson's  words  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  the  magnificent  courage 
displayed  by  all  ranks  under  my  command  during  this  action. 
For  the  two  years  I  have  been  in  France  I  have  seen  nothing  better. 
Until  the  end  they  appeared  to  me  quite  perfect.  The  men  were 
cool  and  alert,  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity,  and,  when 
required,  moving  forward  over  the  open  under  the  hottest  machine- 
gun  fire  and  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy.  They  seemed 
not  to  know  fear,  and  in  my  opinion  they  put  forth  the  greatest 
effort  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  I  myself  witnessed  several 
cases  of  great  gallantry,  but  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  men. 
The  majority,  of  course,  will  never  be  known.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Brigade  was  in  an  exhausted  state  before  the  action, 
and  in  the  fighting  of  the  three  previous  days  it  was  reduced  in 
numbers  from  a  trench  strength  of  over  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
to  five  hundred." 
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Let  us  take  the  testimony  of  the  enemy.  During 
the  German  advance,  Captain  Pierson,  the  Brigade 
Major  of  the  48th  Brigade  of  the  i6th  Division,  was 
taken  prisoner.  When  he  was  examined  at  German 
Headquarters,  an  officer  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  9th 
Division  ;  for,  said  he,  "  We  consider  that  the  fight 
put  up  by  that  division  was  one  of  the  best  on  the  whole 
of  your  front,  especially  the  last  stand  of  the  South 
African  Brigade,  which  we  can  only  call  magnificent." 
In  the  course  of  his  journey  to  Le  Cateau  Captain 
Pierson  was  spoken  to  by  many  German  officers,  all  of 
whom  mentioned  the  wonderful  resistance  of  the  South 
Africans.  There  is  a  more  striking  tribute  still.  On 
the  road  to  Le  Cateau  a  party  of  British  officers  was 
stopped  by  the  Emperor,  who  asked  if  any  one  present 
belonged  to  the  9th  Division.  "  I  want  to  see  a  man 
of  that  division, "  he  said,  "  for  if  all  divisions  had  fought 
as  well  as  the  gih  I  would  not  have  had  any  troops  left 
to  carry  on  the  attack." 

It  was  no  piece  of  fruitless  gallantry.  Dawson,  as 
he  was  tramping  eastwards,  saw  a  sight  which  told  him 
that  his  decision  had  been  right,  and  that  his  work 
had  not  been  in  vain.  The  whole  road  for  miles  east 
of  Bouchavesnes  was  blocked  by  a  continuous  double 
line  of  transport  and  guns,  which  proved  that  the  South 
Africans  had  for  over  seven  hours  held  up  not  only  a 
mass  of  German  infantry,  but  all  the  artillery  and  trans- 
port advancing  on  the  Bouchavesnes-Combles  highway. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  on  that  feverish 
Sabbath  the  stand  of  the  Brigade  saved  the  British 
front.  It  was  the  hour  of  von  der  Marwitz's  most 
deadly  thrust.  While  Gough  was  struggling  at  the 
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JSomme  crossings,  the  Third  Army  had  been  forced 
west  of  Morval  and  Bapaume,  far  over  our  old  battle- 
ground of  the  First  Somme.  The  breach  between  the 
two  armies  was  hourly  widening.  But  for  the  self- 
sacrifice,  of  the  Brigade  at  Marrieres  Wood  and  the  delay 
in  the  German  advance  at  its  most  critical  point,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Byng  could  ever  have  established  that 
line  on  which,  before  the  end  of  March,  he  held  the 
enemy. 

"  The  majority  will  never  be  known."  That  is  the 
comment  which  has  to  be  made  after  every  great  episode 
in  war.  The  names  of  commanders  stand  out,  and 
now  and  then  some  single  feat  of  gallantry  emerges  into 
light ;  but  a  great  thing  is  achieved  not  only  by  the 
spirit  of  the  leaders,  but  by  the  faithfulness  and  devo- 
tion of  those  who  disappear  without  record  into  the 
dark,  or  are  remembered  only  by  a  wooden  cross  on  an 
obscure  grave.  In  that  last  stand  every  man  of  the 
Brigade  "  took  counsel  from  the  valour  of  his  heart," 
and  the  glory  became  less  that  of  the  individual  than  of 
the  race.  Two  strong  stocks,  coming  together  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  had  each  of  them  in  their  blood  the 
spirit  that  defends  lost  hopes  and  is  undismayed  by  any 
odds.  The  kinsfolk  of  the  men  who  shattered  Dingaan's 
hordes  and  under  Andries  Potgieter  beat  off  the  indunas 
of  Mosilikatse  at  Vechtkop,  and  those  who  had  in  their 
tradition  the  Ridge  of  Delhi  and  the  laager  at  Rorke's 
Drift,  joined  hands  at  the  wood  of  Marrieres  in  an 
achievement  more  fateful  and  not  less  heroic  than  any 
in  their  splendid  past. 


XL 


ZEEBRUGGE—  H.M.S.    VINDICTIVE. 

BY  LIEUT.-COMMANDER  E.   HILTON  YOUNG,   R.N.V.R., 
D.S.O.,   D.S.C.,   M.P. 


I  ^HE  truck  gun  that  I  was  to  look  after  for  a  time  — 
*  "  Mother  "  was  her  name  —  lived  on  a  spur  of  the 
railway  in  a  quiet  meadow  halfway  between  Coxyde 
and  Furnes.  She  had  had  a  stormy  youth,  but  latterly 
she  had  fallen  on  very  quiet  days.  In  fact,  when  I  went 
to  take  charge  of  her  she  had  not  been  used  for  nearly  a 
year,  but  now  there  was  an  idea  that  she  might  be 
wanted  again.  We  had  half  a  dozen  railway  trucks  for 
living  quarters  and  for  ammunition  and  so  on,  a  pigsty, 
and  a  fowl  run.  They  had  all  been  camouflaged  in  light 
green  and  white,  which  made  them  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  in  the  countryside. 

One  evening  I  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  my  van, 
and  wondering  what  was  going  to  happen  next.  "  It  is 
an  uncertain  outlook,  "  I  pondered.  "  In  a  few  days  we 
shall  all  be  recalled.  It  is  no  good  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  stay  with  Mother  ;  she  is  no  good.  I  wonder  where  I 
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shall  find  myself  a  month  hence  ! — at  sea  in  some  torpid 
battle  squadron,  I  suppose.  I  shall  have  to  go  and 
brave  that  dreadful  ogres'  den  at  the  Admiralty."  At 
this  moment  Bill  from  group  headquarters  came  stroll- 
ing down  the  line  to  pass  the  news.  He  told  me  where 
everybody  was  going  to.  He  himself  was  going  to 
reconstruct  labour  in  a  government  office,  and  Captain 
Halahan  was  going  on  to  the  staff  at  Dover  in  order  to 
help  to  organize  some  special  show. 

"  What  sort  of  a  show,  Bill  ?  Will  there  be  any- 
thing in  it  to  suit  a  man  out  of  a  job  ?  >: 

"It  is  something  very  pink,"  said  Bill.  c<  I  dare 
say  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  shot  at  Zeebrugge." 

That  was  the  first  I  heard  of  the  Zeebrugge  affair. 
I  remembered  then  a  plan  of  the  commodore's  invention 
that  I  had  heard  about  in  the  Centaur  a  year  before — a 
plan  for  blocking  Zeebrugge  with  old  merchant  ships — 
and  I  wondered  idly  if  this  affair  was  going  to  be  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  Next  day  among  my  official  notices 
from  Bill  was  an  instruction  to  call  for  volunteers  "  for 
an  undertaking  of  real  danger."  It  came  originally 
from  Captain  Halahan,  and  he  wanted  thirty  men.  He 
did  not  ask  for  any  officers.  *  That  is  rather  comic," 
I  reflected  ;  "  we  are  to  ask  the  hands  to  volunteer  for 
a  dangerous  service  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  under- 
take ourselves." 

I  fell-in  the  crew  of  Mother  that  evening  in  order 
to  read  the  notice  to  them.  There  were  a  number  of 
pictures  that  during  the  next  two  months  were  stamped 
indelibly  upon  the  retina  of  my  inward  eye,  and  the 
scene  that  evening  was  the  first  of  them.  Our  train 
was  set  solitarily  amongst  the  shining  pools  and  ooze 
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of  the  pasture.  A  row  of  sad,  thin  lindens,  splintered 
and  broken  by  shells  and  bombs,  stood  black  against 
a  sunset  of  pale,  wet  silver.  The  khaki-clad  sailormen 
were  drawn  up  in  a  row  along  the  duck-boards  that 
served  us  for  a  causeway  through  the  mud,  while  from 
the  steps  of  a  truck  I  read  to  them  the  curt  notice 
about  the  undertaking  of  real  danger.  I  told  them  to 
go  away  and  to  think  it  over,  hoping  for  their  sakes 
that  they  would  not  volunteer.  All  of  them  had  been 
for  two  years  on  this  front  under  continuous  fire,  and 
suffering  heavy  casualties.  They  had  just  been  released, 
and  were  to  go  home  for  leave  before  re-employment. 
They  had  earned  a  rest,  I  thought,  and  they  must  have 
thought  so  too  ;  but  half  of  them  gave  in  their  names 
during  the  evening. 

The  first  to  come  was  our  desperado  gang,  a  club 
of  seven  fire-eaters  who  had  joined  together  to  make  a 
corner  in  all  the  "  fierce  "  jobs.  They  came  together 
first  in  the  trenches  by  the  Yser  as  the  crew  of  a  boat 
that  was  to  row  over  a  forlorn  hope  of  a  raid  to  land 
in  the  German  trenches.  The  army  had  thought  that 
since  there  were  sailors  on  the  spot  it  would  be  nice 
to  have  some  of  them  to  help  in  the  aquatic  part  of 
their  proceedings.  Where  the  dauntless  seven  led  others 
were  eager  to  follow,  and  the  number  that  Captain 
Halahan  needed  might  have  been  had  several  times  over. 
For  all  I  could  see  most  of  the  men  were  quite  indifferent 
whether  after  their  long  service  they  went  home  to 
their  families  or  engaged  in  the  new  service  of  real 
danger;  but  at  the  back  of  their  minds,  no  doubt, 
there  was  something  more  than  indifference. 

Usually  the  sailorman  is  reluctant  to  volunteer,  and 
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dislikes  to  be  asked  whether  he  will  do  so.  It  is  due 
in  part  to  his  reluctance  to  make  himself  conspicuous 
before  his  mates  ;  in  part  it  is  due  also  to  a  supersti- 
tion. He  thinks  that  if  he  volunteers  he  is  "  asking 
for  it,"  and  tempting  Providence  to  "  take  it  out  of 
him  ;  "  but  if  he  is  "  told  off  "  he  is  quite  content, 
because  it  is  then  a  question  of  common  luck. 

I  sent  in  the  names  of  my  volunteers  next  day,  and 
soon  afterwards  we  heard  that  they  had  been  accepted. 
A  few  days  later  I  was  recalled  to  England,  and  said 
good-bye  to  Flanders.  I  went  to  see  the  ogres  at  the 
Admiralty,  facing  that  grim  ordeal  on  this  occasion  not 
once  but  twice,  and  from  my  second  visit  I  came  away 
with  orders  to  report  for  a  special  service  on  board 
H.M.S.  Hindustan  at  Chatham  Dockyard.  I  knew  no 
more  about  the  service  than  that  it  was  the  same  as 
that  about  which  Bill  had  told  me  at  Coxyde. 

The  ogre  told  me  little.  "  It  is  very  pink,"  he  said. 
"  There  will  be  a  fight ;  you  will  find  the  rest  of  the 
people  already  collected  in  the  Hindustan."  I  was  sure 
that  the  affair  must  have  something  to  do  with  shutting 
up  Zeebrugge,  but  how,  or  what  part  therein  was  to  be 
mine,  of  that  I  had  no  idea.  It  seemed  clear,  however, 
that  it  was  something  particularly  warlike  ;  any  opera- 
tion against  Zeebrugge  must  be,  which  was  a  place  so 
tremendously  defended  with  every  sort  of  big  and  little 
gun,  trench,  rifle,  and  mine,  and  as  I  walked  across  the 
Horse  Guards  Parade  to  the  Pelicans'  Lake  with  my 
appointment  to  the  Hindustan  in  my  pocket  my  heart 
was  in  my  boots.  !<  It  is  a  bad  world,"  I  reflected, 
"  and  few  abide  in  it ;  "  and  I  thought  of  a  lad  at 
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Harwich,  and  how  he  had  argued  that  to  avoid  a  dan- 
gerous duty  for  fear  of  death  was  mere  nonsense,  be- 
cause it  was  to  let  oneself  become  half  alive  in  order 
to  avoid  being  dead.  "  That  seems  rather  too  abstract 
and  metaphysical  an  argument/'  I  thought,  "  when 
one  comes  to  the  point.  I  seem  to  need  some  more 
concrete  encouragement.  How  does  the  matter  stand  ? 
I  shall  not  in  any  case  live  for  ever.  Had  I  any  prospect 
of  doing  so  these  problems  of  active  service  would  be 
much  more  difficult : — 

"  '  Comrade,  if  to  turn  and  fly 
Made  a  soldier  never  die, 
Fly  I  would,  for  who  would  not  ? 
Tis  sure  no  pleasure  to  be  shot.' 

But  I  have  no  prospect  at  all  of  living  for  ever.  Ending 
is  no  doubt  a  troublesome  business,  and  I  would  avoid 
it  if  I  could  ;  but  I  cannot.  The  question  is  *  when ' 
and  not  *  if/  and  *  when  '  measured  in  years  is  not, 
after  all,  a  very  important  question  ;  at  least  it  is  not 
nearly  so  important  as  the  question  whether  the  English 
or  the  Germans  are  to  win  in  the  war/' 

At  this  point  a  pelican  by  the  rails  of  the  pond  lifted 
his  bill  and  gave  a  sonorous  grunt  with  a  derisive  expres- 
sion on  his  debauched  and  cynical  countenance.  It  was 
easy  to  understand  what  he  would  say :  "  A  lot  of  differ- 
ence to  England  and  Germany  you  are  going  to  make  ! 
Run  away  and  play,  my  lad  !  England  is  not  going  under 
for  the  lack  of  your  efforts."  Shaken  in  my  argument 
by  the  disconcertingly  keen  sense  of  humour  of  the 
bird,  I  walked  on  in  great  doubt,  wondering  whether 
it  was  all  worth  while.  It  mattered  a  lot  to  me,  and, 
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as  the  bird  said,  it  didn't  matter  a  pin  to  England.  But 
then  the  thought  came  that  the  victory  for  which  England 
asked  was  not,  in  the  first  place,  a  victory  for  her  arms, 
it  was  a  victory  for  her  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  her  children, 
and  that  by  a  victory  there  her  spirit  triumphed  more 
than  by  a  victory  in  the  field.  On  the  whole  that  seemed 
to  be  a  true  and  sufficient  answer  to  the  bird,  and  I 
snapped  my  fingers  under  its  derisive  bill,  and  stopped 
thinking  about  it. 

I  went  to  Chatham  Dockyard  and  tramped  across 
the  rails  and  amongst  the  sheds  to  the  edge  of  the  square 
basin  of  dirty  water  where  lay  that  aged  giant  the  Hin- 
dustan. In  command  of  her  was  Captain  Davidson, 
who  was  the  nurse  of  the  expedition.  I  still  knew 
nothing  of  its  object  or  of  the  plan  of  operations.  The 
captain  took  me  out  on  to  his  stern-walk  and  showed 
me  an  aged  cruiser,  the  Vindictive,  lying  half  hidden 
on  the  far  side  of  his  ship.  The  cruiser  swarmed  with 
dockyard  hands,  and  rang  with  riveters'  hammers. 
"  There  is  your  ship,"  he  said.  "  The  look  of  her  may 
tell  you  something  of  what  she  is  for."  Surely  it  did  ! 
There  were  machine  guns  and  short-range  howitzers  ; 
there  was  an  unnaturally  large  top  with  a  short-range 
armament ;  there  was  a  high  platform  or  false  deck  of 
wood  built  all  along  one  side  of  the  ship,  and  there  were 
wooden  slopes  to  give  ready  access  to  the  platform  for 
men  running  from  below.  Here  was  a  ship  equipped 
for  a  landing,  and  for  a  landing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
If  to  land,  then  where  ?  The  false  deck  was  about  the 
height  of  Zeebrugge  Mole.  "  We  are  to  land  parties 
on  the  Mole,"  I  thought,  "  and  they  will  fight  their 
way  to  the  lock  gates  and  blow  them  up."  It  was  not 
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until  some  time  later  that  I  noticed  the  blockships 
lying  in  sequestered*  corners  of  the  basin,  and  so  came 
to  understand  the  true  purpose  of  the  operation,  and 
the  part  that  the  Vindictive  was  to  play  in  it. 

But  that  we  were  for  a  landing  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  was  clear  enough  at  the  first  glance  ;  and  troubled 
by  anxious  thoughts  about  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
undertaking  which  I  had  so  suddenly  discovered,  I  went 
to  the  wardroom  of  the  Hindustan,  to  find  in  the  com- 
pany assembled  there  an  atmosphere  inimical  to  anxiety. 
There  were  many  there  whose  names  will  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  to  have  known  them,  for  a  few  short  weeks 
even,  was  as  good  a  gift  as  life  could  give.  There  were 
strong  Harrison,  a  quiet  tower  of  confidence  and  security  ; 
dark,  electric  Chamberlain ;  and  dark,  smiling  Bradford, 
whose  manner  had  ever  the  graciousness  and  gentleness 
with  which  the  true  warrior  spirit  is  wont  to  surround 
itself  in  order  to  save  it  from  hurting  other  spirits  less 
finely  tempered  than  itself.  These  great  fighting  men 
were  leaders  of  the  landing  party  of  seamen,  and  all 
three  of  them  fell  in  the  Vindictive  or  on  the  Mole. 
There  were  many  others  in  that  wardroom  who  were 
to  die  gloriously,  but  these  three,  of  those  who  died, 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  work  beforehand,  and  live 
most  vividly  in  my  memory. 

Even  amongst  ourselves  we  did  not  talk  about  the 
purpose  of  the  expedition,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had 
been  a  week  in  the  Vindictive  that  Rosoman,  her  first  lieu- 
tenant, took  me  into  the  locked  cabin  aft  where  the  models 
and  charts  were  kept,  and  told  me  what  that  purpose 
was.  Three  old  light  cruisers,  Iphigenia,  Thetis,  and 
Intrepid,  full  of  concrete,  were  to  run  in  and  sink  them- 
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selves  in  the  Zeebrugge  Canal.  The  Vindictive,  mean- 
while, was  to  attack  the  Mole  that  curves  round  in  front  of 
the  mouth  of  the  canal,  in  order  to  create  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  blockships.  Unless  the  batteries  at  the  end 
of  the  Mole  could  be  captured,  or  their  attention  could  be 
distracted,  there  was  not  much  chance  of  the  blockships 
getting  past  them.  The  Vindictive  would  carry  parties 
of  seamen  and  marines  to  land  on  the  Mole  in  order  to 
attack  the  batteries  and  to  make  havoc.  The  seamen 
were  to  be  under  the  command  of  Captain  Halahan, 
and  the  marines  under  that  of  Colonel  Elliot,  who  had 
commanded  the  party  of  marines  with  our  mission  in 
Serbia.  Two  Liverpool  ferry-boats,  the  Iris  and  the 
Daffodil,  would  accompany  us  with  more  landing  parties. 
There  was  supposed  to  be  a  garrison  of  about  a  thousand 
men  on  the  Mole,  and  photographs  taken  by  our  air- 
craft showed  it  to  be  strongly  fortified  with  posts  for 
machine  guns,  wire  entanglements,  and  blockhouses. 
An  effort  would  be  made  to  destroy  the  viaduct  at  the 
shoreward  end  of  the  Mole  by  ramming  it  with  a  couple 
of  old  submarines  full  of  explosives  and  blowing  them 
up  ;  that  would  cut  the  Mole  off  from  the  shore,  and 
so  prevent  the  enemy  from  hurrying  out  reinforcements 
in  order  to  overwhelm  our  landing  parties  and  perhaps 
to  capture  the  ship.  A  fleet  of  motor  launches  and  of 
fast  coastal  motor  boats  from  Dover  would  come  with  us 
and  make  a  smoke  screen  in  order  to  conceal  us  during 
the  approach.  The  Dover  destroyers  would  stand  by 
in  order  to  help  ;  the  monitors  would  lie  off  and  bombard 
the  shore  ;  there  would  be  a  great  preliminary  attack 
from  the  air  just  before  we  were  due  to  arrive,  and  my 
old  friends  the  heavy  guns  in  Flanders  would  join  in 
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the  uproar.  There  was  to  be  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
Ostend  by  two  blockships  similar  to  ours,  the  Sinus 
and  the  Brilliant. 

When  I  heard  the  plan  there  were  plenty  of  things 
that  I  wanted  to  ask  about.  Whatever  chance  we  had 
depended  on  the  attack  being  a  complete  surprise,  and 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  asked  what  was  going  to 
happen  if  the  numerous  fleet  that  we  should  be — some 
sixty  or  seventy  vessels — was  seen  by  a  German  sea- 
plane or  patrol  boat  during  the  four  daylight  hours  of 
our  passage  to  Zeebrugge.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
asked,  too,  how  we  were  going  to  avoid  the  contact  mine- 
fields, and  what  would  happen  if  the  enemy  had  laid 
observation  mines  round  the  Mole.  But  questions  were 
out  of  fashion  in  the  Vindictive,  and  I  had  to  supply 
the  answers  out  of  my  own  imagination,  which  was  not 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 

For  a  fortnight  the  ship  stayed  in  the  dockyard  basin 
while  the  work  of  equipping  her  and  of  training  the 
hands  was  being  finished.  The  seamen's  landing 
parties  went  ashore  daily  for  physical  training  under 
Harrison  and  Bryan  Adams.  A  demolition  party  was 
being  trained  under  Dickinson  ;  its  work  was  to  burn, 
blow  up,  and  tear  down  the  structures  on  the  Mole. 
Rosoman  and  I  were,  during  that  period,  the  only  two 
officers  of  the  ship,  as  distinguished  from  officers  of 
the  landing  parties.  Rosoman  was  busy  all  day  pre- 
paring the  special  arrangements  of  the  ship — the  fenders 
that  were  to  keep  her  off  the  Mole,  the  great  hooks 
that  were  to  hold  her  into  it,  the  fourteen  hinged  brows 
(drawbridges)  over  which  the  men  were  to  land,  apparatus 
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for  making  smoke,  two  giant  flame-throwers  and  their 
high-pressure  oil  supply,  special  slips  for  the  cables, 
specially  defended  control  positions,  and  a  host  of  other 
arrangements.  There  was  never  a  more  overworked  and 
harassed  man,  or  one  so  highly  gifted  with  the  qualities 
of  imperturbability  and  cheerfulness  that  were  so  in- 
estimably valuable  under  the  circumstances.  It  fell  to 
my  share  to  train  the  crews  of  the  ship's  guns.  She 
had  four  6-inch  guns  left  (the  rest  had  been  taken  out 
of  her),  so  that  there  were  four  crews  to  be  exercised  in 
6-inch  gun  drill  in  general,  and  in  our  probable  pro- 
ceedings during  the  attack  in  particular.  In  addition 
to  her  own  6-inch  guns,  the  ship  had  been  specially 
equipped  with  an  n-inch  short-range  anti-submarine 
howitzer  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  two  similar  7.5-inch 
howitzers,  one  on  the  forecastle  and  one  on  the  boat- 
deck  abaft  the  funnels.  The  purpose  of  these  was  to 
shell  the  dock  gates  in  the  canal  and  the  chief  gun  posi- 
tions ashore.  They  were  manned  by  detachments  of 
the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  under  Brooks,  as  were  three 
pom-poms  in  the  top  and  two  more  in  the  port  battery 
between  two  of  my  6-inch  guns.  The  catalogue  of 
the  ship's  armament  was  completed  by  sixteen  Stokes 
mortars,  also  manned  by  marines,  which  were  to  be 
placed  in  groups  along  the  port  side.  Their  business, 
aided  by  the  flame-throwers,  was  to  clear  the  Germans 
away  from  that  part  of  the  Mole  on  which  our  parties 
were  to  land. 

The  6-inch  gun  crews  did  their  training  in  the 
:<  batteries  "  of  the  gunnery  school  at  Chatham  Naval 
Barracks.  Like  the  rest  of  the  company  of  the  Vin- 
dictive (as  distinguished  from  the  landing  parties),  they 
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came  as  a  draft  from  the  Chatham  depot.  They  were 
a  very  young  lot,  and  there  were  all  too  few  trained 
gunnery  ratings  amongst  them,  but  they  were  very 
willing  and  cheerful.  I  found  fifteen  of  our  thirty 
volunteers  from  the  siege  guns  already  in  the  ship 
when  I  arrived,  pleasant  and  familiar  faces  ;  the  other 
fifteen  could  not  be  spared  in  time  from  Flanders.  Hav- 
ing arrived  late,  these  fifteen  had  all  to  be  put  down 
below  in  the  ammunition  parties,  and  that  had  outraged 
their  feelings  as  warworn  veterans.  One  by  one  the 
swashbucklers  came  and  asked  whether  they  might  not 
have  a  place  in  the  guns'  crews,  and  Rosoman  gave  me 
leave  to  bring  some  of  them  up.  They  all  proved  a 
tower  of  strength  wherever  they  were. 

It  was  necessary  for  our  attempt  that  there  should  be 
a  certain  relation  between  the  dark  hours  and  the  times 
of  the  tide.  We  must  make  it  on  one  of  five  or  six 
consecutive  nights  of  the  month,  and  if  we  missed  them 
we  should  have  a  long  wait,  with  all  its  additional  risks 
of  discovery,  before  the  next  series  of  nights  began  on 
which  the  conditions  would  be  suitable.  We  must 
have  an  onshore  wind  also  for  the  smoke  screen,  but 
that  was  a  matter  of  pure  chance  which  could  not  be 
foreseen  or  controlled.  When  the  time  appointed  by 
the  moon  was  at  hand  the  Vindictive  and  the  blockships 
moved  out  of  the  docks  to  the  Swin,  a  lonely  and  remote 
anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  they  were 
free  from  observation.  The  land  was  a  grey  line  upon 
the  horizon,  and  there  was  nothing  to  see  but  a  steel 
beacon  standing  in  a  melancholy  attitude  with  its  thin 
legs  in  the  waves  that  were  breaking  white  over  the 
sands.  All  the  fortnight  that  we  stayed  there  it  rained 
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hard  and  blew  hard,  and  it  was  very  cold.  The  appoint- 
ments of  the  Vindictive,  whose  return,  although  it  was 
desired,  was  not  expected,  were  not,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, luxurious.  Another  officer,  Ferguson,  joined  us 
for  the  work  of  the  ship,  but  we  were  still  short-handed  ; 
and  all  that  fortnight  we  were  cold,  dirty,  tired,  and 
uncomfortable. 

In  the  Swin  the  ship  received  the  finishing  touches 
in  her  equipment,  victuals,  and  ammunition.  The 
authorities  expressed  their  warm  interest  in  us  by  sending 
us  some  of  everything  that  they  had.  We  became  a 
perfect  museum  of  frightfulness,  full  to  the  brim  with 
every  sort  of  solid  and  liquid  that  could  be  offensive  to 
the  Germans.  Even  after  we  were  as  full  as  we  could 
hold  stuff  kept  on  coming — cases,  barrels,  bales,  boxes, 
cylinders,  and  sacks.  Towards  the  end  of  the  time  the 
work  of  the  officer  of  the  watch  became  half  a  nightmare, 
half  a  joke.  All  day  long  tugs  and  lighters  kept  on 
arriving  with  fresh  consignments  of  gear,  some  of  it 
necessary,  some  of  it  "  just  a  few  spares,"  duplicates 
of  what  we  had  already  and  for  which  there  was  no 
earthly  room  ;  some  of  it  the  happy  thought  of  some  one 
who  thought  it  might  come  in  useful.  It  was  as  hard 
work  to  keep  the  unnecessary  stuff  off  the  ship  as  it  was  to 
get  the  necessary  stuff  on.  While  one  was  busy  on  the 
forecastle  a  lighter  would  slip  alongside  aft  and  deposit 
its  unwanted  load  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  then  the 
tired  hands  had  to  hoist  it  all  back  again.  There  were 
twelve  vast  and  superfluous  casks  of  oil  that  showed  an 
ingenuity  in  stealing  on  board  unobserved  that  was 
positively  fiendish.  Turn  one's  back  for  a  minute  and 
one  found  them  slinking  over  the  side,  or  one  broke 
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one's  shins  on  them  already  hidden  like  stowaways  in 
some  secret  place  below.  They  must  have  been  casks 
of  exceptionally  keen  patriotic  feelings  and  burning 
with  zeal  for  the  Service.  We  could  not  but  admire 
their  spirit.  But  they  were  not  wanted  ;  so  after  they 
had  been  repeatedly  expelled  in  vain  they  were  sent 
ashore  to  be  put  under  arrest  until  the  expedition  had 
started. 

In  nightmares  there  is  usually  some  dreadful  Thing — 
some  horror  that  lurks  at  the  heart  of  the  dream.  The 
central  horror  of  the  nightmare  part  of  those  days  was 
a  certain  beast  of  a  salvage  pump,  a  thing  like  a  fire- 
engine  that  weighed  a  couple  of  tons,  for  which  the 
engineers  had  a  fancy  in  case  they  should  have  to  pump 
out  a  flooded  compartment.  It  was  after  dark  ;  we  had 
just  cleared  the  last  of  a  procession  of  craft  that  had  been 
arriving  since  early  morning,  and  the  tired  watch  were 
crawling  below,  when  this  object  turned  up  alongside 
on  a  tug  and  demanded  to  be  taken  on  board.  We  had 
no  derricks,  and  how  to  lift  it  was  a  mystery  to  me.  I 
tried  to  persuade  it  to  go  away,  but  it  would  not  be 
persuaded.  Rosoman,  who,  like  a  spiritualist  medium, 
could  make  heavy  objects  lift  themselves,  was  too  busy  to 
attend  to  the  affair.  The  engineers  stood  in  the  back- 
ground and  said  that  the  pump  was  the  apple  of  their 
eyes.  I  am  not  sure  now  how  the  thing  did  come  on 
board.  I  believe  that  it  was  hanging  for  a  long  time  from 
a  davit  supported  chiefly  by  a  complicated  arrangement  of 
spun-yarn,  while  the  scandalized  petty  officer  of  the 
watch  loudly  took  all  to  witness  that  he  had  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  proceedings,  and  I  comforted  myself 
with  the  thought  that,  if  the  spun-yarn  did  break,  after 
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all  the  guns  at  Zeebrugge  would  probably  save  us  the 
trouble  of  a  court-martial.  The  climax  came  when 
the  davit  "  took  charge  "  and  swung  suddenly  inboard. 
The  pump  waved  itself  in  the  air,  leaped  at  the  ship 
like  a  tiger,  and  then  instead  of  breaking  itself  into 
pieces  and  knocking  a  hole  in  our  side,  as  it  ought  to 
have  done,  it  settled  with  a  slide  and  as  lightly  as  a 
feather  at  the  exact  spot  on  the  deck  at  which  it  was 
wanted.  What  could  I  do  but  bow  and  smirk,  like  the 
conjuror  when  he  has  produced  the  rabbit  ?  But  the 
petty  officer  said  darkly  that  it  might  happen  like  that 
once  but  it  wouldn't  happen  like  that  twice.  With 
the  pump  safely  on  deck  the  worst  was  over,  but  there 
were  still  hours  of  work  to  be  done  in  coaxing  it  down 
below,  along  a  passage,  and  through  countless  doors  to 
its  home  in  some  obscure  corner  near  the  engines.  It 
rests  there  still,  no  doubt,  beneath  the  waters  of  Ostend 
harbour,  and  I  feel  for  any  one  who  tries  to  raise  it. 

While  we  were  waiting  in  the  Swin  we  put  a  final 
polish  on  our  training  in  a  series  of  full-dress  rehearsals. 
The  ship's  company  and  the  landing  parties  mustered 
at  the  stations  which  they  would  occupy  when  the  ship 
was  approaching  the  Mole,  and  did  for  exercise  all  that 
they  would  have  to  do  in  the  action.  Our  proceedings 
were  controlled  by  a  series  of  signals  on  the  whistle. 
My  station  was  at  the  6-inch  guns  on  the  port  or  Mole 
side.  When  we  were  alongside  and  could  no  longer 
shoot  at  the  batteries  on  the  end  of  the  Mole,  the  crews 
of  the  two  port  guns  were  to  mount  on  to  the  landing- 
deck  over  their  heads  and  to  make  fast  the  retaining 
hooks  that  were  to  hold  the  ship  to  the  Mole.  There 
were  two  of  these  hooks,  one  fore  and  one  aft — they 
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were  like  gigantic  fish-hooks  about  five  feet  long — and 
they  were  hung  on  to  small  davits  with  a  wire  hawser 
attached  to  each.  We  were  to  swing  out  the  davits  in 
order  to  lower  the  hooks  over  the  wall  of  the  Mole,  and 
we  were  then  to  make  the  hawsers  fast.  After  that  we 
were  to  help  to  secure  the  ends  of  the  brows  on  the  Mole, 
and  finally  we  were  to  muster  in  the  starboard  battery 
for  fire  parties,  repair  parties,  and  for  whatever  else  was 
required.  When  leaving  the  Mole  we  were  to  recover 
the  hooks,  or  if  we  could  not  do  that  we  were  to  pay  out 
the  hawsers  so  that  they  should  not  foul  the  propellers, 
and  we  were  then  to  stand  by  our  guns  again  to  engage 
the  Mole  batteries.  But  there  was  always  something 
a  little  perfunctory  about  our  orders  for  what  we  were 
to  do  when  we  were  coming  away. 

We  performed  these  motions  again  and  again, 
clambering  from  station  to  station  at  the  sound  of  the 
whistle,  until  we  could  have  done  it  all  in  our  sleep. 
Bury,  our  chief  engineer,  had  made  a  clay  model  of  the 
Mole,  and  we  had  it  on  deck  and  used  it  to  teach  the 
guns'  crews  what  to  expect  during  the  approach.  As 
the  Vindictive  turned  to  starboard  in  order  to  come 
alongside,  we  in  the  port  battery  would  see  the  flashes 
from  the  batteries  on  the  Mole  appear  on  our  port  bow, 
coming  from  starboard.  We  might  see  also  the  black 
outline  of  the  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  the  Mole.  Those 
were  to  be  our  targets,  but  we  were  not  to  fire  until  our 
top  had  opened  fire.  The  noise  of  the  pom-poms  up 
there,  close  above  our  heads,  was  to  be  our  signal  to 
begin. 

Captain  Carpenter  and  Captain  Halahan  had  now 
arrived  in  the  ship,  and  at  conferences  in  the  captain's 
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cabin  we  went  over  all  the  chances  and  possibilities. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  our  worst  time  must 
inevitably  be  while  we  were  turning  to  starboard  across 
the  front  of  the  Mole  batteries  in  order  to  come  along- 
side. For  three  or  four  minutes  then  (if  we  got  so  far) 
we  should  be  within  four  or  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
batteries — so  close  that  no  smoke  screen  could  hide  us 
and  no  gun  of  theirs  could  miss.  I  remember  Captain 
Halahan  making  a  sardonic  reckoning  of  how  many  hits 
competent  gunners  ought  to  make  in  the  time  which 
would  be  at  their  disposal,  with  the  number  of  guns 
that  we  knew  that  they  had  on  the  Mole  ;  and  his 
reckoning  turned  out  to  be  not  far  wrong. 

The  critical  series  of  nights  began  in  which  the 
tide  was  in  the  right  phase  during  the  dark  hours,  and 
we  were  all  in  a  state  of  expectation,  anxious  or  eager 
according  to  our  temperaments.  People  did  not  talk 
about  their  chance  of  coming  through — people  never 
do.  I  think  that  everybody  was  fairly  sure  that  the 
ship  would  go  down  with  a  great  many  casualties,  and 
that  a  certain  number  would  get  picked  up  by  the  small 
craft  or  struggle  ashore  and  be  made  prisoner.  At  any 
rate  there  was  some  sort  of  a  chance  that  one  might  come 
through,  and  since  there  was  a  chance  it  was  unnecessary 
to  confront  too  definitely  an  unwelcome  possibility. 
It  is  a  noticeable  thing  that  if  there  is  any  chance  at  all 
that  anybody  will  survive  such  an  adventure,  one's  inner 
self  helps  one  with  an  automatic  and  confident  assump- 
tion that  one  will  be  oneself  amongst  the  lucky  ones. 
That  effects  a  great  economy  of  heroism — the  great 
and  abused  word  should,  indeed,  be  kept  for  those  only 
who,  for  the  sake  of  duty,  face  what  they  know  to  be 
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certain  death,  as  Harrison,  Bradford,  Hawkins,  Rigby, 
and  some  others  faced  it  when  the  time  came. 

It  was,  I  think,  on  the  third  of  the  suitable  days  that 
the  rumour  spread  in  the  morning  that  we  were  off. 
We  took  the  marines'  and  seamen's  parties  on  board 
and  filed  out  of  the  Swin,  the  Vindictive  leading  and 
the  blockships  and  the  ferry-boats  following  her.  The 
Dover  contingent  was  waiting  for  us  between  the 
Goodwins  and  the  South  Falls.  The  sea  was  covered 
with  craft — long  lines  of  motor  launches  and  coastal 
motor  boats  ;  the  two  old  submarines,  filled  with  ex- 
plosives ;  a  couple  of  transports  to  take  off  the  surplus 
crews  of  the  blockships  when  we  got  near  to  our  destina- 
tion ;  and  many  divisions  of  destroyers  to  tow  the  sub- 
marines and  the  coastal  motor  boats,  and  to  protect  us 
by  the  way.  The  ordered  lines  of  them  all  waiting  for 
us  there  at  this  wide  rendezvous  on  the  grey  waters  had 
an  aspect  of  intense  purpose  and  expectation.  I  looked 
at  the  craft  and  saw  how  they  all  moved  together  in 
perfect  unanimity  in  answer  to  the  fluttering  hoists, 
as  if  they  were  one  machine  ;  and  I  thought  of  the  men 
in  the  craft  and  of  the  immense  diversity  of  motive 
and  emotion  that  underlay  the  unanimity  of  the  ships. 

We  steamed  eastward  without  event  through  day- 
light into  dark.  At  10  p.m.  I  went  on  to  the  bridge. 
The  expedition  was  then  at  the  very  gates  of  Zeebrugge, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  we  should  be  committed  to 
the  attack.  We  were  all  screwed  up  to  the  sticking-point, 
and  as  I  climbed  up  the  ladder  I  said  to  myself,  "  Now 
we  are  in  for  it  !  "  Ferguson,  whom  I  was  relieving, 
turned  round  to  me  and  said,  "It's  off!"  The  wind 
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had  failed  us  at  the  last  moment ;  there  were  now  light 
airs  blowing  off  the  shore,  and  the  Admiral  had  just 
signalled  to  us  to  go  home.  Whether  I  was  more  glad 
or  sorry  I  could  not  possibly  say.  My  mind  was  a 
jumble  of  pleasure  at  the  relief  from  sheer  funk  and  of 
disgust  at  the  disappointment  of  our  plans.  It  is  good 
to  be  relieved  suddenly  from  the  prospect  that  the  next 
half-hour  will  be  an  unpleasant  one,  but  it  is  bad  when 
one  has  braced  for  a  crisis  to  have  suddenly  to  relax 
again  with  the  crisis  unfulfilled. 

Everything  else  was  in  a  jumble  too.  At  sea  and  by 
night  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  change  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  an  elaborate  scheme  of  operations  that 
affects  several  score  of  craft,  especially  when  most  of 
those  craft  are  small  ones  with  a  rudimentary  signalling 
staff  or  none  at  all.  Signalmen  were  sent  to  prominent 
positions  about  the  Vindictive  in  order  to  wink  at  all 
and  sundry  the  essence  of  the  new  order,  "  Course 
west."  But  some  of  the  small  craft  which  were  far  off 
could  not  see  the  signal,  and  some  of  those  which  were 
near  at  hand  would  not.  No  doubt  they  all  did  keep 
a  pretty  good  formation  in  reality,  or  many  in  the  throng 
would  have  been  sunk  ;  but  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
we  had  run  into  a  block  in  the  traffic  of  some  Piccadilly 
of  the  high  seas.  Motor  craft  when  they  are  going  slow 
make  a  loud  buzzing  noise.  As  the  Vindictive  turned 
she  ran  into  a  crowd  of  them  all  sculling  round  in  circles 
and  buzzing  loudly  like  drowning  beetles.  The  water 
all  round  about  was  like  one  of  those  horrible  insect 
traps  that  are  put  in  the  dining-room  in  summer  charged 
with  sweet  beer  and  soon  become  full  of  wasps  and  flies 
that  swim  about  tipsy.  A  motor  launch  would  lurch 
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across  our  bows  buzzing,  and  then  when  she  saw  us 
she  would  fall  into  a  hypnotic  state,  and  as  we  turned  to 
avoid  her  she  would  turn  with  us  and  come  across  our 
bows  again.  So  it  seemed  at  least,  but  then  in  the 
company  of  ships  at  sea  in  any  emergency  the  move- 
ments of  every  ship  except  one's  own  always  seem  to  be 
inspired  by  sheer  idiocy.  Every  now  and  then  a  coastal 
motor  boat  would  dash  up  out  of  the  dark  and  shout  at 
us  some  question  which  was  quite  inaudible  above  the 
din  of  her  motors.  Probably  it  was  her  position  that 
she  wanted  to  know,  and  we  shouted  that  back  at  her. 
The  answer  must  have  been  as  inaudible  as  the  ques- 
tion, but  the  boat  did  not  seem  to  trouble  about  that  ; 
she  dashed  off  into  the  dark  again  apparently  much  the 
better  for  her  little  chat.  The  dark  was  full  of  winking 
sparks  and  of  the  rattling  and  droning  of  the  invisible 
motors,  and  the  wakes  of  the  speeding  motor  boats 
drew  lines  of  glimmering  white  upon  the  black.  Far 
away  over  Zeebrugge  there  was  an  exhibition  of  tiny 
fireworks.  It  was  the  air-raid  that  was  meant  to  support 
our  attack.  Shrapnel  sparkled  in  the  sky  there,  and 
strings  of  fire-balls  swung  upwards  with  a  waving 
serpentine  motion.  It  was  a  pity  to  have  to  waste  all 
that;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  Vindictive  had  drawn 
clear  of  the  crowd,  the  expedition  had  re-formed  behind 
her,  and  we  were  on  our  way  home  to  wait  for  the  next 
time. 

We  cast  anchor  once  more  in  the  Swin,  and  for  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  first  series  of  suitable  days  it 
blew  much  too  hard  for  the  motor  launches  to  leave 
Dover.  On  the  last  day  of  the  series  we  formed  up  and 
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started  off  on  the  bare  chance  of  the  weather  improving, 
but  it  got  worse,  and  we  turned  back  again  after  an  hour. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  ten  days  for  the 
next  series.  A  rumour  went  round  the  ship  that  the 
attempt  was  to  be  abandoned.  Some  authority,  it  was 
said,  thought  that  our  abortive  cruise  must  have  let  out 
the  secret,  and  that  it  was  all  no  good.  Next  day  we 
heard  that  the  attempt  was  to  be  made  at  all  costs. 
These  climaxes  and  anticlimaxes  were  the  most  trying 
part  of  the  whole  business.  It  made  things  much 
better  when  Admiral  Keyes  came  over  from  Dover  and 
spoke  to  the  ship's  company  assembled  on  the  quarter- 
deck, telling  us  that  we  were  certainly  to  try  again 
when  the  right  time  came.  We  got  through  the  ten 
days  of  waiting  as  best  we  could  ;  the  second  series  of 
suitable  days  began,  and  with  the  first  of  them  came  fairer 
weather.  We  started  off  again,  joined  the  Dover  craft 
at  the  rendezvous,  and  steered  a  course  for  Zeebrugge. 
At  ii  o'clock  p.m.  we  arrived  at  the  point  from  which 
we  turned  back  the  time  before,  and  the  wind  was 
favourable.  A  few  minutes  later  we  took  the  critical 
step  that  committed  us  to  the  attack,  wind  or  no  wind, 
and  we  went  to  action  stations.  The  night  was  over- 
cast, but  there  was  some  starshine,  and  also  I  think  a 
low,  young  moon  behind  the  clouds.  Altogether  there 
was  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  on  the  sea,  and  large  objects 
could  be  seen  dimly  some  five  hundred  yards  away. 

I  left  the  bridge  and  went  to  my  station  in  the  port 
battery  where  my  two  6-inch  guns  were,  one  forward 
and  one  aft,  underneath  the  wooden  platform  or  false 
deck  where  the  leading  companies  of  the  landing  parties 
were  now  mustered.  The  after  gun  was  in  the  open 
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battery  ;  the  for'ard  gun  was  partly  enclosed  by  the 
superstructure,  and  stood  in  a  dark  bay  or  casemate 
approached  from  the  battery  deck  aft  by  a  narrow  entry 
a  few  yards  long.  I  took  my  station  in  this  bay  near  a 
voice-pipe  behind  the  gun.  Inside  the  bay  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  more  than  some  slight  differences  in  the 
blackness  of  the  shadows  all  round.  When  we  had  felt 
over  the  gear  that  was  needed  for  the  gun,  the  crew 
settled  down  around  it  to  wait.  Some  illicit  cigarette 
ends  began  to  glow  in  the  corners,  but  it  seemed  an 
occasion  for  a  little  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  the  rules. 
Looking  out  down  the  battery  deck  I  could  see  or  rather 
feel  that  they  were  crowded  with  men,  mostly  of  the 
marines'  landing  parties,  and  presently  a  lot  more  of 
them  came  tumbling  into  our  bay  through  a  door  out 
on  to  the  forecastle.  They  filled  our  cramped  space  so 
full  that  we  could  not  move  in  the  dark  without  treading 
on  somebody,  but  the  decks  were  so  full  also  that  there 
was  nowhere  else  for  them  to  go,  and  they  had  to  stay. 
They  crowded  so  closely  round  the  gun  that  there  was 
hardly  room  to  load,  and  if  we  had  to  fire  in  a  hurry 
they  were  in  danger  of  injury  from  the  recoil.  All  the 
time  we  had  to  be  telling  them  to  stand  clear,  and  often 
to  be  feeling  about  in  the  dark  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  there  was  nobody  in  the  way  ;  and  that  was  our 
chief  external  occupation  and  anxiety  during  the  ap- 
proach. 

For  half  an  hour  we  waited  and  smoked  in  the  dark, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  a  short  look  forward 
and  a  long  look  back.  There  was  a  recompense  then 
for  our  several  failures  in  a  keen  sense  of  satisfaction 
and  relief,  born  of  our  disappointments,  that  at  last 
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we  were  sure  of  an  attempt  of  some  sort  if  not  of  a 
successful  attempt.  After  the  repeated  bathos  of  the 
failures  and  the  dismal  and  nervous  days  of  waiting, 
one  could  almost  forget,  in  satisfaction  that  something 
was  going  to  happen  after  all,  the  circumstance  that 
the  something  would  probably  involve  one's  own  ex- 
tinction. 

What  else  were  men  thinking  about  during  that 
half-hour  ?  What  do  men  think  about  in  the  presence 
of  death  ?  Some  think  much  ;  some  do  not  think  at 
all.  Each  must  find  the  best  thought  that  he  can  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity  ;  for  the  mind,  in  that  pass  in 
which  none  is  so  strong  that  he  can  despise  help,  turns 
for  help  to  whatever  it  loves  best — not  in  longing  or 
regret,  but  because  in  love  there  is  confidence  and 
security.  If  a  man  has  loved  common  things  best,  the 
thought  of  common  things  will  be  all  that  he  has  to  help 
him  in  the  presence  of  death.  If  he  has  loved  the  face  of 
nature  and  the  good  works  of  man,  and  above  all  good 
friends,  then  in  that  pass  the  beauty  of  the  good  things 
that  he  has  loved  comes  back  to  him  to  be  his  strength, 
and  the  memory  of  his  friends  surrounds  and  fortifies 
him. 

In  times  of  waiting  under  great  stress  of  anxiety  the 
thoughts  turn  backwards  and  occupy  themselves  with 
memory  ;  they  do  not  busy  themselves  much  with  the 
future.  Up  till  the  very  last  moment  that  night  it 
was  impossible  to  realize  with  any  vivid  conviction 
that  the  great  adventure  was  actually  about  to  happen. 
The  ship  was  stealing  along  in  such  profound  silence, 
the  sea  all  round  was  so  completely  tranquil,  the  darkness 
was  so  limitless  and  so  empty,  that  it  seemed  as  if  we 
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might  go  on  thus  for  ever.  So  the  minutes  passed 
until  now  it  was  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  suddenly 
there  came  a  shock  of  conviction — we  must  be  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  the  Mole,  and  we  are  holding  our  course  ; 
in  ten  minutes  we  shall  be  into  it.  To  ease  strained 
nerves  it  was  a  good  thing  then  to  run  over  again  with 
the  guns'  crews  all  that  they  were  to  expect  and  that 
they  were  to  do.  In  a  few  moments  the  ship  would 
begin  to  turn  towards  the  Mole  under  port  helm.  The 
Mole  itself  would  probably  be  invisible  in  the  dark. 
We  should  see  the  flashes  of  the  guns  in  the  battery 
at  the  end  of  the  Mole  appearing  on  the  port  bow. 
Those  flashes  were  to  be  our  target.  If  we  could 
see  the  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  the  Mole  we  were 
to  fire  at  that  too.  We  were  not  to  open  fire  before 
the  top. 

At  this  moment  from  behind  us  and  far  away  out  to 
sea  there  came  a  dull  thud  !  thud  !  It  was  the  great 
monitors  waking  Zeebrugge  with  their  enormous  shells. 
The  attack  had  begun.  It  was  tremendously  hearty 
and  encouraging  to  hear  our  own  big  guns  opening  the 
dance,  and  to  think  that  we  were  getting  all  the  help  in 
our  adventure  that  could  be  given  us.  Still  a  minute 
or  two  ticked  away,  and  nothing  happened  ;  still  there 
might  have  been  nothing  but  open  sea  ahead  of  us  ; 
but  in  fact  the  guns  of  Zeebrugge  must  be  less  than  a 
mile  away.  It  was  incredible  that  nothing  should  be 
happening.  Had  they  no  patrols  or  searchlights  at  all  ? 
Fortune  was  favouring  us  beyond  our  dreams.  This  was 
the  critical  time ;  every  second  almost  that  passed  now 
without  our  being  observed  much  increased  our  chance 
of  getting  alongside.  I  stepped  up  to  the  projecting 
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embrasure  of  the  gun  to  have  a  look  round.  The  foggy 
air  was  streaky  with  some  thicker  fumes  than  fog,  and 
behind  me  I  could  just  descry  in  the  darkness  a  line  of 
faint  grey  plumes  ;  it  was  the  motor  craft  pouring  out 
smoke  in  order  to  screen  us. 

Then  far,  far  away  on  our  left  the  brilliant  light  of 
>  a  German  star-shell  appeared  suddenly  in  the  sky,  then 
another  nearer  at  hand,  and  then  one  right  overhead, 
which,  to  our  seeming,  lit  the  whole  ship  and  the  sur- 
rounding sea  with  an  illumination  so  brilliant  that  we 
must  be  visible  for  a  hundred  miles.  One  could  see 
each  individual  face  in  the  crowd  on  deck  staring  angrily 
up  at  the  star  in  hard  black  shadows  and  white  lights. 
But  still  the  Germans  did  not  open  fire,  and  looking  out 
from  the  embrasure  I  could  guess  the  reason.  The  sky 
was  now  thick  with  a  perfect  rain  of  star-shells  ;  but 
clearly  as  they  showed  us  to  ourselves,  it  did  not  follow 
that  they  showed  us  to  the  Germans.  As  each  star  fell 
into  the  smoke  screen  that  now  covered  the  sea,  unless 
it  was  within  a  very  few  hundred  yards  of  us,  it  was 
eclipsed  as  a  star  and  became  a  large,  vague  nebula. 
Although  then  there  was  plenty  of  light  about,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  ship  everything  was  blotted 
out  in  wreaths,  eddies,  and  whirls  of  glowing  vapour. 
The  German  gunners,  I  imagine,  were  peering  into 
the  vapour,  unable  to  perceive  any  definite  object  in 
the  shifting,  dazzling  glow,  and  wondering  what  in  the 
name  of  goodness  was  going  to  come  out  of  it.  So  we 
steamed  on  until  we  were  some  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  Mole,  and  we  had  just  begun  to  turn  to  star- 
board in  order  to  run  alongside  when  the  storm  broke. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  bad  three  minutes  that 
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we  had  expected.*  A  searchlight  shone  out  from  the 
end  of  the  Mole,  swung  to  left  and  right,  and  settled 
on  the  ship.  At  once  the  guns  on  the  Mole  opened  fire. 
From  our  dark  bay  we  could  see  their  quick  flashes  on 
our  port  bow,  and  there  was  a  faint  popping  in  the  sea 
all  round  the  ship.  More  accustomed  to  the  crash 
which  a  shell  makes  when  it  bursts  ashore,  I  did  not 
realize  at  the  time  that  this  was  the  noise  of  shells  that 
had  missed  us  and  were  bursting  in  the  sea.  At  the 
next  instant  they  began  to  hit.  "  When  is  the  top 
going  to  begin  ?  "  I  thought.  "  Will  it  never  begin  ?  " 

During  the  next  few  minutes  we  had  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  our  heavy  casualties.  There  were  swift, 
shaking  detonations  close  by,  and  one  blinding  flash  of 
blue  light  right  in  our  eyes.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Captain  Halahan  and  Colonel  Elliot  were  killed  on  the 
landing-deck  a  few  feet  away  ;  but  at  the  time  my  atten- 
tion was  so  wholly  fixed  in  listening  impatiently  for  the 
first  shot  from  the  top,  in  order  that  the  6-inch  guns 
might  begin  too,  that  I  hardly  noticed  what  was  going 
on.  It  was  afterwards  that  I  remembered  the  eruptions 
of  sparks  where  the  shells  struck,  the  crash  of  splintering 
steel,  the  cries,  and  that  smell  which  must  haunt  the 
memory  of  any  one  who  has  been  in  a  sea-fight — the 
smell  of  blood  and  burning. 

Casting  a  glance  out  through  the  embrasure  I  saw  a 
fine  sight.  The  wind  during  the  last  few  minutes  had 
dropped,  the  smoke  screen  was  no  longer  drifting  ahead 
of  us,  and  the  sea  and  everything  on  it  was  lit  up  con- 

*  In  fact,  I  believe,  the  bigger  guns  ashore  had  already  been 
firing  at  random  into  the  smoke  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  but  I 
was  quite  unaware  of  that  at  the  time. 
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tinuously  by  leaping  flashes,  so  that  we  were  plainly 
visible  to  the  gunners  on  the  Mole.  Quick  as  thought 
one  of  the  motor  craft  grasped  the  situation  and  dashed 
forward,  leaping — almost  flying — across  the  waves  with 
furious  haste,  pouring  out  smoke  as  she  came.  She 
swung  across  our  bows,  right  between  us  and  the  bat- 
teries and  under  the  very  muzzles  of  their  guns,  and 
vanished  into  her  own  smoke  unharmed.  It  was  a 
gallant  act,  and  glorious  to  see. 

For  a  time  it  was  the  last  thing  that  I  saw.  Some- 
thing went  ponk  !  just  behind  me.  A  Titan  blacksmith 
whirled  a  heavy  sledge-hammer  and  hit  me  with  all  his 
might  a  blow  on  the  right  arm  that  sent  me  spinning 
down  the  narrow  entry  to  fall  in  the  middle  of  a  group 
of  marines  who  were  crouching  on  the  battery  deck. 

"  Why,  what  ever  *s  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  said  one 
in  a  surprised  voice,  and  stirred  me  tentatively  with  his 
foot. 

The  universe  became  a  black  star  which  had  its 
radiant  point  just  below  my  right  shoulder. 

When  things  became  reasonable  again  I  found  that 
I  was  in  need  of  help,  but  that  I  could  crawl.  I  re- 
membered that  there  was  a  dressing-station  at  the  foot 
of  a  ladder  near  by.  The  crash  and  flame  of  striking 
shells  was  still  making  an  inferno  of  the  upper  deck. 
It  was  no  good  lying  about  where  I  was.  I  might  as 
well  do  something ;  so  I  crawled  to  the  hatch  amongst 
bodies  and  wreckage,  and  climbed  down  the  ladder. 
While  I  was  climbing  down  a  shell  burst  a  little  farther 
forward  in  the  same  space,  and  the  concussion  knocked 
me  off  the  ladder,  but  I  was  not  hit.  The  space  below 
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was  crowded  with  ammunition  parties  and  wounded 
men.  The  whole  floor  of  the  next  compartment,  which 
was  being  used  as  a  dressing- station,  was  already  covered 
with  white  bandaged  figures  of  the  dead  and  wounded, 
amongst  whom  the  dressers  were  busy.  There  was 
hardly  a  clear  inch  of  space,  but  some  one  gave  me  a 
stool  on  which  to  sit  and  to  wait,  and  presently  a  dresser 
came  and  bandaged  me.  He  was  a  stout  fellow,  as  busy, 
quiet,  and  collected  in  that  dreadful  place  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a  hospital  ward.  I  was  very  sick,  and  a  minute 
or  two  after  that  I  found  myself  recovered. 

When  I  got  up  on  deck  again  the  Vindictive  was 
alongside  the  Mole,  and  sheltered  for  a  time  from  the 
fire  of  the  Mole  batteries,  but  she  was  still  being  hit 
occasionally  by  shots  from  the  batteries  ashore.  There 
were  sudden  eruptions  of  din  alternating  with  dead 
silence.  The  wet,  jade-green  curve  of  the  wall  was 
dimly  visible  sweeping  up  out  of  the  dark,  and  back 
into  it  again.  The  last  of  the  landing  parties  was  going 
over  the  brows,  and  there  was  an  intermittent  crackling 
and  flashing  of  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  up  and  down 
the  Mole.  From  our  top  came  bursts  of  the  deafening 
uproar  of  the  pom-poms,  the  most  ear-splitting  noise 
in  the  world.  Every  now  and  then  there  was  a  loud 
roar  and  a  bright  flash  aft  on  the  quarter-deck.  I 
thought  for  a  time  that  big  shells  were  hitting  us  there, 
but  it  was  our  n-inch  howitzer,  which  Brooks  and  his 
marines  kept  firing  away  steadily  all  the  time  in  spite 
of  every  distraction.  Looking  out  on  to  the  forecastle, 
I  saw  the  dim  bulk  of  the  Daffodil  nosing  into  our 
starboard  bow,  and  kicking  the  water  out  behind  her 
as  hard  as  she  could.  Ferguson  and  some  of  the  crew 
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were  busy  there  making  fast  a  wire  hawser  in  order  to 
help  her  to  keep  her  difficult  position.  Rifle  bullets 
from  the  Mole  made  little  splashes  of  fire  on  the  deck 
about  them  as  they  worked. 

I  had  to  find  out  how  far  my  guns'  crews  had  got 
in  the  procedure  that  we  had  so  often  rehearsed,  and 
I  climbed  up  to  our  forward  hook  in  search  of  them. 
The  davit  was  turned  out,  but  the  hook  was  gone. 
I  went  aft  along  the  landing-deck  to  the  second  hook, 
and  I  found  the  crews  working  at  it  under  the  lee  of 
the  house  of  the  flame-thrower.  A  lot  of  things  seemed 
to  be  hitting  the  far  side  of  the  house  ;  I  suppose  that 
it  was  rifle  fire  from  down  the  Mole.  The  davit  was 
turned  out,  but  it  did  not  reach  to  the  Mole,  and  the 
hook  was  dangling  useless  between  the  Mole  and  the  ship. 
We  tried  again  and  again  to  get  it  into  place,  but  we 
did  not  succeed.  Rosoman  came  along  and  tried  too, 
but  ultimately  he  told  us  to  leave  it ;  the  captain  was 
going  to  keep  the  Daffodil  shoving  against  our  bows, 
and  we  must  trust  to  her  to  hold  us  in.  I  went  up  one 
of  the  brows  on  to  the  Mole  in  order  to  see  how  they 
were  resting.  The  swell,  which  had  been  very  bad  at 
first,  was  diminishing,  and  such  of  the  brows  as  survived 
seemed  to  be  resting  comfortably  enough.  There  was 
a  lull  in  the  firing  close  at  hand  just  then,  and  a  glance 
up  and  down  the  Mole  showed  nothing  but  a  few  rifle 
flashes,  but  I  could  hear  in  the  comparative  silence  the 
steady  thud  !  thud  !  of  the  guns  ashore  and  of  the 
monitors  out  at  sea.  That  noise  went  on  all  the  time 
as  the  background  of  the  prevailing  din  ;  one  heard 
them  thumping,  and  then  one  of  our  pom-poms  in  the 
top,  or  some  Lewis  gunners  or  bombers  near  at  hand, 


The  space  below  was  crowded  with  ammunition  parties  and. 
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would  break  in  and  drown  everything  else  with  their 
uproar. 

I  went  back  on  board  to  rejoin  the  guns'  crews  at 
the  prescribed  meeting-place  in  the  starboard  battery. 
Whilst  making  my  way  thither  across  the  dark  and 
littered  deck  I  stumbled  over  somebody  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  wooden  ramps  that  led  to  the  landing-deck. 
As  well  as  I  could  see  in  the  dark,  there  was  a  platoon 
of  marines  still  waiting  there  crouched  on  the  deck. 
A  marine  officer  looked  down  from  the  landing  platform. 

"  Aren't  those  folks  going  over  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Those  are  all  gone,"  he  said. 

I  was  sitting  down  for  a  minute  on  a  mushroom 
head  in  the  battery,  when  shells  began  to  strike  our 
upper  works  and  the  funnels  and  cowls  which  stuck  up 
above  the  sheltering  Mole.  The  German  destroyers 
had  seen  them  from  inside  the  harbour,  and  were  shoot- 
ing at  them  from  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  When  a 
shell  struck  a  cowl  or  a  funnel  a  spray  of  splinters  from 
the  thin  steel  structure  dashed  down  into  the  battery 
and  caused  many  casualties  there.  Our  top  also  stuck 
up  above  the  Mole  just  ahead  of  the  funnels,  and  it 
was,  no  doubt,  the  uproar  of  its  automatic  guns  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  destroyers.  But  the  fire 
thus  directed  on  them  at  point-blank  range  did  not 
affect  the  resolution  of  Rigby  and  his  stout  crew  of  six 
marine  artillerymen  in  the  top.  While  the  destroyers' 
shells  were  striking  our  upper  works  close  beside  them 
I  heard  the  guns  there  still  bursting  out  at  regular 
intervals  into  their  mad  barking.  But  soon  there  came 
a  crash  and  a  shower  of  sparks,  and  silence  followed  it. 
"  They  are  all  gone,"  I  said  to  myself ;  but  in  a  minute 
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or  two  a  single  gun  in  the  top  broke  out  again,  and 
barked  and  barked.  Then  there  was  another  crash,  and 
the  silence  of  the  top  'became  unbroken.  Words  cannot 
tell  with  what  a  glow  of  pride  and  exultation  one  heard 
that  last  gun  speak.  It  seemed  impossible  that  there 
should  be  any  one  left  alive  in  the  top  after  the  first 
shell  struck  it,  and  when  the  gun  spoke  again  it  seemed 
as  if  the  very  dead  could  not  be  driven  from  their  duty. 
We  learned  afterwards  that  the  first  shell  killed  Rigby 
and  all  his  crew  except  the  sergeant.  The  sergeant  was 
severely  wounded,  but  he  managed  to  get  a  gun  back 
into  action  before  the  second  shell  struck,  wounding 
him  again,  and  putting  his  gun  out  of  action.  Would 
that  Rigby  had  lived  to  know  how  faithfully  his  trust 
was  discharged  by  the  last  member  of  the  crew  that 
he  had  trained  ! 

We  could  not  see  from  the  deck  what  was  going  on 
above  us  on  the  Mole,  but  whenever  for  a  moment  the 
Vindictive  was  silent  we  listened  to  the  firing  ashore 
and  tried  to  guess  what  was  happening  there.  I  more 
than  half  expected  a  few  survivors  of  our  parties  to 
come  tumbling  down  the  brows  followed  by  a  rush  of 
Germans  to  board  the  ship.  But  the  Germans  never 
made  any  attempt  at  a  counter-attack  of  any  sort  or 
kind.  When  the  Vindictive  jumped  at  the  Mole,  as  it 
must  have  seemed  to  them,  out  of  the  smoke,  with  her 
batteries  of  big  guns  and  little  guns,  mortars  and  machine 
guns,  crashing  and  vomiting  fire  all  together,  they  cleared 
away  from  the  place  at  which  she  ran  alongside,  and 
contented  themselves  with  holding  strong-points  farther 
up  and  down  the  Mole.  The  marines  established  them- 
selves some  two  hundred  yards  towards  the  beach  and 
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engaged  the  strong-points  ahead  of  them.  Bryan  Adams 
led  all  that  was  left  of  the  seamen's  landing  parties  in  a 
gallant  attack  on  the  batteries  at  the  lighthouse  end  of 
the  Mole.  Those  were  the  batteries  that  had  to  be 
silenced  in  order  to  help  the  blockships  to  get  in.  Nearly 
half  of  the  seamen's  parties  were  casualties  before  the 
ship  got  alongside,  and  owing  to  the  heavy  swell  the 
reinforcing  parties  from  the  Iris  and  Daffodil  could  not 
get  ashore.  With  numbers  that  were  all  too  few  to 
start  with,  and  that  dwindled  rapidly  under  the  fire  of 
the  numerous  machine  guns  opposed  to  him,  Adams 
led  rush  after  rush  along  the  Mole,  trying  to  get  to  the 
batteries  and  to  destroy  the  guns.  Harrison,  who  was 
in  command  of  this  party,  was  severely  wounded  during 
the  approach.  When  his  wounds  had  been  bound  he 
joined  Adams  and  his  men  on  the  Mole,  and  was  killed 
leading  one  of  the  rushes,  a  most  glorious  victor  over 
pain  and  death.  The  attack  of  this  gallant  band  died 
away  for  sheer  lack  of  men  to  carry  it  on  ;  but  it  achieved 
its  purpose.  When  the  blockships  passed  they  encoun- 
tered a  severe  fire  from  the  guns  on  the  extension  of 
the  Mole,  but  the  most  dangerous  battery,  the  big 
battery  at  the  end  of  the  Mole  itself,  was  silent.  I 
think  that  it  is  probable  that  all  the  gunners  had  left 
the  battery  in  order  to  resist  Harrison's  and  Adams's 
attack. 

One  reason,  no  doubt,  for  the  absence  of  any  attempt 
at  a  counter-attack  by  the  enemy  was  the  complete 
success  of  one  of  the  old  submarines — that  in  command 
of  Sandford — in  blowing  up  the  viaduct  at  the  landward 
end  of  the  Mole.  A  big  gap  was  made  in  the  viaduct, 
which  cut  the  Mole  off  from  the  shore  so  that  the  enemy 
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could  send  out  no  reinforcements  to  help  the  defenders 
of  the  Mole.  Those  who  saw  the  explosion  say  that  it 
was  the  biggest  ever  seen ;  but  I  was  busy  at  the  moment 
with  the  Iris,  and  never  even  noticed  it. 

The  Iris  had  appeared  out  of  the  dark  and  come 
alongside  us  at  our  starboard  waist.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  swell  she  had  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
her  intention  of  landing  her  men  on  the  Mole  ahead 
of  us.  The  scaling  ladders  could  not  be  made  fast, 
and  Bradford  and  Hawkins,  the  leaders  of  her  landing 
parties  of  seamen,  who  had  climbed  on  to  the  Mole  in 
order  to  try  to  secure  the  ladders,  had  both  been  killed 
in  the  attempt.  Bradford  climbed  up  a  davit  and 
jumped  ashore ;  Hawkins,  his  second  in  command, 
climbed  up  by  a  line.  The  Mole  at  that  point  was 
swept  by  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire,  and  was  incessantly 
illuminated  by  star-shells  and  rockets.  They  must  have 
known  well  that  their  undertaking  was  all  but  hopeless ; 
there  could  not  have  been  a  more  gallant  act. 

Now  the  Iris  was  going  to  try  to  land  her  parties 
over  the  Vindictive,  which,  thanks  to  the  continual 
thrust  of  the  Daffodil  against  her  bow,  was  keeping  her 
position  fairly  comfortably  alongside.  But  beside  the 
Vindictive  the  Iris  still  danced  in  the  swell  like  a  cork, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  get  a  hawser  on 
board  from  her  or  secure  it  when  we  had  got  it.  Twice 
the  hawser  carried  away ;  but  at  last  it  was  done,  and 
the  men  in  the  Iris,  watching  their  opportunity,  began 
to  jump  into  the  Vindictive.  But  meanwhile  time  had 
fled.  We  seemed  to  have  been  alongside  a  few  minutes 
only  ;  we  had  been  there  an  hour,  and  it  was  almost 
time  to  go.  The  order  came  that  no  more  men  were 
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to  land,  that  the  Ins  and  the  Daffodil  were  to  blow 
their  sirens  (our  own  had  been  shot  away)  in  order  to 
recall  the  landing  parties,  and  that  then  the  Iris  was 
to  go. 

The  sirens  bellowed,  we  cast  off  the  Iris's  hawser, 
and  backing  away  from  our  side  she  turned  and  steamed 
out  to  sea  on  a  course  that  took  her  right  across  the 
front  of  the  Mole  batteries  at  four  or  five  hundred 
yards'  distance.  I  watched  her  with  a  sinking  heart, 
knowing  how  we  had  suffered  on  the  same  course  com- 
ing in.  She  had  not  gone  five  hundred  yards  before 
the  batteries  began  to  crash  and  bang.  It  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  watch.  At  that  short  range  the  light  fabric  of 
the  little  ship  was  hulled  through  and  through,  flames 
and  smoke  spurting  from  her  far  side  as  the  shells  struck 
her.  She  disappeared  from  sight  in  the  darkness,  en- 
veloped in  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke.  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  she  had  probably  been  sunk  ;  in  fact  she 
survived,  after  suffering  terribly  heavy  casualties. 

Recalled  by  the  bellowing  sirens,  the  landing  parties 
poured  back  on  board  of  us  over  the  two  remaining 
brows  and  streamed  down  below.  For  good  or  ill  our 
part  was  done.  The  blockships  were  either  past  or  sunk, 
we  did  not  know  which,  and  if  we  were  to  get  away  at 
all  we  must  go  now,  or  we  should  not  be  out  of  range 
of  the  enemy's  big  guns  before  dawn.  The  Daffodil 
gave  a  snort,  expressive  of  relief  at  being  released  from 
her  long,  hard  shove,  and  of  satisfaction  at  its  complete 
success,  and  backed  away,  giving  our  bow  a  pull  out 
as  she  did  so.  Helped  by  the  set  of  the  tide,  our  bow 
began  to  swing  away  from  the  Mole,  and  in  a  minute 
we  were  clear  and  our  propellers  were  throbbing. 
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As  soon  as  our  guns  were  no  longer  masked  by  the 
Mole  we  were  to  be  ready  to  engage  the  Mole  batteries, 
and  I  established  myself  once  more  by  my  voice-pipe 
at  the  forward  port  6-inch  gun.  Mr.  Cobby,  our  gunner 
(now  lieutenant),  came  and  helped  me,  and  by  shoving 
and  hustling  in  the  darkness  managed  to  get  everything 
ready  at  the  gun,  and  to  collect  the  emergency  hands 
who  were  needed  to  replace  casualties  in  the  crew,  so 
I  had  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  think  things  over. 
My  first  thoughts  were,  "  What  luck  we  have  had  so  far  ! 
We  are  actually  leaving  the  Mole.  A  bit  more  luck,  and 
really  and  truly  we  may  pull  through."  Then  I  thought, 
"  What  has  happened  on  the  Mole  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  blockships  ?  I  wish  that  I  knew  !  "  And 
then  I  remembered  what  I  had  seen  when  the  Iris 
passed  the  batteries,  and  I  thought,  "  In  two  minutes 
that  will  be  happening  to  us."  My  thoughts  travelled 
no  farther,  and  I  waited  for  what  was  coming. 

We  stole  on  in  deep  silence.  The  din  of  firing  had 
wholly  ceased  ;  all  but  the  guns'  crews  were  below, 
the  decks  were  empty,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hear 
now  but  the  wash  of  the  waves  alongside.  The  ship 
seemed  to  be  waiting  with  her  guns  ready  and  her  atten- 
tion strained  for  the  crash  of  a  striking  shell.  But  the 
minutes  were  passing.  When  was  it  going  to  begin  ? 

Thick  black  fumes  were  eddying  about  the  decks 
from  our  smoke  apparatus.  Once  again,  as  on  the 
approach,  there  came  a  faint  popping  from  the  sea. 
Each  moment  we  expected  the  crash  and  the  flame  ; 
but  the  moments  passed,  and  still  the  silence  of  the 
ship's  progress  was  unbroken.  The  moments  passed, 
and  astonishment  crept  into  my  mind.  How  much 
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longer  than  I  expected  it  was  taking  before  the  bad  time 
began  !  !<  I  wish  we  could  hurry  up,"  I  thought,  "  and 
get  it  over,  one  way  or  another."  And  then  I  noticed 
that  the  popping  in  the  sea  had  stopped.  "  Whatever 
can  be  the  matter  with  them  ?  "  I  wondered  ;  and  then 
I  realized  with  a  flash  that  while  I  had  been  waiting 
and  wondering  a  good  ten  minutes  had  passed,  and 
that  we  must  be  past  the  front  of  the  Mole  batteries 
and  leaving  them  fast  behind. 

I  could  hardly  trust  myself  to  believe  it.  Had  we 
perhaps  been  making  a  detour  inshore,  and  were  the 
batteries  yet  to  pass  ?  Cobby  was  standing  by  the 
embrasure  and  could  see  out. 

"  What  are  we  doing  ?  "  I  called  to  him. 

1  We  are  well  away,"  he  said.  !<  Here  come  our 
destroyers." 

So  by  the  biggest  wonder  of  that  night  of  wonders 
we  repassed  the  batteries  not  only  unsunk  but  unhit. 
Confused  by  our  smoke  screen,  and  flurried,  no  doubt, 
by  what  had  been  happening  on  the  Mole,  the  Germans 
dropped  behind  us  every  shot  that  they  fired,  in  a  furi- 
ous and  perfectly  harmless  bombardment  of  our  wake. 

We  had  pulled  through  ;  but  we  still  had  a  race 
against  time  before  us,  to  get  out  of  range  of  the  big 
guns  ashore  before  we  were  revealed  to  them  by  the 
dawn  that  was  about  to  break.  With  flames  pouring 
from  her  battered  funnels,  and  burdened  with  triumph, 
death,  and  pain,  the  Vindictive  sped  away  from  Zee- 
brugge  into  the  North  Sea. 

As  soon  as  the  destroyers  met  us  we  felt  that  we 
were  all  right,  and  finding  myself  now  not  so  well  as  I 
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had  thought,  I  went  and  sat  in  the  wardroom,  where 
most  of  the  wounded  had  been  collected.  M'Cutcheon, 
the  senior  medical  officer,  was  busy  amongst  them, 
helping  all  with  unhurried  speed  in  that  scene  of  anguish 
and  extremity,  and  helping  others  to  help  by  his  quiet 
strength  and  undismayed  hopefulness.  Presently  I 
found  myself  in  a  cabin  on  a  bunk.  People  came 
in  as  they  could  spare  time  in  order  to  pass  the  news. 
We  were  making  straight  out  for  Thornton  Ridge,  so 
as  to  get  out  of  range  of  the  shore  as  quickly  as  possible  ; 
we  had  altered  course  for  Dover  ;  we  had  passed  the 
North  Hinder  ;  all  was  going  well,  and  we  should  be 
at  Dover  before  nine.  Little  by  little  I  learned  who 
was  living  and  who  was  dead.  The  Daffodil  and  the 
Iris  were  safe,  but  there  was  no  news  yet  of  the  block- 
ships.  At  last,  and  just  before  I  drifted  off  into  that 
vague  indifference  that  is  born  of  morphia,  the  captain 
came  round  to  tell  us  that  the  blockships  had  got  in, 
and  had  been  sunk  in  the  canal.  "  You  may  take  it," 
he  said,  "  that  we  have  succeeded,"  and  that  was  good 
news  with  which  to  drift  away  into  a  drowse  that  was 
the  end  for  many  days  of  all  clear  apprehension  of 
realities. 


XII. 

THE  RIVER  COLUMN  IN  NORTH  RUSSIA 

(August  igiS-June  1919). 

BY  LIEUT.-COLONEL  A.  P.  SKEIL,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  COMMANDING 
2/IOTH   ROYAL   SCOTS. 

WHEN,  in  July  1918,  our  battalion,  2/ioth  Royal 
Scots,  was  ordered  to  prepare  to  go  to  a  very  cold 
region,  it  did  not  need  much  guessing  to  fix  on  North 
Russia  as  our  ultimate  destination.  We  were  then  a 
cyclist  battalion  in  Ireland,  officered  chiefly  by  war-worn 
officers  home  for  a  six-months'  rest  from  France.  After 
the  battalion  had  been  cleared  of  all  who  were  not  at 
least  Bi  standard  (fit  for  garrison  duty),  we  were  made 
up  to  full  strength  of  one  thousand  by  men  from  all 
battalions  quartered  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  equipped 
with  everything  but  rifles,  and  shipped  from  New- 
castle. After  a  mishap  necessitating  us  putting  back 
for  repairs  to  machinery  when  we  were  only  a  few  hours 
out,  we  got  off  and  reached  Murmansk.  On  the  voyage 
we  unearthed  Russian  rifles,  and  in  the  absence  of  news 
to  the  contrary  assumed  they  were  meant  for  us,  and 
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distributed  them.  From  Murmansk,  as  yet  a  small 
wooden  village  on  a  splendid  land-locked  harbour,  we 
were  passed  on  to  Archangel,  which  port  we  reached 
on  23rd  August. 

It  was  generally  understood  by  us  that  our  (that  is, 
British)  intervention  in  North  Russia  was  for  a  three- 
fold purpose,  (i)  To  prevent  Archangel  and  the  open 
port  of  Murmansk  from  being  used  as  German  sub- 
marine bases.  (2)  To  make  a  demonstration  in  North 
Russia  and  prevent  Germany  withdrawing  all  her  troops 
to  the  Western  front.  Germany  was  known  to  have 
troops  in  Finland  at  this  time,  besides  those  in  West 
Russia.  (3)  To  give  heart  to  loyalist  Russians  and  to 
allow  them  time  to  form  themselves  into  a  fighting 
force.  The  Bolshevik  upheaval,  it  was  thought,  would 
die  down,  and  Russia  would  find  herself. 

After  a  day  in  Archangel,  three  companies  of  Royal 
Scots  were  sent  up  the  river  Dwina  to  report  to  Head- 
quarters of  "  C  "  force,  then  operating  from  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Archangel.  The 
other  company  was  detained  for  duty  at  Archangel  till 
November. 

On  August  31,  1918,  there  was  assembled,  then,  at 
Beresnik,  a  small  Russian  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dwina,  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Archangel,  an  allied 
force  consisting  of  three  companies  2/1  oth  Royal  Scots, 
small  detachments  of  Russian  scouts,  Poles,  Marines, 
and  a  British  monitor  (M25)  with  personnel  and  at- 
tendant launches.  All  but  the  Royal  Scots  had  already 
been  in  action  farther  up  the  Dwina,  but  force  of  numbers 
had  compelled  them  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  downstream 
to  avoid  being  cut  off.  This  was  "  C  "  striking  force 
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(renamed  the  Dwina  Force  in  October),  and  as  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Royal  Scots  more  than  trebled  it,  offensive 
action  against  the  Bolsheviks  was  at  once  planned,  though 
the  new  troops  were  category  men  and  not  the  first-class 
physically-fit  men  expected. 

The  leisurely  journey  up  the  Dwina  in  barges  had 
revealed  to  the  newcomers  unexpected  beauties  in  wood- 
land and  river  scenery,  and  as  the  current  was  from 
eight  to  ten  miles  per  hour,  and  the  river  at  no  place 
less  than  a  mile  wide,  the  change  from  home  conditions 
was  marked.  The  nature  of  the  river  district  from 
Archangel  to  the  southern  limit  of  our  penetration  was 
the  same — practically  a  pine  forest  belt  stretching  for 
hundreds  of  miles  east  and  west  of  the  river  Dwina, 
varied  by  areas  of  marshy  ground,  crossable  only  in 
winter.  The  people  we  met  in  villages  on  the  way 
up  river — for  the  tugs  had  to  make  frequent  halts  for 
timber,  their  only  fuel — were  simple,  good-natured 
peasants,  busy  at  that  time  gathering  in  their  crops  of 
rye,  flax,  etc.,  grown  on  ground  near  the  river  or  in 
clearings  in  the  forest.  All  the  villages  along  the  river 
were  made  of  logs,  practically  the  only  tools  used  being 
the  axe  and  the  saw.  With  the  axe  the  Russians  could 
make  almost  anything,  and  their  fine  physique — both 
men  and  women — enabled  them  to  tackle  in  pairs  what 
half  a  dozen  of  our  men  could  with  difficulty  accomplish. 
The  villages  usually  lay  parallel  with  the  river  bank  in 
strings  of  five  or  six,  each  village,  as  a  rule,  having  three 
or  four  different  names.  The  war  must  have  taken  away 
many  of  their  men,  and  the  only  desire  of  the  inhabitants 
left  was  to  be  left  alone.  They  showed  no  enthusiasm  for, 
nor  did  they  display  any  antagonism  against,  our  forces. 
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Their  main,  practically  their  only,  highway  during 
summer  was  the  Dwina  and  its  tributaries  (they  manage 
a  row-boat  well  in  the  strong  current),  but  during  the 
winter  their  roads  went  everywhere  straight,  these  roads 
being  tracks  from  four  to  five  feet  wide,  broken  from 
day  to  day  as  the  snow  fell,  and  kept  open  all  winter 
by  sleighs.  In  summer  the  tracks  parallel  with  the 
river  could  be  used  at  passengers'  risk,  but  inland  they 
trailed  off  into  virgin  forest. 

Such  was  the  country  and  such  the  local  inhabitants, 
but  our  new  work  as  an  offensive  force  against  the 
Bolsheviks  necessitated  our  knowing  something  of  the 
troops  opposed  to  us.  We  could  find  out  only  the 
vaguest  information  about  them,  but  the  information 
got  on  the  spot  was  this.  In  the  larger  towns  of  Central 
Russia  had  arisen  an  organization,  under  the  leadership 
of  one  or  two  extremists,  to  establish  avowedly  govern- 
ment "  of  the  people  by  the  people."  The  movement 
insidiously  appealed  to  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
was  to  be  a  world-wide  one,  but  Russia  was  going  to 
-  play  its  part  as  ringleader,  and  already  the  Russian 
army  and  government,  after  all  discipline  and  authority 
had  been  undermined,  were  hopelessly  destroyed  by 
its  activities.  Ally  one  in  a  position  of  authority  or 
influence,  any  one  of  greater  culture  and  education  than 
his  neighbour,  any  one  rich  was  marked  for  early  destruc- 
tion unless  he  acquiesced  in  the  views  of  its  members. 
Even  then  he  was  not  safe  during  their  periods  of  blood 
and  slaughter.  Their  ranks  were  mainly  recruited,  as 
I  have  said,  from  the  more  thickly  populated  districts 
of  Central  Russia,  and  being  in  possession  of  arms,  they 
soon  controlled  the  food  supplies.  At  this  time  trade 
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and  industry  were  at  a  standstill,  and  lucky  was  he  who 
had  enough  to  eat.  Many  of  their  recruits  fought 
because  they  were  well  paid  and  fairly  well  fed.  In 
rare  instances  did  we  on  the  Dwina  find  them  guilty 
of  the  atrocities  attributed  to  them  in  other  districts. 

Our  immediate  orders  were  to  round  up  any  Bol- 
sheviks in  the  district,  and  to  make  demonstrations  in 
force  up  the  Vaga,  a  large  tributary  which  enters  the 
Dwina  a  few  miles  south  of  Beresnik,  on  the  left  bank. 
For  that  purpose  a  platoon  was  dispatched  the  day 
after  our  arrival  to  deal  with  prowling  bands  of  Bol- 
sheviks at  the  junction  of  the  Dwina  and  the  Vaga  ;  and 
a  company  journeyed  up  the  latter  river  in  a  tug  as  far 
as  Shenkursk,  about  eighty  miles  from  the  confluence, 
meeting  with  quite  a  good  reception,  though  Bolsheviks 
had  just  left.  A  tug  carrying  reinforcements  for  the 
first  platoon,  which  was  now  in  touch  with  the  enemy, 
got  a  shell  in  its  engine-room,  and  was  lucky  to  be 
grounded  in  a  sinking  condition.  Apart  from  one 
casualty  (wounded)  from  the  shell,  and  one  or  two 
minor  bullet  wounds,  our  first  brush  with  the  enemy 
was  not  costly. 

The  Vaga  demonstration  company  now  returned,  and 
soon  all  three  companies  of  Royal  Scots  were  thrown 
into  a  drive  up  the  Dwina.  Two  hundred  of  the  Royal 
Scots,  with  a  detachment  of  Poles  and  two  i8-pounder 
guns,  manned  by  Russians,  were  to  capture  or  bring  to 
decisive  action  Bolsheviks  to  the  number  of  five  hundred 
who  were  making  towards  us  on  the  right  bank,  while 
on  the  left  bank  one  company  of  Royal  Scots,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Russian  gunboat  (large  river  ferry-boat 
converted  and  armed  with  six  3 -inch  guns),  was  to  clear 
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the  triangle  immediately  south  of  the  junction  already 
referred  to. 

After  some  little  wood  fighting,  during  which  the 
converted  ferry-boat  kept  the  banks  of  the  river  clear 
of  friend  and  foe  alike  by  firing  at  any  human  being 
who  appeared,  the  company  occupied  both  banks  of 
the  river,  and  by  a  cross-country  march  over  a  winter 
track  attempted  to  come  to  grips  with  the  enemy.  This 
was  our  first  experience  of  a  winter  track  through  a 
forest.  The  direction  was  given  by  the  fact  that  trees 
had  been  cut  down,  leaving  a  passage  five  feet  wide, 
but  a  passage  with  no  footing.  There  were  few  parts 
dry  for  more  than  one  hundred  yards.  Mostly  it  was 
a  case  of  picking  a  way  through  knee-deep  water  and 
tree  stumps,  with  frequent  delays  to  fell  trees  across 
ditches  and  otherwise  impassable  parts.  Fortunately 
the  company  commander,  on  Russian  advice,  had  taken 
a  pioneer  party  of  peasants,  whose  ability  and  rapidity 
with  the  axe  made  progress  possible  at  all.  But  before 
our  force  could  take  them  in  flank,  the  Bolsheviks  were 
already  on  the  move  upstream,  impelled  either  by 
internal  troubles  or  news  of  our  movement,  and  the 
tired  but  not  dispirited  company  was  just  in  time  to 
get  a  blow  at  the  rearguard  and  capture  two  i8-pounder 
guns.  This  was  at  Chamova.  And  here  we  had  a 
taste  of  the  Bolshevik.  Three  soldiers  sent  to  draw 
rations  from  our  supposed  ration  boat  at  the  river  were 
suddenly  surrounded  (for  they  had  gone — as  soldiers 
will — without  rifles)  and  done  to  death  with  axes.  The 
supposed  ration  boat  was  really  an  enemy  steamer.  A 
shot  from  the  monitor,  which  appeared  upstream  shortly 
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afterwards,  put  an  end  to  its  career,  and  the  crew  were 
rounded  up.  The  Vaga  was  now  left  to  a  few  local 
Russian  troops  and  the  ferry  gunboat,  which  continued 
to  indulge  in  broadside  firing  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. 

Meantime  the  troops  across  the  river  had  been  in 
constant  touch  with  the  enemy,  and  skirmishing  en- 
counters were  frequent.  In  spite  of  the  woods  and 
villages,  progress  was  rapid,  and  by  i4th  September 
Shilenga  and  Preluki  and  one  or  two  smaller  villages 
were  in  our  hands.  At  Shilenga  we  got  a  bit  of  a  fright. 
We  were  in  touch  with  the  enemy  in  front,  when  a 
message  arrived  to  say  that  some  enemy  movement  was 
suspected  near  our  guns,  and  the  monitor  indicated  at 
the  same  time  that  the  enemy  was  likely  to  land  troops 
down  river  behind  us.  We  withdrew  our  troops  by 
darkness  to  one  village,  and  a  sudden  enemy  rush  at 
dawn  into  one  village  found  us  safely  awaiting  him  in 
the  next.  Our  losses  were  slight,  but  food  was  not  too 
plentiful,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
communications  could  be  kept  up.  Reinforcements 
enabled  rapid  movement  of  the  leap-frog  type  to  go  on, 
and  our  accompanying  monitor  (it  had  joined  us  after 
the  second  day)  dealt  effectively  with  an  enemy  battery, 
which,  with  machine-gun  nests  at  Preluki  and  Korbola, 
threatened  to  give  us  much  trouble.  Our  naval  gunnery 
was  accurate,  and  the  infantry  following  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  fell  heir  to  a  3 -inch  Bolshevik  gun,  which 
had  been  damaged  in  the  fray.  Here  also  a  Bolshevik 
artillery  officer  was  taken  prisoner,  and  valuable  in- 
formation obtained  from  papers  in  his  possession.  Still 
keeping  up  contact  with  the  enemy,  our  men  occupied 
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the  large  village  of  Rostovskaia  and  found  that  the 
enemy  was  making  a  stand  at  Pless,  fifteen  versts  away, 
where  he  had  good  trenches  and  wire  on  a  commanding 
position,  backed  up  by  guns  and  some  gunboats.  He 
had  also  taken  the  precaution  to  mine  the  river  heavily, 
so  that  we  were  deprived  of  river  assistance  till  the 
mines  were  cleared. 

A  frontal  attack  was  suicidal,  and  some  form  of 
flank  attack  had  to  be  thought  out.  The  Polish  officer 
was  consulted,  and  ultimately  a  wood-cutter  was  dis- 
covered among  the  natives  who  was  reputed  to  know 
a  track  through  the  forest,  twelve  versts  inland,  which 
led  out  behind  the  enemy  position.  Plans  were  at  once 
made  whereby  our  main  body  would  make  a  wide 
detour  by  this  path  and  come  behind  the  enemy,  while 
the  remainder  would  advance  slowly  to  occupy  the 
enemy's  attention  until,  on  a  prearranged  signal,  simul- 
taneous attack  would  be  made  about  dawn  on  lyth 
September. 

Setting  out  at  10  a.m.  on  i6th  September,  the  party 
made  its  way  into  the  forest,  following  the  guide.  To 
begin  with,  there  was  a  path.  After  a  few  hours  this 
had  disappeared,  and  as  rain  came  on  about  noon  we 
were  soon  walking  through  a  quagmire.  At  first  our 
speed  had  been  three  versts  an  hour,  soon  it  dropped 
to  two  versts,  and  before  the  end  one  verst  was  good 
going.  As  the  afternoon  passed  away  the  atmosphere 
became  colder  and  colder,  and  then  darkness  fell.  Still 
on  we  went,  meaning  to  arrive  at  the  position  from 
which  we  would  attack,  and  then  have  a  short  rest  before 
the  attack.  Our  difficulties  increased.  The  water  was 
frequently  knee-deep  and  never  less  than  ankle-deep, 


The  water  was  never  less  than  ankle-deep  (page  304). 
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and  felled  trees  had  to  be  placed  over  ditches  and  deep 
pools.  Our  single  file — for  early  this  formation  had 
been  necessarily  adopted — stretched  for  over  half  a 
mile.  On  we  plodded,  and,  at  2  a.m.,  judged  we  were 
well  beyond  the  enemy's  position,  though  well  inland 
from  it.  We  then  changed  direction,  and  started  to 
cut  back  to  our  jumping-off  position. 

Suddenly  movement  ceased.  We  had  come  to  an 
impassable  marsh.  Attempts  were  made  by  daring 
individuals  to  find  a  path  across,  but  there  was  none. 
Our  guide  had  failed  us.  He  had  never  been  farther, 
he  said,  except  in  winter,  and  no  one  had  ever  crossed 
the  marsh  in  summer.  (It  afterwards  turned  out  that 
our  zealous  Polish  scouts  had  by  threats  made  the 
guide  show  them  the  winter  path,  his  statement  that 
no  summer  path  existed  being  construed  into  unwilling- 
ness "  to  give  away  "  the  path.)  The  blow  to  the 
already  exhausted  troops  was  a  heavy  one.  Although 
September,  the  night  was  bitterly  cold,  and  as  we  stood 
knee-deep  in  water  to  consider  things,  occasional  plops 
would  be  heard  of  tired  men  slipping  from  trees  against 
which  they  had  been  leaning,  into  the  icy  water.  Some 
hillocks,  drier  than  the  surrounding  woods,  had  been 
passed  a  short  time  before,  and  orders  were  given  to 
kindle  fires  on  these  somehow  and  rest  round  them  for 
two  hours.  We  could  not  attack,  as  prearranged,  but 
fortunately  the  frontal  force  was  to  wait  on  our  signal. 

At  7  a.m.  on  the  iyth  the  troops  were  again  on  the 
move  after  a  mouthful  of  tea — rations  were  finished— 
our  destination  being  a  mill  known  to  the  guide  about 
fifteen  versts  off  in  the  forest.  There  lay  our  only  hope 
of  food.  The  going  was  awful,  but  berries  helped  to 
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keep  us  going  along.  The  tendency  of  some  to  fall 
behind  from  utter  weariness  was  counteracted  by  the 
order  given  that  any  one  falling  out  would  be  left.  This 
meant  only  one  thing.  Nobody  fell  out,  though  after- 
wards some  had  to  go  to  hospital.  At  3  p.m.  the  mill 
was  reached.  The  people  had  very  little  food,  but 
there  was  some,  they  said,  in  a  village  eight  versts  off. 
The  strongest  were  commandeered  to  bring  back  food 
from  there,  and  the  remainder  lay  down  to  rest.  Food 
in  the  form  of  a  sheep  and  Russian  bread  arrived  at 
8  p.m.,  and  the  first  meal  that  day  was  partaken  of. 

The  mill  keeper  had  heard  rumours  that  a  large  force 
of  British  soldiers  was  in  the  forest,  and  these  same 
rumours,  he  said,  had  so  perturbed  the  Bolsheviks  that 
they  were  retreating.  His  information  was  not  too  sound, 
and  scouts  were  sent  out,  particularly  to  Kurgomen, 
twelve  versts  up  river  from  Pless,  our  original  objective. 
That  night  was  spent  in  bivouacs  in  the  woods,  the  men 
by  this  time  having  become  adepts  at  erecting  these  from 
any  material  to  hand. 

Next  morning  we  made  for  Kurgomen.  A  Polish 
scout  sent  into  the  town  had  not  returned,  but  it  was 
neck  or  nothing  with  us,  so  we  determined  to  occupy 
it  at  all  costs.  We  must  have  food  and  lodging  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  the  march.  The  bold  way  presented  the 
best  prospects.  Our  frontal  forces  would  be  pushing 
their  way  along  the  river  bank,  and  reports  concerning 
our  movements  would  get  to  the  enemy  before  us,  as  we 
had  been  unable  to  prevent  the  escape  of  one  or  two 
peasants  from  the  mill  to  Kurgomen  just  on  our  arrival. 
Even  a  company  of  troops  going  through  a  forest  stretches 
out  to  considerable  length  in  single  file,  and  no  doubt 
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our  numbers  would  be  much  exaggerated.  We 
'  banked  "  on  the  terror  of  the  unknown,  and  found  out 
later  that  we  were  supposed  to  number  eight  thousand. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th  September  we 
came  to  within  half  a  verst  of  Kurgomen,  and  remaining 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  sent  forward  the  Russian- 
speaking  Polish  scouts,  who  reported  that  the  Bol- 
sheviks had  departed  in  a  hurry,  and  that  two  of 
their  gunboats,  half  a  verst  off  in  midstream,  were  just 
leaving.  We  entered  at  once,  and  the  two  gunboats, 
flying  the  red  flag,  left  without  firing  a  shot.  Inquiries 
revealed  the  fact  that  one  of  our  scouts,  entering  the 
village  the  previous  day,  concealed  under  a  load  of  hay, 
had  been  discovered,  had  refused  to  give  away  informa- 
tion, and  had  been  beaten  to  death  by  rifle  butts. 

Being  too  tired  to  follow  up  the  enemy,  we  threw 
out  a  protective  screen,  and  that  evening  got  in  touch 
with  our  frontal  party,  which  had  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion whatever.  Although  no  decisive  fight  had  taken 
place  with  the  enemy,  he  had  been  effectively  forced 
back  by  our  turning  movement,  the  river  was  ours  as 
soon  as  the  mines  were  cleared,  and  the  left  bank  was 
also  left  clear  for  the  left-bank  troops  to  advance,  which 
they  did  without  opposition  to  Tulgas  two  days  later. 

During  the  advance  of  right-bank  troops,  "  C  "  force 
Headquarters  had  welcomed  part  of  an  American  Infantry 
Battalion  (339th  United  States  Infantry)  at  Beresnik, 
and  two  companies  were  sent  forward  to  carry  on  opera- 
tions on  left  bank,  while  the  Royal  Scots,  thus  freed, 
were  transferred  across  river  from  Chamova  to  Pless, 
and  sent  forward  to  aid  the  right-bank  troops. 

Orders  were  now  issued  to  right  and  left  bank  forces 
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to  push  south  along  the  Dwina,  with  the  assistance  of 
M25,  as  far  as  they  could  go.  Whether  Headquarters 
of  "  C  "  force  expected  us  to  be  brought  up  by  the 
stiffening  defence  of  the  Bolsheviks,  or  to  be  able  to 
push  on  to  Kotlas,  two  hundred  miles  away,  is  not 
known,  but  on  we  went.  The  tired  troops  remained 
for  two  days  at  Kurgomen  to  bind  up  their  sores,  while 
the  troops  introduced  from  left  bank  went  forward  into 
Topsa  and  Troitsa  without  opposition.  At  this  point 
the  river  suddenly  narrows,  and  the  right  bank  consists 
of  a  high  cliff.  Mines  delayed  the  navy  in  an  aggravat- 
ing manner,  but  the  Americans  on  their  bank  made 
progress,  though  they  bumped  into  serious  opposition 
between  Yakovlevskoe  and  Seltso  in  the  form  of  wire 
and  trenches.  The  enemy  gunboats  and  the  machine 
guns  on  land  took  their  toll,  but  the  position  was  ul- 
timately carried,  and  troops  on  both  banks  were  again 
level. 

The  advance  was  continued  through  Borok — a  large 
series  of  villages  on  the  right  bank — to  Salmenga,  where 
our  troops  were  actually  behind  three  or  four  Bolshevik 
gunboats,  but  without  any  artillery  forward.  One  18- 
pounder  could  have  sunk  the  lot,  but  we  had  far  out- 
stripped our  guns.  With  occasional  brushes  the  enemy 
withdrew  before  us,  till  on  the  right  bank  we  had  reached 
Kameny-Preluki,  and  on  the  left,  Putchuga. 

This  was  the  limit  of  our  advance  southwards.  A 
patrol  advanced  to  Nijni  Toima,  where  entrenchments 
of  great  strength  under  the  wing  of  land  batteries  and 
gunboats  were  ready  for  our  expected  assault,  when 
orders  arrived  instructing  us  to  withdraw  to  a  line 
Borok- Seltso,  which  was  meant  to  be  our  winter  posi- 
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tion,  and  which  we  ourselves  had  to  put  in  a  state  of 
defence.  This  movement  was  completed  without  loss 
on  28th  September,  and  as  winter  was,  according  to  the 
peasants,  due  in  mid-October,  we  began  preparations. 
A  rearrangement  of  troops  took  place,  and  one  company 
of  Royal  Scots  again  made  the  journey  to  the  left  bank  to 
take  the  place  of  an  American  company  about  to  be 
withdrawn  to  the  Vaga.  All  the  troops  engaged  had 
suffered  from  hard  marching  and  bad  feeding  and  water 
— diarrhoea  being  rampant — and  the  change  to  billets 
and  stationary  warfare  was  welcomed.  One  company 
of  United  States  Infantry  was  to  remain  for  some  time 
to  cover  our  preparations  for  winter  positions,  and  the 
monitor  which  had  done  such  good  work  and  which  had 
established  a  wonderful  reputation  for  itself  amongst 
the  natives  was  still  with  us. 

An  American  engineer  platoon  now  arrived,  and  block- 
houses were  at  once  started.  We  had  neither  tools  nor 
labour  to  construct  a  system  of  trenches,  which  would 
probably  be  useless  in  snow  and  intense  cold.  Our  first 
type  of  blockhouse  was  the  Russian  bathhouse  transplanted 
to  a  suitable  tactical  position.  This  was  done  in  the  usual 
way  by  numbering  the  logs,  pulling  them  down,  and  re- 
erecting.  An  outside  wall  was  then  constructed  all  round, 
the  intervening  space  filled  in  with  sand,  a  splinter-proof 
roof  put  on,  loopholes  for  machine  guns  and  rifles  added, 
and  a  brick  stove  erected  in  the  centre.  The  whole 
was  ringed  round  with  knife-rests,  thirty  yards  off, 
and  they  looked  quite  businesslike.  Round  the  whole 
system  of  log  houses  was  erected  more  barbed  wire, 
and  we  began  to  feel  happier.  The  left-bank  position 
was  not  difficult  of  construction,  but  on  the  other  bank, 
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owing  to  the  presence  of  a  continuous  line  of  villages, 
the  problem  was  more  difficult.  Still,  there  was  a  fine 
natural  position  and  progress  was  quickly  made. 

During  these  events  on  the  Dwina,  Headquarters  of 
"  C  "  force  had  established  a  combined  American  and 
Russian  force  without  opposition  at  Shenkursk  on  the 
Vaga,  and  it  was  to  that  place  that  the  American  com- 
pany with  us  was  to  be  transferred  later.  Shenkursk 
was  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  that  district  of  Russia, 
having  a  monastery  and  large  public  school. 

Both  branches  of  the  Dwina  force — River  column  and 
Vaga  column — were  quiet,  when  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  state  of  affairs  took  place  suddenly. 

On  2nd  October  the  American  company,  which  had 
been  acting  as  covering  party  to  our  troops  during  the 
quiet  period  succeeding  our  withdrawal  to  the  Seltso- 
Borok  line,  was  withdrawn,  and  on  4th  October  our 
sole  monitor  left  for  winter  quarters  in  Archangel  before 
the  annual  freezing  up  of  the  river  began.  (It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Bolshevik  gunboats  used  the  river  and 
continued  active  shelling  of  our  positions  and  troops 
practically  unhindered  till  I3th  November,  when  ice 
finally  drove  them  off.)  The  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican infantry  and  the  M25  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  appearance,  just  out  of  range  of  our  lighter  guns, 
of  half  a  dozen  enemy  gunboats,  which  began  a  syste- 
matic hammering  of  villages  occupied  by  us.  This 
half-dozen  was  in  a  couple  of  days  augmented  to  twenty 
gunboats,  plus  rafts,  on  which  guns  were  mounted  ; 
so  we  had  the  undesired  attention  of  guns  ranging  from 
3-inch  to  9.2-inch.  We  also  had  a  raft-mounted  155  mm. 
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French  gun  which  replied,  but  it  came  in  for  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  the  crew — a  composite  French 
and  Russian  one — had  frequently  to  call  a  halt.  The 
fact  that  the  river  flowed  from  the  enemy  to  us  meant 
that  the  gun  could  not  be  fired  unless  when  moored  close 
in  to  the  bank,  whereas  the  enemy  gun-rafts  were  allowed 
to  slip  downstream,  and  the  accompanying  tugs,  being 
upstream,  could  tow  them  away  to  other  positions  at 
will  without  being  in  the  way  of  their  firing. 

The  continuous  shelling  had  the  effect  of  inflict- 
ing fairly  heavy  casualties  on  us,,  and  of  destroying 
by  fire  many  of  our  log  houses.  Undoubtedly  the 
enemy  at  this  time  was  getting  much  information 
concerning  us  from  spies.  Taking  advantage  of  his 
military  superiority  he  landed  some  guns  and  troops  on 
the  right  bank.  Daily  fights  took  place.  The  troops 
opposed  to  us  were  stiffened  by  the  introduction  of 
marines  again.  We  had  not  met  them  since  Preluki, 
early  in  September,  and  we  considered  them  good 
fighters.  "  Members  of  the  workers'  council "  were 
met  for  the  first  time  in  action,  but  they  were  not  an 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  Bolshevik  soldiers.  This 
daily  action  was  very  trying,  as  we  had  no  reserves,  and 
the  right-bank  troops  were  slowly  pushed  back  on  their 
position  at  North  Borok,  which  had  a  twelve-verst  wood 
behind  it,  through  which  a  solitary  road  led  back  to 
the  next  village.  The  hospital  was  frequently  hit  by 
shells,  and  three  times  was  it  compelled  to  remove  to 
other  quarters.  The  prominent  church  towers  came  in 
for  much  attention  (the  Bolshevik  does  not  love  the 
priest,  and  he  may  have  suspected  that  they  were  used 
for  observation),  and  we  had  the  unusual  sight  of  the 
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devoted  Russian  priest  ringing  his  church  bells  and 
holding  an  ikon  in  front  of  him  to  ward  off  the  enemy 
shells,  while  every  one  else  was  taking  shelter  from  the 
bombardment. 

Things  were  better,  but  not  good,  on  the  left  bank. 
Dense  woods  came  to  within  five  hundred  yards  of  our 
positions  all  round  at  Seltso,  and  from  these  the  enemy 
emerged  to  the  attack  on  two  or  three  occasions,  to  be 
brought  up  by  our  blockhouses,  which  proved  their 
worth,  equipped  as  they  now  were  with  numerous 
machine  guns.  Increasingly  difficult  became  the  work 
of  constructing  defences,  so  that  "  every  one  with  one 
of  his  hands  wrought  in  the  work,  and  with  the  other 
hand  held  a  weapon."  A  sad  blow  befell  us  in  the  loss 
of  our  American  engineer  officer.  It  was  his  first 
campaign.  He  was  young,  keen,  and  efficient,  as  we 
found  all  the  American  engineers.  We  had  one  very 
small  tug  left  to  keep  up  cross-river  communication, 
and  its  Russian  crew  deserted  it  under  shelling  and  left 
it  stranded  on  the  right  bank.  The  American  engineer 
officer  volunteered  to  cross  at  night,  get  up  steam,  and 
bring  it  back.  With  one  or  two  of  his  platoon  he  was 
successful  in  getting  it  off,  but  unfortunately  ran  into 
a  sandbank  in  midstream,  where  it  stuck.  Expecting 
to  be  shelled  when  the  enemy  saw  the  boat,  at  dawn  he 
and  his  men  improvised  a  raft  (there  was  no  small  boat) 
of  lifebelts,  etc.,  and  trusted  themselves  to  it,  but  the 
river  capsized  it  and  washed  away  all  on  it.  None  were 
seen  again. 

Promised  reinforcements  arrived  on  zoth  October, 
and  plans  had  been  made  to  make  their  intervention 
effective.  This  reinforcement,  an  American  company 
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from  Shenkursk,  was  to  land  at  Lower  Seltso,  behind 
our  left-bank  position,  and  march  by  forest  track  round 
the  enemy's  flank  to  take  him  unawares,  while  both 
right  and  left  banks  kept  him  employed  in  the  usual 
way,  and  would  join  battle  at  the  psychological  moment. 
The  arrival  of  a  Russian  5.1 -inch  naval  gun,  manned 
by  British  sailors,  was  also  expected  to  work  wonders, 
and  we  were  promised  the  co-operation  of  aeroplanes, 
which  had  been  lately  supplied  with  bombs. 

Our  plans  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  As  the 
reinforcements  came  upstream  in  the  darkness  they  saw 
huge  fires,  which  appeared  to  be  our  left-bank  villages 
in  flames,  and  they  were  landed  downstream  ten  miles 
lower  than  they  should  have  been.  The  fires  were 
really  on  the  right  bank,  but  the  twisting  of  the  river  had 
given  a  false  impression.  However,  we  made  the  best 
of  a  bad  job,  and  from  their  landing-place  the  new 
troops  were  led  late  to  the  attack.  The  partial  surprise 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dispersal  of  the  in- 
vesting forces  with  heavy  loss,  and  two  pompoms  were 
captured.  The  latter,  firing  within  easy  range  at  our 
blockhouses,  had  many  direct  hits  to  their  credit,  and 
were  detested  by  the  men.  Our  losses  were  slight,  but 
the  fall  of  darkness  entailed  our  flank  force  bivouacking 
in  the  enemy's  position,  and  by  the  next  day  the  paucity 
of  our  reinforcements  became  known  to  him,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  bottle  up  the  relieving  force  with  the  original 
defenders  of  Seltso.  We  had  rather  an  unnecessary  loss 
in  the  person  of  the  Polish  officer  with  the  left-bank  force. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  this  had  just  been 
safely  bound  up  when  a  wounded  Bolshevik  limped 
past  him.  The  Pole  could  not  refrain  from  making  a 
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kick  at  his  wounded  enemy  ;  the  effort  loosened  his 
bandage,  and  he  bled  to  death  before  he  could  again  be 
attended  to. 

The  bombardment  of  both  banks  became  more 
intense,  fires  became  more  and  more  frequent,  our  two 
aeroplanes  were  having  no  effect  on  the  enemy  gunboats, 
and  the  enemy,  already  on  the  flanks,  began  to  threaten 
the  rear  of  both  our  positions,  so  we  were  ordered  to 
withdraw  to  new  positions  twelve  miles  down  the  river, 
where  we  would  resume  our  efforts  to  establish  our- 
selves for  the  winter.  Our  wounded,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred,  were  safely  evacuated,  and  the  withdrawal 
safely  accomplished  in  one  night.  A  determined  attack 
on  our  Seltso  blockhouses  had  been  driven  off  just 
before  dusk,  and  this  gave  us  a  better  chance  to  get 
away  almost  unmolested  on  that  bank.  A  skeleton 
force  occupied  the  blockhouses  till  an  hour  before 
dawn,  and  camouflaged  the  retiral.  Meanwhile,  with  the 
enemy  harassing  the  rear,  the  other  bank  retired  to  its  new 
position,  a  day's  pause  being  made  at  Topsa-Troitsa. 

Profiting  by  our  previous  experience,  we  soon  had 
blockhouses  and  wire  in  course  of  erection  on  the  Kur- 
gomen-Tulgas  line.  By  i5th  October  our  removal  was 
complete,  and  we  had  now  in  addition  a  Canadian 
Field  Artillery  Battery.  The  Bolshevik  advanced  with 
caution,  as  befitted  past  lessons.  On  the  iQth  our  first 
brush  with  him  took  place.  On  the  23rd,  assisted  by 
gunboats,  he  attacked  our  left -bank  positions  strongly ; 
but  we  had  anticipated  him,  and  a  flank  counter-attack 
drove  him  off,  a  quarter  of  his  force  remaining  dead  on 
the  field.  One  small  post  of  three  men  had  fifteen 
dead  round  it  no  farther  than  ten  yards  off. 
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The  syth  October  saw  a  mixed  force  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Royal  Scots,  forty  Poles,  and  twenty  Russian 
scouts  set  out  to  drive  the  enemy  from  a  commanding 
position  held  by  him  at  Topsa,  five  versts  away  from 
our  right-bank  position.  Setting  out  at  n  p.m.,  the 
force  marched  through  a  snowstorm  with  slush  under- 
foot, and  took  up  its  attacking  position  at  6  a-.m.  Pre- 
sumably the  enemy  had  been  previously  warned,  or 
possibly  the  barking  of  village  dogs  had  alarmed  him, 
for  no  sooner  had  one  of  his  sentries  given  the  alarm 
than  our  men  were  assailed  by  machine-gun  fire  which 
held  them  up.  This  was  followed  up  by  attacks  on 
both  our  flanks,  and  soon  our  force  was  pushed  back, 
the  fight  being  maintained  by  parties  of  men,  most  of 
the  officers  having  become  early  casualties.  The  failure 
of  this  attack  resulted  in  losses  to  us  of  eighty  all  ranks 
in  killed,  missing,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  re- 
mainder made  their  way  back  with  difficulty  through 
marsh  and  forest. 

For  a  period  quiet,  defensive  warfare  was  favoured 
by  us.  The  enemy,  to  his  credit,  sent  into  our  lines 
by  a  peasant  woman,  three  days  after  our  disastrous 
encounter,  a  packet  of  letters  from  our  men  who  were 
prisoners  in  his  hands  addressed  to  their  people  at 
home.  These  letters  stated  briefly  that  they  were 
prisoners  and  were  being  well  treated.  A  covering 
letter  from  the  Bolshevik  commander  to  ours  asked  us 
as  true  soldiers  and  men  to  have  the  letters  forwarded 
home. 

Minor  patrol  encounters  followed,  and  enemy  shelling 
was  maintained.  Very  cold  weather  followed,  and  the 
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forming  of  ice  at  each  side  of  the  river,  and  the  floating 
down  of  huge  "cakes,"  gave  indication  of  an  early 
close-up.  The  Russians  themselves  thought  that  the 
river  was  freezing  for  good,  and  the  Bolshevik  gunboats 
retired.  For  a  week  our  wintering  preparations  were 
pushed  rapidly  forward,  the  only  interruption  being 
shelling  from  land  batteries  (3-inch  guns)  and  occasional 
raids. 

After  the  first  promise  of  a  rapid  freeze-up  it  was 
surprising  to  all  of  us  to  have  more  open  weather  about 
the  Qth  of  November,  and  this  continued  till  the  night 
of  the  nth. 

The  Bolshevik,  knowing  the  country,  the  climate, 
the  people,  had  never  been  wanting  in  ingenuity,  and 
was  by  turns  surprisingly  inert  and  surprisingly  ener- 
getic and  enterprising.  We  were  now  to  get  a  taste  of 
the  two  latter  qualities. 

At  7.45  a.m.  on  nth  November  a  violent  bombard- 
ment of  Tulgas  by  enemy  gunboats  began,  and  at  the 
same  time  enemy  infantry  were  seen  advancing  from 
the  woods  to  attack  our  forward  positions  on  both 
banks. 

Our  artillery  and  machine  guns  were  at  once  brought 
to  bear  on  them,  and  the  right-bank  attack  was  easily 
beaten  off.  That  on  the  left  was  being  pressed  vigor- 
ously when  suddenly  loud  cheering  was  heard  behind 
the  rear  village,  and  in  a  few  minutes  that  village  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  had  burst  suddenly 
from  the  woods  behind.  In  that  village  was  our  hos- 
pital, but  no  combatant  troops.  The  enemy  then  made 
for  the  next  village,  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away, 
in  front  of  which  were  our  two  left-bank  i8-pounders, 
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worked  by  Canadian  Field  Artillery.  Firing  and  shout- 
ing behind  them  were  sufficient  warning  to  the  artillery 
drivers  that  the  Bolsheviks  were  upon  them,  and  on 
their  own  initiative  they  at  once  formed  a  skirmishing 
line  on  the  outskirts  of  their  village  facing  the  enemy, 
and  fought  back  through  the  village  to  their  guns. 
Fifty  yards  from  the  guns  the  drivers  and  gunners 
held  the  enemy  at  bay  till  two  platoons  of  Royal  Scots 
were  rushed  back  to  their  assistance,  when  desperate 
hand-to-hand  fighting  took  place.  The  rear  attacking 
enemy  numbered  five  hundred,  but  some  were  for- 
tunately delayed  by  the  presence  of  medical  comforts 
in  the  hospital.  Glorious  work  was  done  by  category 
men  that  day,  but  nothing  finer  than  the  work  of  a 
Royal  Scots  sergeant  who,  rushing  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy  firing  a  Lewis  gun  from  the  hip,  fought  till 
he  died.  All  acquitted  themselves  nobly,  and  at  last 
the  Canadians  were  enabled  to  turn  the  least  exposed 
of  their  i8-pounder  guns  round  on  the  enemy,  who 
now  experienced  the  terrifying  effects  of  muzzle-bursts. 
Driven  back  into  the  two  rear  villages,  the  enemy  main- 
tained his  firing  from  there  till  nightfall. 

Meanwhile  the  frontal  attack  had  driven  in  our  out- 
posts, and  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of  the  forward 
village  besides  the  two  he  occupied  in  rear.  Our  troops, 
two  weak  companies  ("  A  "  Company,  Royal  Scots,  and 
"  B  "  Company,  339th  United  States  Infantry)  of  in- 
fantry and  a  section  of  gunners,  were  now  completely 
cut  off,  and  the  only  communication  with  the  right  bank 
was  by  lamp -signalling — not  a  success  by  day. 

Attempts  to  get  in  touch  with  the  left-bank  forces 
by  runners,  etc.,  in  boats  were  driven  off,  and  the  only 
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assistance  given  was  by  artillery,  which  joined  in  when 
the  muzzle-bursts  indicated  the  position  of  affairs. 

The  greatest  activity  prevailed  throughout  the  day, 
and  at  nightfall  the  enemy  in  the  rear  began  to  with- 
draw. We  followed  on  his  heels  and  reoccupied  the  two 
villages  he  had  overrun  in  the  morning,  some  wounded 
and  unwounded  Bolsheviks  falling  into  our  hands.  Re- 
tiring to  the  woods,  the  enemy  tried  to  make  their  way 
back  to  their  lines,  but  it  became  bitterly  cold  during 
the  night  and  many  of  them,  some  already  wounded, 
perished  miserably  of  exposure  or  became  bogged  and 
died.  Eighty  made  their  way  half  dead  into  our  Vaga 
lines  two  days  later  and  gave  themselves  up.  Out  of 
five  hundred  who  attacked  one  hundred  got  back.  The 
enemy  in  front  was  not  driven  out  of  the  forward  village 
till  two  days  later,  his  casualties  being  also  heavy. 

From  prisoners  we  learned  that  the  right-bank 
attack  had  been  a  feint,  and  that  for  the  real  attack  five 
hundred  men  had  been  employed  in  front  and  five 
hundred  in  rear.  This  latter  party  had  made  a  wide 
encircling  movement  into  the  forest  round  our  positions 
and  outside  our  patrol  radius,  bivouacking  there  for 
two  nights  and  attacking  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day.  They  laid  a  telephone  wire  connecting  front 
and  rear  parties.  They  finished  their  rations  before 
attacking  us,  and  their  remaining  supplies  were  to  come 
from  our  stores,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  leaders 
meant  them  to  know  they  would  have  to  win  or  die. 

During  their  occupation  of  the  hospital  village,  the 
Bolsheviks,  thanks  to  the  wife  of  the  Bolshevik  com- 
mander, committed  no  atrocities  on  our  wounded  or 
R.A.M.C.  personnel.  This  young  woman,  dressed  and 
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armed  as  a  soldier,  accompanied  her  husband  on  the 
march,  and  went  with  him  when  he  was  carried,  mor- 
tally wounded,  into  our  hospital.  After  her  husband 
died  she  attended  wounded  of  both  sides,  and  when 
Bolsheviks  raided  the  place  she  prevented  any  inter- 
ference with  the  occupants,  and  ultimately  cleared  out 
the  raiders,  over  whom  she  seemed  to  have  some  in- 
fluence. One  of  the  R.A.M.C.  orderlies,  who  had 
impulsively  seized  a  rifle,  she  disarmed,  and  hid  the 
weapon  just  as  the  hospital  was  broken  into.  On  the 
enemy  troops  leaving  the  village  she  elected  to  remain 
behind,  and  became  a  prisoner  with  us. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  taken  both  in  front  and  rear 
were  men  of  an  international  company,  including  Ger- 
mans, Austrians,  Bulgarians,  and  Letts,  some  still 
wearing  remnants  of  their  original  uniforms.  It  was 
interesting  also  to  find  from  captured  documents  that 
the  attack  had  been  expressly  ordered  by  Lenin  him- 
self. 

The  decisive  defeat  of  the  enemy  on  the  nth  was 
followed  on  the  I3th  by  the  departure  of  their  gunboats, 
for  in  real  earnest  the  winter  was  coming,  and  we  all 
felt  that  we  were  free  of  the  undesirable  attention  of 
their  heavy  guns  till  the  spring.  It  was  the  turning- 
point,  we  hoped,  in  their  aggressive  work,  but  we  set 
out  earnestly  to  dig  ourselves  in  for  the  winter  in 
the  only  way  possible.  Snow,  we  were  told,  would  be 
from  five  to  ten  feet  deep.  The  temperature  would 
never  rise  above  freezing-point  between  November  and 
April,  and  for  extended  periods  thirty  or  forty  degrees 
below  zero  would  be  the  rule.  Trenches  were  there- 
fore out  of  the  question,  for  heat  was  an  absolute  neces- 
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sity.  A  warmer,  more  solid,  more  roomy,  and  more 
efficient  blockhouse  was  now  evolved,  since  direct  hits 
even  by  3 -inch  shells  had  proved  the  insufficiency  of 
the  protection  afforded.  Right  well  did  infantry  and 
engineers,  supplemented  by  locals  who  supplied  the 
timber  and  hauling  power,  respond  to  their  task.  By 
the  time  most  of  our  blockhouses  were  completed  the 
official  designs  arrived  from  headquarters.  They  were 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  system  of  wiring  adopted  was  as  follows : 
Round  each  blockhouse  was  placed  at  thirty  yards' 
distance  a  circle  of  knife-rests,  which  were  lifted  every 
morning  and  replaced  on  the  top  of  the  snow  which 
now  kept  falling  from  day  to  day.  The  blockhouses 
themselves  had  of  course  been  sited  clear  of  the  villages, 
and  round  the  whole  positions  on  each  bank  wire  up 
to  eight  feet  in  height  was  tactically  placed.  The  block- 
houses bristled  with  machine  guns,  and  there  were 
Stokes  mortars  and  six  i8-pounder  guns  in  all  in  nicely 
covered  and  heated  gun-pits.  Early  in  January  1919 
two  4. 5 -inch  howitzers  were  introduced. 

Still,  activity  on  our  part  or  on  that  of  the  enemy  did 
not  cease.  He  raided  our  forward  outpost  on  the  right 
bank  on  I4th  November,  and  wounded,  then  murdered, 
the  officer  in  charge.  A  few  days  later,  during  a  snow- 
storm at  night,  he  cunningly  stole  into  the  same  village, 
boldly  hacked  away  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  garrison's 
post,  and  threw  bombs  into  the  building.  Larger  raids 
were  also  carried  out,  and  there  was  never  any  rest  for 
our  advanced  posts. 

About  this  time  two  of  our  airmen  made  their  way 
into  our  outposts  led  by  a  peasant,  and  they  had  a  strange 
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story  to  tell.  While  flying  over  Seltso  they  were  brought 
down,  but  managed  to  make  a  landing  across  river  from 
that  place.  Setting  their  'plane  on  fire,  they  made  for 
the  woods,  one  carrying  the  Lewis  gun  and  ammunition, 
the  other  a  bag  with  four  days'  rations.  Just  escaping 
from  the  enemy  who  pursued  but  lost  them,  they  struck 
into  the  woods,  meaning  to  go  east,  then  north,  then  west 
into  our  lines,  taking  the  moss  on  the  trees  as  a  guide  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  two  days  they  were  hopelessly  lost. 
Dead  beat,  they  had  already  dumped  their  Lewis  gun, 
when  they  encountered  a  peasant.  At  first  covering 
him  with  a  revolver,  they  soon  found  out  he  was  friendly 
and  offered  to  guide  them  to  our  outposts.  He  did 
more  :  he  kindled  fires,  carried  them  across  streams, 
and  generally  kept  them  alive  till  he  brought  them  in 
after  four  days'  absence.  One  lost  his  feet  through 
frostbite,  the  other  recovered. 

Frequently  our  parties  successfully  raided  the  enemy 
and  prisoners  were  brought  in,  but  we  had  no  intention 
of  trying  to  capture  for  occupation  any  new  positions 
which  would  entail  new  dispositions  and  anxieties  for 
our  already  overworked  troops. 

As  the  snow  became  deeper,  care  was  taken  to  keep 
our  communication  tracks  broken  by  continual  use.  We 
had  just  managed  to  bring  up  a  barge-load  of  food  for 
each  bank  before  the  final  freeze-up  began,  and  this 
barge,  unable  to  get  away,  was  frozen  in  for  the  winter. 

Winter  clothing  was  now  issued.  This  consisted 
of  Shackleton  boots  (loose  boots  made  of  canvas,  thick 
composition  soles,  and  tapes  tying  the  whole  round  the 
ankles),  lumberman  stockings,  sweaters,  gloves — outer 
and  inner — sheepskin  coats,  fur  caps  with  ear-pieces 
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tying  round  the  chin.  The  weapon  used  all  along  was 
the  Russian  rifle  with  permanently  fixed  bayonet,  and 
the  wearing  of  all  the  aforementioned  clothes  made  its 
handling  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

Patrol  work  was  now  undertaken  in  the  above  garb, 
snow-shoes  being  worn  unless  where  broken  tracks 
existed.  Snow-shoes — generally  the  large  Canadian  type, 
but  occasionally  also  the  small  Italian  Alpine  kind — were 
found  to  be  easy  of  use,  and  were  much  preferred  to 
the  swifter  skis,  which  were,  however,  found  excellent 
for  exercise  of  a  pleasurable  nature.  A  sufficiency  both 
of  snow-shoes  and  skis  was  forwarded  from  Archangel, 
along  with  instructors  to  show  us  how  to  use  them. 

After  a  fortnight's  suspension  of  traffic  between 
right  and  left  banks  while  the  river  could  not  be  crossed 
in  boat  or  on  foot,  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to 
lay  a  wire  across  the  ice — every  wire  had  gone  when  ice 
began  to  come  down  river — and  next  day  foot  passengers 
were  able  to  cross  at  one  or  two  places.  Soon  sleighs 
were  running,  and  normal  activity  was  resumed.  At 
this  time  we  were  surprised  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold, 
and  had  some  cases  of  frostbite — even  our  Canadian 
Field  Artillery  friends,  experienced  in  facing  the  rigours 
of  a  Canadian  winter,  being  frostbitten.  The  wearing 
of  Shackleton  boots  was  made  compulsory,  with  at  least 
two  pairs  of  socks.  For  sentries  valinkis  were  supplied. 
The  Russian  valinkis  are  the  warmest  footwear  any  of  us 
have  worn.  Made  of  a  very  thick  substance  like  felt, 
they  extend  to  the  knee,  and  the  feet  are  blocked  hard. 
The  Russians  can  wear  them  on  the  coldest  day  in 
winter  without  the  typical  wrapping  of  rags  round  the 
feet. 
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All  were  expected  to  be  mutually  helpful  in  dealing 
with  frostbite  on  the  face.  The  spectator  in  this  sees 
most  of  the  game,  and  when  any  part  of  the  skin  became 
ghastly  white  immediate  attention  was  necessary.  The 
application  of  the  warm  hand,  the  working  of  the  affected 
part  with  the  fingers,  or  gentle  rubbing  with  snow,  were 
usually  found  sufficient  to  restore  the  part  to  the  normal. 
It  was  found  that  one  hour  was  quite  sufficient  for  a 
sentry  to  be  on  guard  outside,  and  he  had  to  be  con- 
tinually on  the  move  and  frequently  visited. 

Travelling  any  distance  was  done  by  sleigh,  usually 
a  simple,  narrow  carriage  body  low  set  on  wooden 
runners,  hay  in  the  bottom  supplying  the  necessary 
warmth  and  fulfilling  the  function  of  springs. 

When  not  actually  in  blockhouses — for  the  usual 
spell  was  four  days  in  and  four  days  out,  patrols,  etc., 
being  done  by  the  out  people — the  men  rested  in  Rus- 
sian billets*  Accommodation  was  meagre,  for  though 
a  Russian  peasant's  house  has  usually  four  apartments 
and  a  barn,  only  two  of  the  apartments  are  heated  during 
the  winter,  and  therefore  the  others  are  uninhabitable 
during  that  season.  The  heating  is  done  by  a  large 
Russian  brick  stove,  about  seven  feet  long,  seven  feet 
broad,  and  seven  feet  high,  which  stretches  out  from 
one  of  the  walls.  In  the  morning  a  fire  is  lighted  and 
kept  burning  for  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  fire  is  allowed  to  burn  itself  out  and  the  whole 
business  is  damped  down  at  the  chimney  end  and  at 
the  front.  Ready-cut  wooden  billets,  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  long  by  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  were 
used,  and  we  never  saw  any  other  fuel.  The  Russian 
favourite  resting-place  was  the  recess  between  the  top 
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of  the  stove  and  the  ceiling  of  the  apartment,  but  it  was 
too  hot  and  unhealthy  for  our  men,  who  used  the  floor. 
Bedsteads  are  practically  non-existent  in  a  Russian 
peasant's  house.* 

The  Russian  taracan,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance 
to  a  small  beetle  but  with  long  legs,  swarmed  in  most 
of  the  billets  and  could  be  seen  running  over  the  walls 
in  hundreds.  Their  speed  when  the  men  found  it 
necessary  to  go  after  them — and  this  was  not  seldom — 
was  amazing,  but  fortunately  they  did  not  bite  or  sting. 
We  had  also  the  usual  other  insects,  but  as  a  rule  the 
Russians  are  a  bodily  clean  people  and  have  their  Russian 
bath  regularly  every  Saturday. 

Nothing  of  particular  moment  happened  during 
December  except  that  our  patrols  began  to  bring  in 
increasing  quantities  of  propaganda  which  they  found 
tied  to  trees  on  usual  patrol  routes.  This  propaganda, 
printed  in  English,  French,  and  Russian,  appealed  to 
the  British  private  soldiers  to  join  with  the  Bolsheviks, 
to  rise  up  against  their  tyrant  masters,  officers,  govern- 
ment, etc.,  and  to  work  for  the  common  brotherhood 
of  man.  "  Why  do  you  fight  against  us,  your  fellow- 
workmen  ?  The  war  against  Germany  is  finished." 
Already  the  latter  fact  was  particularly  bitter  for  us  to 
swallow,  but  our  men  laughed  at  the  propaganda  and 

*  During  the  winter  fires  in  billets  and  in  blockhouses  were 
frequent.  We  were  fortunate  in  losing  no  life.  The  Russians  were 
especially  helpful  in  billet  fires,  as  every  man  in  a  village  is  told  off 
for  special  work  and  brings  to  the  fire  a  special  implement — axe, 
ladder,  rope,  long  pole  with  hook,  etc.  The  special  implement  he 
holds  in  readiness  is  painted  on  the  outside  of  his  house.  The 
Russians  are  particularly  quick  and  bold  in  dealing  with  fires, 
which  spread  with  alarming  rapidity. 
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left  in  its  place  some  of  our  own,  printed  in  Archangel, 
but  not  so  good.  Copies  of  a  Bolshevik  paper,  The 
Call,  giving  world  news,  generally  correct,  were  also 
left  for  our  patrols,  and  we  began  to  look  regularly  for 
our  weekly  copy. 

Christmas  and  New  Year  times  were  celebrated 
with  as  big  dinners  as  could  be  got  together  for  these 
occasions,  while  new  interest  was  added  in  the  carrying 
out  of  hay-raids  under  the  noses  of  the  enemy,  for  by 
this  time  the  hay  shortage  was  keenly  felt.  At  the  end 
of  their  short  summer  the  Russians  stack  their  hay  on 
islands  in  the  river  and  on  the  low-lying  ground  near 
the  river,  and  it  was  this  hay  which  was  brought  in  at 
night,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  enemy. 

On  25th  January  came  word  that  Shenkursk,  seventy 
miles  up  the  Vaga,  had,  under  pressure  from  enemy 
forces,  been  evacuated  by  our  troops.  This  exposed 
our  right  flank,  and  we  were  warned  to  prepare  to  retire 
in  conformity  at  a  moment's  notice.  As  we  expected, 
next  day  strong  attacks  developed  on  our  left-bank  posi- 
tion, and  the  enemy  entered  Forward  Tulgas,  to  be  driven 
out  next  morning.  A  day  later  our  right-bank  position 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked,  but  it  was  seen  that  we 
would  have  to  destroy  what  villages  we  could  not  hold. 

Already  we  had  destroyed  by  burning,  apart  from 
the  damage  done  by  enemy  shells,  a  hamlet,  a  particularly 
weak  spot  in  our  right-bank  defences,  and  now  it  was 
found  necessary  to  burn  our  best  village,  Forward 
Tulgas.  Between  4  p.m.  (dusk)  and  6  a.m.  on  3Oth- 
3ist  January  we  evacuated  all  the  inhabitants  and  set 
fire  to  the  town  just  as  the  enemy  launched  a  new  attack. 
His  reception  was  not  such  as  enticed  him  to  stay,  and 
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he  did  not  wait  long.  The  sight  of  the  peasants — men, 
women,  and  children,  at  dead  of  night  and  during  bitter 
weather — leaving  the  village  where  they  had  been  born 
and  brought  up  was  pitiful.  First  there  were  the  old 
people  and  young  children,  some  on  sleighs,  some  walking, 
but  all  heavily  laden,  weeping  bitterly  as  the  mournful 
procession  passed  out  of  their  village  across  river  to 
villages  behind  our  lines ;  then  the  able-bodied  and 
the  lowing  cattle  and  bleating  sheep. 

Fortunately  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  an4  the 
transfer  of  troops  obviated  the  necessity  of  further  with- 
drawal on  the  Vaga,  and  after  stiff  fighting  the  enemy 
was  held. 

During  February,  although  the  cold  was  still  intense 
(the  mean  for  the  month  is  well  below  zero,  Fahrenheit), 
the  longer  light  induced  those  not  immediately  engaged 
in  front-line  duties  to  take  more  interest  in  winter  sports, 
and  besides  skis  and  snow-shoes  the  small  toboggans 
and  toboggan  runs  used  in  the  villages  were  freely  used. 
The  depth  of  snow  and  absence  of  skates  precluded 
skating. 

Special  snow-shoeing  and  ski-ing  platoons  were  now 
trained,  and  we  kept  control  of  No  Man's  Land  in 
spite  of  their  longer-ranged  guns,  though  on  one  occa- 
sion they  managed  to  bring  off  a  "  coup  "  against 
us.  On  that  occasion,  an  ambush  laid  for  one  of  our 
fighting  patrols  killed  five  and  wounded  nine  Americans, 
one  of  the  latter  unfortunately  falling  into  their  hands. 
Only  on  two  previous  occasions  had  they  captured  any 
of  our  men — at  Borok  during  village  fighting,  and  at 
the  disastrous  Topsa  battle  of  27th  October.  On  many 
occasions  we  had  captured  Bolshevik  troops. 
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During  March  the  strong  sun  by  day  melted  the 
snow,  and  the  freezing  up  of  this  again  at  night  gave 
an  admirable  surface  for  ski-ing  till  about  n  a.m.  daily. 
The  enemy  was  known  to  have  specially  trained  ski-ing 
patrols,  but  in  spite  of  special  attempts  we  never  managed 
to  get  contact  with  them.  Signs  were  not  wanting,  too, 
that  the  break-up  of  the  river  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
a  drive  on  the  enemy's  part.  He  would  have  about  ten 
days'  clear  time  in  which  to  employ  his  gunboats,  for 
the  river  breaks  up  earlier  up  river  than  at  Archangel, 
and  can  be  used  for  navigation  during  that  time. 

Our  few  aeroplanes  had  been  found  ineffective  in 
keeping  back  the  Bolshevik  gunboats  during  autumn, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  aeroplanes  had  done 
efficient  service  during  the  trying  winter,  skis  being 
fitted  in  place  of  the  usual  chassis. 

The  advent  of  two  long-promised  6o-pounders  was 
therefore  eagerly  awaited.  At  first  it  was  said  at  the 
base  that  no  sledge  or  sleigh  would  take  a  6o-pounder, 
but  we  sent  up  a  Canadian  Field  Artillery  officer  who  got 
a  special  sledge  constructed  to  do  the  work  ;  then  the 
breech-blocks  could  not  be  found  for  a  week  ;  then  the 
ship  bringing  ammunition  was  sunk,  and  there  was  none 
in  Archangel.  More  ammunition  was  wired  for  from 
England,  and  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  April,  just 
before  the  thaw  began  to  make  tracks  impassable.  The 
guns  were  already  in  position,  and  we  felt  now  that  we 
had  a  fighting  chance  against  the  enemy  gunboats. 

Occasionally  during  the  winter  returned  prisoners 
of  war — Russians  held  as  prisoners  in  Germany  and 
Austria  till  the  Armistice — had  been  allowed  to  pass 
the  Bolshevik  lines  and  had  been  taken  in  by  us.  The 
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climax  came  at  the  end  of  March,  when  one  of  these 
men  conveyed  a  note  from  the  Bolshevik  commander 
to  us  stating  that  large  numbers  of  prisoners  were 
returning  and  he  proposed  to  pass  them  into  our  lines 
under  the  white  flag,  each  prisoner  wearing  a  white 
band  on  his  left  arm.  At  first  we  sent  back  word  that 
we  would  take  in  parties  of  ten  and  no  more  daily 
between  10  a.m.  and  noon.  This  was  not  much  taken 
advantage  of,  and  meantime  orders  arrived  to  take  in 
no  one.  It  was  thought  that  spies  might  easily  be  in- 
troduced, and  there  was  a  danger  of  conveying  disease, 
which  was  rampant  among  them.  One  unfortunate 
party  arrived  in  our  lines  at  dusk,  to  be  herded  back  into 
the  enemy  lines  after  getting  a  decent  meal.  These 
poor  fellows  were  indeed  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea. 

Archangel  during  the  winter  months  was  reached 
from  Beresnik  in  about  five  days,  or,  if  the  continuous 
journey  by  day  and  night  were  made,  in  three  days. 
Rest-houses  of  a  kind  there  were  on  the  way,  where 
Russian  warmth  and  tea  could  be  had.  The  lines  of 
communication  were  used  at  travellers'  own  risk  as 
regards  Bolshevik  raids,  and  as  late  as  3rd  March  an 
attack  in  force  on  Morje,  forty  versts  behind  Beresnik, 
just  failed  to  capture  the  town.  Undoubtedly  from 
Archangel  south  there  were  many  spies,  and  even  among 
supposedly  loyalist  troops  there  were  Bolshevik  agitators. 
We  were  to  get  a  taste  of  this  soon. 

In  the  middle  of  April  the  left  bank  of  river  column 
was  handed  over  to  loyalist  Russians,  recruited  between 
Archangel  and  our  district,  and  clothed  and  trained 
under  British  supervision.  A  week  later,  when  the 
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river  had  become  dangerous  and  crossing  had  prac- 
tically ceased,  the  Russian  infantry  mutinied,  killed 
most  of  their  own  officers,  and  attacked  the  British 
officers  attached  to  them.  (This  was  not  Dyer's  Bat- 
talion mutiny,  which  took  place  at  Topsa  in  July.)  The 
Bolsheviks  at  the  same  time  attacked.  The  Russian 
artillery  stood  firm  fortunately,  and  they,  along  with 
the  small  group  of  Britishers,  mostly  officers,  fought 
their  way  back,  point-blank  firing  of  the  guns  (two  18- 
pounders  and  one  4. 5-inch  howitzer)  decisively  helping 
them.  Only  one  British  officer  was  wounded. 

Right -bank  18- pounders  were  turned  and  fired 
across  river  at  our  erstwhile  fortified  villages,  enabling 
the  remainder  of  our  own  force  to  get  away  to  Shushega, 
the  next  village  within  our  lines.  We  managed  to  get 
some  troops  across  to  their  aid  at  Shushega  by  means  of 
boats.  A  boat  would  be  pushed  carefully  over  the  ice 
till  it  either  broke  through  or  till  open  water  was  reached, 
when  the  men  with  it  would  clamber  in.  On  it  went 
for  a  few  yards  propelled  by  oars  and  poles,  till  ice  that 
bore  them  was  again  reached,  when  the  operation  was 
repeated.  Providentially  we  lost  no  men,  but  every- 
thing but  rifles  had  gone  when  the  other  side  was  reached. 

As  soon  as  the  river  was  navigable,  a  counter-attack, 
in  which  Russian  mounted  troops  played  a  prominent 
part,  recaptured  our  lost  ground,  and  we  on  the  Dwina 
were  able  to  hand  over  the  positions  held  by  us  since 
the  middle  of  October  1918. 

And  what  of  our  sister  force,  Vaga  column  ?  For  a 
time  after  the  withdrawal  in  January  that  column  had 
been  in  a  precarious  state,  but  the  loan  of  some  River 
column  troops  had  enabled  them  to  establish  a  sound 
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position  at  Mala  Beresnik  by  March  and  repel  some 
persistent  Bolshevik  attacks. 

Hospital  patients  had  to  "  stand  to  "  with  rifles  on 
one  or  two  occasions  when  bold  Bolshevik  raids  were 
taking  place.  This  "  standing  to  "  happened  once  on 
the  hospital  barge  at  Beresnik,  forty  versts  behind  our 
front  line. 

The  lot  of  resting  troops  was  frequently  unhappy. 
Not  once  or  twice  did  it  happen  that  a  tired  company  of 
Royal  Scots  would  be  detailed  for  emergency  work,  and 
off  they  would  go  at  an  hour's  notice,  leaving  their 
warm  billets  for  a  march  or  sleigh  journey  in  forty  to 
sixty  degrees  of  frost.  Such  was  the  journey  to  Shred- 
mekrenga  in  February,  when  a  cross-country  journey 
of  eighty  versts  to  another  front  had  to  be  undertaken 
in  bitter  weather.  Within  a  couple  of  hours  the  troops 
were  on  the  way,  and  had  to  trust  to  unwilling  native 
guides  for  their  safe  passage  through  a  forty- verst  stretch 
of  forest.  Our  last  news  from  the  Staff  was  anything 
but  encouraging.  We  were  told  that  the  village  we  were 
relieving  was  cut  off,  and  would  probably  be  in  the 
enemy's  hands  before  we  got  there.  No  information 
regarding  enemy  strength  was  to  be  had.  However, 
we  arrived  after  twenty-six  hours  of  it  to  find  the  enemy 
gone.  Our  relief  was  great,  for  none  felt  their  freshest 
after  alternately  riding  on  and  running  behind  sleighs  for 
forty  versts  through  hostile  country.  The  cold  made 
the  alternation  of  riding  and  marching  a  necessity  in 
itself,  apart  from  it  being  a  military  necessity  to  enable 
us  to  repel  or  deliver  an  attack. 

But  these  episodes  were  now  finished,  and  definite 
news  came  through  that  relief  troops  were  on  their  way 
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to  us,  as  was  also  a  brigade  of  Russian  troops,  whose 
existence  we  had  looked  upon  as  mythical.  At  Ossinova 
there  did  arrive  at  the  end  of  May  three  battalions  of 
Russian  troops  under  a  Russian  colonel,  notorious 
during  1918  for  having  put  the  whole  Archangel  govern- 
ment under  arrest.  They  were  a  likely  lot  of  men, 
though  a  large  part  of  their  training  seemed  to  consist 
in  drawing  and  eating  rations  and  loafing  about.  What 
a  difference  from  the  intensive  training  we  went  through 
whenever  we  had  the  opportunity ! 

Then  at  last  in  the  beginning  of  June  two  battalions 
of  first-class  fighting  men  arrived  from  England.  All 
had  passed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  France  or 
Flanders,  In  the  ranks  were  serving  many  demobilized 
officers  who  had  re-enlisted  as  privates  in  the  relief 
force,  and  probably  no  battalions  so  covered  with  decora- 
tions had  ever  been  assembled  together  before.  The 
troops  they  came  to  relieve  were  in  better  health  and 
spirits  than  they  had  been  since  they  arrived  in  the 
country.  From  B  category  men  some  had  become  A. 
Only  the  weakest  had  gone  down  before  the  climate. 

The  passing  of  the  long  winter  with  its  darkness, 
its  great  cold  and  deep  snow,  and  the  coming  of  beautiful 
sunny  spring  weather — for  the  snow  was  gone  by  the 
beginning  of  May — had  improved  the  outlook  of  all. 
The  opening  of  the  river  had  been  followed  by  the 
arrival  of  a  monitor  and  five  gunboats,  and  now  the 
advent  of  the  troops,  relief  by  whom  was  to  allow  of 
the  early  return  to  England  of  those  who  had  been 
out  for  almost  a  year,  was  an  event  of  great  joy  for  the 
latter. 

The  American  troops  had  gone  in  May,  followed  by 
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the  Canadian  Field  Artillery,  and  now  came  the  Royal 
Scots.  After  a  couple  of  days  to  gather  together  the 
companies  from  the  Dwina  and  Vaga  fronts,  and  to 
indulge  in  a  much-needed  cleaning  up,  the  barges  with 
Royal  Scots  on  board  dropped  down  river  to  Archangel, 
getting  a  most  hearty  send-off  from  the  troops  there. 

Halfway  down,  at  Ust  Pinega,  a  halt  was  made  for 
the  better  part  of  a  day,  when  all  who  cared  had  a  dip, 
sports  were  held,  and  the  day  was  rounded  off  with  an 
open-air  concert.  The  neighbourhood  was  delightful, 
and  our  holiday  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  a  real,  beautiful 
Russia. 

Arriving  at  Archangel  next  morning,  we  waited  for 
a  day,  and  after  an  inspection  by  the  General  Officer 
Commanding  and  a  few  laudatory  words,  we  not  un- 
willingly shook  the  dust  of  Russia  off  our  feet.  Our 
experiences  none  of  us  would  have  cared  to  miss,  but 
none  would  care  to  repeat. 


XIII. 
A    SNIPER'S    DAY.* 

BY  MAJOR  H.  HESKETH  PRICHARD,  D.S.O.,  M.C., 

COMMANDANT,   FIRST  ARMY  SCHOOL  OF  SCOUTING, 

OBSERVATION,  AND  SNIPING. 

I. 

IN  1915. 

IN  giving  this  description  of  a  sniping  instructor's 
*  duties  in  France,  I  shall  first  go  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  war — to  the  days  when  the  German  sniper 
was  in  the  ascendant,  when  a  telescopic-sighted  rifle 
was  as  rare  in  our  lines  as  it  was  common  in  the  German, 
who  had  an  issue  of  six  per  company,  whereas  we  did 
not  average  two  per  battalion. 

At  this  time  the  German  snipers  had  enjoyed  a  long 
run  of  success,  and  were  therefore  characteristically 
aggressive  and  efficient,  whereas  among  us  the  new 
system,  which  led  us  to  the  ultimate  mastery,  had  only 
just  been  born. 

*  Major  Hesketh  Prichard  has  written  the  full  story  of  his  work 
in  his  Sniping  in  France  (Hutchinson  and  Co.). 
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Put  in  actual  figures,  the  Germans  had  thousands  of 
steel  loophole-plates,  set  in  a  rough,  uneven  parapet 
ideal  for  sniping.  We  on  our  side  had  not  one  loophole 
or  loophole-plate  to  the  German  twenty  ;  our  parapets 
were  flat,  and  quite  unsuited  to  concealment. 

Also  the  Germans  had  caused  us  great  losses,  and 
it  was  only  here  and  there  that  some  special  battalion 
under  a  skilled  officer  was  holding  its  own  in  this  par- 
ticular department  of  warfare.  There  were  other  factors 
in  the  situation  which  must  also  be  considered  in  order 
that  a  fair  view  may  be  taken  of  the  position  as  it  then 
was.  The  enemy  had  an  immense  preponderance  in 
trench  weapons  such  as  minenwerfer ;  the  result  was 
that  a  too  successful  bout  of  British  sniping  was  sure  to 
draw  a  bombardment. 

The  activities  of  snipers  were  therefore  not  always 
welcome  to  short-sighted  commanding  officers,  who  dis- 
tinctly and  naturally  objected  to  the  enemy  riflemen 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  parapet-destroying  engines 
of  war,  in  which  they  so  outclassed  us. 

Soon,  however,  it  was  realized  that  the  German  could 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  to  hold  the  mastery  of 
aimed  rifle-fire  ;  the  casualties  were  too  great.  Early 
in  1915  eighteen  men  of  a  single  battalion  were  shot  in 
one  day.  Two  years  later  we  suffered  but  nine  casualties 
in  sixteen  battalions  in  three  months,  and  this  on  the 
same  front  of  the  First  Army. 

But  at  the  time  of  which  I  intend  to  write  the  German 
was  fairly  on  top,  and  I  will  try  to  describe  the  inci- 
dents of  two  typical  days  out  of  the  many  which  it  took 
us,  in  the  official  language,  "  to  reduce  the  enemy  to  a 
proper  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  aimed  rifle-fire." 
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II. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  OFFICERS  IN  THE  TRENCHES 
NEAR  HEBUTERNE. 

IT  was  at  the  beginning  of  October  1915  that  I  was 
ordered  to  report  to  the  48th  Division,  then  holding  a 
line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebuterne  in  the  area  of 
the  Third  Army,  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Monro,  in 
whose  army  and  by  whose  orders  the  campaign  against 
the  triumphant  German  sniper,  which  afterwards  spread 
through  the  whole  British  Expeditionary  Force,  was  first 
begun.  I  was  to  proceed  to  divisional  headquarters 
behind  Pas,  and  was  there  ordered  to  Authie,  where  a 
number  of  officers  were  to  come  for  instruction — this 
instruction  to  be  divided  about  equally  between  the 
back  areas  and  the  front  line. 

I  had  applied  for  the  services  of  my  friend  G , 

a  splendid  shot  and  skilled  user  of  the  telescope,  with 
whom  I  had  been  on  many  shooting  trips  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  At  Authie  we  at  once  settled  down 
to  work,  the  officers  going  through  a  course  which  need 
not  be  detailed  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  telescopic- 
sighted  rifles  of  all  the  battalions  in  the  division  were 
shot  and  corrected,  and  various  plans  which  we  had 
formed  for  the  destruction  of  German  snipers  were 
rehearsed. 

On  the  third  day  arrangements  were  made  by  divi- 
sion as  to  which  trenches  we  were  to  visit,  and  after 
duly  reporting  at  brigade  headquarters  in  a  dug-out  in 
Hebuterne,  we  proceeded  upon  our  way.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  instruct  five  or  six  officers  in  the  line  in 
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sniping — the  party  is  too  large  ;  so  as  soon  as  we  entered 
the  trenches  I  divided  them  into  three  parties,  and 
assigned  to  each  an  area  in  which  to  look  for  German 
snipers,  G and  I  going  from  one  group  to  another. 

At  the  point  at  which  we  entered  the  front-line 
trenches  our  line  was  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the 
enemy,  so  that  the  initial  advantage  was  certainly  with 

us,  and  almost  at  once  G spotted  a  German  sniper, 

who  was  just  showing  the  top  of  his  cap,  at  the  end  of 
a  sap.  He  was  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four 
hundred  yards  away,  and  though  we  watched  him  for 
half  an  hour,  he  gave  no  target.  So  we  moved  on. 
Examining  the  enemy  line  was  enthralling  work,  as  he 
had,  even  at  that  time,  begun  his  campaign  of  skilled 
concealment,  and  was  apt  to  set  periscopes  in  trees  and 
steel  boxes  in  all  sorts  of  positions.  To  spot  and  accu- 
rately place  these  upon  the  map  was  as  important  a  duty 
of  the  sniper  as  killing  the  enemy  by  rifle-fire ;  for,  once 
discovered,  such  strong-points  and  emplacements  could 
be  dealt  with  by  our  artillery. 

But  to  return,  G and  I,  who  acted  together  as 

shooter  and  observer,  after  spending  a  couple  of  hours 
examining  the  enemy  line,  had  got  into  a  disused  trench 
and  crawled  back  to  a  little  bit  of  high  ground,  from  which 
we  were  able  to  overlook  a  group  of  poplar  trees  which 
grew  between  the  lines,  and  which  were  said  to  be  the 
haunt  of  a  very  capable  German  sniper. 

Nothing,  however,  was  to  be  seen  of  him,  though 
we  could  clearly  make  out  the  nest  he  had  built  in  one 
of  the  trees,  and  on  the  ground  what  appeared  to  be 
either  a  dead  man  lying  in  the  long  grass  or  a  tunic. 
While  we  were  here  a  message  came  down  to  say  that 
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No.  i  group  had  seen  a  party  of  nine  Germans,  and  had 
wounded  one  of  them.  No.  2  party  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  the  Germans  were  just 
beginning  to  be  a  little  shy  of  our  snipers  on  those  fronts 
to  which  organization  had  penetrated,  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  time  would  come  when  careful  Hans  and  con- 
scientious Fritz  would  become  very  troglodytic,  as  in- 
deed they  did.  We  had  therefore  turned  our  minds  to 
think  out  plans  and  ruses  by  which  the  enemy  might 
be  persuaded  to  give  us  a  target.  We  had  noticed  the 
extraordinary  instinct  of  the  German  officer  to  move  to 
a  flank,  and  thinking  something  might  be  made  out  of 
this,  we  collected  all  our  officers  and  went  back  to  the 

place  where  G and  I  had  spotted  the  Hun  sniper 

or  sentry  at  the  end  of  the  sap.  A  glance  showed  that 
he  was  still  there. 

I  then  explained  my  plan,  which  was  that  I  should 
shoot  at  this  sentry,  and  in  doing  so  deliberately  give 
away  my  position  and  rather  act  the  tenderfoot,  in  the 
hope  that  some  German  officer  would  take  a  hand  in 
the  game  and  attempt  to  read  me  a  lesson  in  tactics. 

On  either  flank,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  or 
so  down  the  trench,  I  placed  the  officers  under  instruc- 
tion with  telescopes  and  telescopic-sighted  rifles,  explain- 
ing to  them  that  the  enemy  snipers  would  very  possibly 
make  an  attempt  to  shoot  at  me  from  about  opposite 
them.  I  then  scattered  a  lot  of  dust  in  the  loophole 
from  which  I  intended  to  fire,  and  used  a  large  .350 
Mauser,  which  gave  a  good  flash  and  smoke.  As  the 
sentry  in  the  sap  was  showing  an  inch  or  two  of  his 
forehead  as  well  as  the  peak  of  his  cap,  I  had  a  very 

(2,172)  22 
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careful  shot  at  him,  which  G ,  who  was  spotting 

for  me  with  the  glass,  said  went  twelve  inches  too  high. 

The  sentry,  of  course,  disappeared,  and  I  at  once 
poured  in  the  whole  magazine  at  a  loophole-plate,  making 
it  ring  again,  and  by  the  dust  and  smoke  handsomely 
giving  away  my  own  position.  I  waited  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  commenced  shooting  again.  Evidently  my 
first  essay  had  attracted  attention,  for  two  German 
snipers  at  once  began  firing  at  me  from  the  right  flank. 
At  these  two  I  fired  back.  They  were  almost  exactly 
opposite  the  party  under  instruction,  and  it  was  clear 
that,  if  the  party  held  their  fire,  the  Germans  would 
probably  give  fine  targets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that 
we  hoped  for  actually  happened,  for  the  exasperated 
German  snipers,  thinking  they  had  to  deal  only  with 
a  very  great  fool,  began  to  fire  over  the  parapet,  their 
operations  being  directed  by  an  officer  with  an  immense 
pair  of  field-glasses.  At  the  psychological  moment  my 
officers  opened  fire;  the  large  field-glasses  dropped  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  parapet,  and  the  snipers,  who  had 
increased  to  five  or  six,  disappeared  with  complete 
suddenness.  Nor  did  the  enemy  fire  another  shot. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  above 
how  great  a  plague  were  the  skilled  German  snipers 
to  us.  One  of  them  might  easily  cause  thirty  or  forty 
casualties.  Later  in  the  war  we  had,  on  our  side,  many 
a  sniper  who  killed  his  fifty  or  even  his  hundred  of  the 
enemy.  In  these  early  days  of  trench  warfare,  the  con- 
tinual attrition  caused  by  German  snipers  was  very  bad 
for  moral. 

At  a  later  date  we  found  a  means  by  which  we  were 
able  at  once  to  find  the  position  of  any  German  sniper. 
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For  this  purpose  we  used  a  dummy  head  made  of  papier- 
mache.  These  heads  I  bought  first  from  Clarkson,  later 
from  the  French  Army  camouflage  works,  and  finally 
they  were  issued  on  indent  by  our  own  special  Works 
Park,  Royal  Engineers. 

The  method  of  using  was  as  follows  :  When  a  Ger- 
man sniper  was  giving  trouble  we  selected  a  good  place 
opposite  to  him,  and  drove  two  stakes  into  our  own 
parapet  until  only  about  a  foot  of  them  remained  un- 
covered. To  these  we  nailed  a  board  on  which  was 
fashioned  a  groove,  which  exactly  fitted  the  stick  or 
handle  attached  to  the  dummy  head.  This  stick  was 
inserted  in  the  groove,  and  the  dummy  head  slowly 
pushed  up  above  our  parapet.  If  the  enemy  sniper 
fired  at  and  hit  the  head,  the  entry  and  exit  of  the  bullet 
made  two  holes,  one  in  the  front  and  one  in  the  back 
of  the  hollow  dummy  head. 

The  head  immediately  after  the  shot  was  pulled  down 
by  whoever  was  working  it  in  as  natural  a  manner  as 
possible.  The  stick  on  which  it  was  mounted  was  then 
replaced  in  the  groove,  but  exactly  the  height  between 
the  two  glasses  of  a  periscope  lower  than  the  position  in 
which  it  was  when  shot  through.  Now  all  that  re- 
mained to  do  was  to  place  the  lower  glass  of  the  peri- 
scope opposite  the  front  hole  in  the  head,  and  applying 
the  eye  to  the  rear  hole  to  look  into  the  periscope,  the 
upper  glass  of  which  was,  of  course,  above  the  parapet, 
although  the  head  was  below  it. 

In  this  way  we  found  ourselves  looking  along  the 
path  of  the  bullet,  only  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  it  had  come,  and  in  the  optical  centre  of  the  two 
holes  would  be  seen  the  German  sniper  who  had  fired 
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the  shot,  or  the  loophole-plate  which  concealed  him. 
Once  found  he  was  soon  dealt  with. 

In  trials  at  First  Army  Sniping  School,  we  were 
able  by  this  invention  to  locate  sixty-seven  snipers  out 
of  seventy-one.  Some  of  those  who  wanted  to  give  the 
dummy  head  a  specially  life-like  appearance  placed  a 
cigarette  in  its  mouth,  and  smoked  it  through  a  rubber 
tube.  It  is  a  curious  sensation  to  have  the  head  through 
which  you  are  smoking  a  cigarette  suddenly  shot  with 
a  Mauser  bullet,  but  it  is  one  that  several  snipers  have 
experienced. 

After  the  incidents  last  described,  we  went  up  to- 
wards the  flank  where  the  4th  Division  lay  alongside  the 
48th.  It  was  in  this  division  that  the  2nd  Seaforth 
Highlanders  had  just  played  a  delightful  trick  on  the 
Hun.  Some  one  in  the  battalion  had  obtained  a  mechan- 
ical stop — one  of  those  ticking  bits  of  mechanism  which 
are  made  with  a  view  to  saving  the  employment  of  a 
human  stop  at  covert-shoots.  This  particular  stop  was 
guaranteed  to  tick  loudly  for  hours. 

The  Seaforths  were  facing  the  Germans  across  a 
very  wild  piece  of  No  Man's  Land.  One  night  some 
adventurous  and  humorous  spirit  crawled  out  and  placed 
the  "  stop  "  about  sixty  yards  from  the  German  parapet, 
and  then  set  it  going.  The  Germans  at  once  leaped  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  tick-tick-tick  was  the  voice  of 
some  infernal  machine,  which  would  in  due  time  explode 
and  demolish  them.  They  threw  bombs  and  fired  Verey 
pistols,  and  officers  and  men  spent  a  most  haggard  and 
horrible  night,  while  opposite  them  the  Scotsmen  were 
laughing  in  their  trenches.  The  whole  incident  was 
intensely  typical  of  the  careless  and  grim  humour  with 
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which  the  Scottish  regiments  were  at  times  apt  to  regard 
the  Hun. 

Another  battalion  at  a  much  later  date,  when  the 
Germans  had  become  very  shy,  and  mostly  spent  their 
off-duty  hours  in  deep  dug-outs,  had  the  brilliant  idea 
of  preparing  a  notice  board  on  which  was  printed  in 
large  letters  and  German  characters 

BITTER   FIGHTING    IN    BERLIN, 

and  then,  in  smaller  type  some  apocryphal  information. 
This  notice  it  was  their  plan  to  raise,  having  first  posted 
their  snipers,  who  would  be  sure  to  obtain  shots  at  the 
Huns  who  attempted  to  read  the  smaller  lettering  with 
their  field-glasses.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  this 
plan  was  ever  actually  carried  out.  This  was  fortunate, 
as,  though  ingenious,  the  idea  was  not  sound,  as  it  would 
inevitably  have  led  to  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the 
trenches  in  which  the  notice  was  shown,  and  the  game 
would  not  have  been  worth  the  candle. 

To  continue,  however,  with  our  day.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  no  Germans  having  shown  themselves  since 
the  shooting  of  the  officer,  a  heavy  bombardment  broke 
out  on  the  right  flank,  and  we  hurried  in  that  direction, 
as  experience  had  taught  me  that  the  German  forward 
observation  officers  often  did  their  spotting  for  the  guns 
from  the  front-line  trenches,  on  the  flank  of  the  bom- 
barded area. 

Sure  enough  we  soon  picked  up  one  of  those  large, 
dark,  artillery  periscopes,  shaped  like  an  armadillo.  It 
was  being  operated  by  two  men,  as  far  as  could  be  seen. 
One  of  them  wore  a  very  high  peaked  cap,  and  was  at 
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once  called  "  Little  Willie  ;  "  the  other  had  a  brown  beard. 
The  nearest  point  to  which  we  could  approach  was  more 
like  five  than  four  hundred  yards,  and  though  we  waited 
till  dark,  Little  Willie  did  not  show  more  than  his  huge 
cap  peak  and  an  inch  or  two  of  forehead.  When  evening 
fell  we  went  out  of  the  trenches  without  having  fired, 
as  soon  after  our  arrival  the  bombardment  had  ceased, 
and  Little  Willie  never  gave  a  good  target.  I  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  the  German  forward  observing  officers 
in  their  post,  as  now  that  they  were  discovered  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  to  deal  with  them  when  next  they 
were  observing. 

The  opportunity  occurred  three  days  later,  when, 
after  a  very  long  vigil,  an  officer  shot  Little  Willie,  and 
the  same  evening  a  howitzer  battery  wiped  out  the  post 
for  good  and  all.  As  when  Little  Willie  met  his  end 
he  was  just  in  the  act  of  spotting  the  first  shots  for  his 
battery,  which  had  opened  on  our  front-line  trenches, 
his  death  probably  saved  us  some  casualties,  for  it  tem- 
porarily stopped  the  activities  of  his  guns. 

It  was  not  only  the  number  of  the  enemy  that  our 
snipers  shot  that  was  so  important :  it  was  often  the 
psychological  moment  at  which  they  shot  them  that  gave 
their  work  its  value. 

III. 

THE  SNIPER  OF  BEAUMONT  HAMEL. 

IN  the  autumn  of  1915  there  came  high  winds  follow- 
ing frosty  nights.  It  was  clear  that  a  heavy  fall  of  the 
leaf  would  take  place  on  the  following  days.  I  therefore 
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asked  and  obtained  leave  from  the  4th  Division,  to  which 
I  was  at  the  time  attached,  to  drop  instructional  work, 
and  instead  to  go  into  the  trenches  in  order  to  spot  enemy 
snipers  and  artillery  observation  officers'  posts.  On  my 
way  down  I  called  at  a  headquarters,  where  I  was  told 
that  a  very  troublesome  sniper  was  operating  at  Beau- 
mont Hamel.  This  man  had  killed  a  number  of  our 
fellows.  He  was  supposed  to  live  in  a  pollarded  willow, 
one  of  a  row  not  very  far  from  Jacob's  Ladder,  which 
will  be  remembered  by  all  who  were  on  that  front  in 
those  days.  There  was  on  that  day  a  certain  amount  of 
mild  shelling  of  the  communication  trenches,  but  before 
the  advent  of  gas  shells  this  rarely  caused  trouble  in 
the  daytime,  except  to  those  who  had  to  repair  the 
breaches.  On  the  day  in  question  I  was  alone  with  my 
batman,  who,  I  can  without  fear  of  libel  say,  shot  better 
than  he  "  batted,"  for  he  had  been  chosen  because  he 
was  a  marksman. 

Arrived  in  the  front  line,  we  at  once  set  about  try- 
ing to  locate  the  sniper.  As  a  rule  in  such  cases  the 
enemy  one  seeks  is  taking  a  siesta;  but  this  was  not  so 
now,  for  as  soon  as  I  looked  over  the  parapet  a  bullet, 
striking  low,  knocked  some  dust  into  my  eyes.  At  this 
point,  you  must  understand,  our  trenches  were  shaped 
like  an  arm,  with  a  crooked  elbow,  the  crook  or  turn 
of  the  elbow  being  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill.  In  front  lay 
Beaumont  Hamel,  where,  in  the  German  front  line,  when 
I  arrived,  a  soldier  had  hung  out  his  shirt  to  dry.  Be- 
tween us  and  Beaumont  Hamel  lay  a  wild  piece  of  No 
Man's  Land,  with  some  dead  ground  on  the  Beaumont 
Hamel  side,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  row  of 
willows  from  which  the  sniper  was  supposed  to  operate. 
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As  these  willow  trees  were  out  of  sight  from  the 
place  where  I  had  been  fired  at,  I  did  not  put  down  that 
shot  to  the  sniper  whom  we  will  call  Ernst.  In  this  I 
was  probably  wrong,  as  transpired  later. 

All  that  morning  we  tried  to  locate  Ernst,  who  had 
four  more  shots  at  me  ;  but  all  that  I  had  learned  at 
the  end  of  it  (when  I  imagine  Ernst  went  off  for  a  well- 
earned  siesta)  was  that  he  was  a  good  shot,  as  though 
obviously  some  distance  away  he  had  made  quite  good 
shooting.  We  most  carefully  examined  the  pollarded 
willows,  and  spotted  one  or  two  good  snipers'  posts, 
especially  one  at  the  bottom  of  a  hedge  ;  but  as  far  as 
Ernst  was  concerned  he  had  all  the  honours. 

The  next  day  I  was  occupied  all  the  morning  with 
an  enemy  artillery  observation  post,  which  was  destroyed 
by  howitzer  fire,  and  it  was  not  till  after  lunch  that  I 
could  turn  my  attention  once  more  to  Ernst. 

This  time  I  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  There 
were  no  loopholes,  so  it  was  a  case  of  looking  over,  and 
almost  at  once  Ernst  put  in  a  very  close  shot,  followed 
again  by  a  second,  which  was  not  so  good. 

The  first  shot  had  cut  the  top  of  the  parapet  just 
beside  my  head,  and  I  noticed  that  several  shots  had 
been  fired  which  had  also  cut  the  top  of  the  sandbags. 
Behind  the  line  of  these  shots  was  a  group  of  trees,  and 
as  they  stood  on  slightly  higher  ground,  I  crawled  to 
them,  and  at  once  saw  something  of  great  interest.  In 
the  bole  of  one  of  the  trees  a  number  of  bullets  had 
lodged,  all  within  a  small  circle. 

Crouching  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  with  my  head 
covered  with  an  old  sandbag,  I  raised  it  until  I  could 
see  over  the  parapet  fifty  yards  in  front,  and  found  at 


And  in  the  optical  centre  of  the  two  holes  would  be  seen  the  German 
sniper  who  had  fired  the  shot  (page  339). 
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once  that  the  line  of  these  shots,  and  those  which  had 
struck  the  tree  behind  my  head,  were  very  nearly  the 
same,  and  must  have  been  fired  from  an  area  of  No 
Man's  Land,  behind  which  it  looked  like  dead  ground 
on  the  enemy's  side,  and  probably  from  a  large  bush 
which  formed  the  most  salient  feature  of  that  view. 

I  then  went  back  to  the  trenches,  and  warned  all 
sentries,  etc.,  to  keep  a  good  lookout  on  this  bush  and 
the  vicinity.  Very  soon  one  of  them  reported  move- 
ment in  the  bush.  With  my  glass  I  could  see  a  peri- 
scope about  four  feet  above  the  ground  in  the  bush,  which 
was  very  thick.  Being  certain,  as  the  periscope  was  raised 
so  high  and  as  it  had  only  just  been  elevated,  that  it 
was  held  in  human  hand,  I  collected  half  a  dozen  rifle- 
men and  my  batman,  and  giving  them  the  range  and 
the  centre  of  the  bush  as  a  target,  ordered  them  to  open 
fire.  On  the  volley  the  periscope  flew  backwards,  and 
the  activities  of  Ernst  ceased  forthwith. 

It  was  this  experience  of  looking  along  the  path  of 
the  enemy's  bullets  that  led  directly  to  the  invention 
for  spotting  enemy  snipers  which  I  have  described 
earlier  in  this  chapter. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Ernst  was  a  gallant  fellow, 
lying  out  as  he  did  between  the  lines  day  after  day. 
Whether  he  was  killed  or  not,  who  can  say  ?  But  I 
should  think  the  odds  are  that  some  bullets  of  the  volley 
found  their  billet.  At  any  rate,  sniping  from  that 
quarter  ceased. 
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IV. 

THE  CAT. 

FINALLY,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  finished 
sniping  officer,  the  following  incident,  which  actually 
occurred,  is  narrated. 

The  two  snipers  of  the  Royal  Warwickshires,  the 
shooter  and  the  observer,  were  comfortably  in  their 
post.  The  shooter  was  longing  for  a  cigarette,  which 
regulations  forbade,  lest  the  enemy — two  hundred  yards 
away — should  see  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  concealed 
loophole  ;  but  the  observer,  Private  William  Entworth, 
was  studying  the  parapet  opposite.  Suddenly  he  spoke  : 

"  Line  of  water-tower.  Red  sandbag.  Left.  Two 
feet  !  " 

Saunders'  eyes  picked  up  the  water-tower  in  the 
distance,  ranged  to  the  parapet,  found  the  red  sandbag, 
then  swung  to  the  left  of  it.  Yes,  something  moving. 
He  cuddled  the  stock  of  his  rifle,  and  brought  the  pointer 
in  the  telescope  to  bear.  Then  slowly  he  began  to 
squeeze  the  trigger. 

"  Don't  shoot !  " 

Entworth  was  only  just  in  time. 

"  Why  not,  ole  son  ?  " 

"  It's  only  a  cat." 

"  A  'Un  cat !     'Ere  goes  !  " 

"  Come  off  it.  If  you  get  shootin'  cats  outer  this 
post  Mr.  Nowell  '11  ...  Besides,  it's  rather  a  nice- 
lookin'  cat.  Tortoiseshell  colour.  We  'ad  one  in  Fer- 
rer's Street  'e  reminds  me  of.  There,  'e's  climbin'  up 
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on  the  bloomin'  parados,  curlin'  round  and  goin'  to 
sleep  just  as  if  there  wasn't  no  war.  Shall  I  enter  'im  ?  " 

"  Wot's  the  good  ?  " 

"  Dunno.  Shows  we  was  awake.  Time  11.25  ac 
emma.  Cat  (tortoiseshell)  at  K.22,  €35,  45.  Action 
taken  :  none." 

So  wrote  Private  Entworth  with  laborious  pencil. 
As  he  finished  a  voice  sounded  outside, — 

"  Who's  in  there  ?  " 

"  Private  Entworth  ;  Private  Saunders." 

"  Shut  the  loopholes  ;  I  am  coming  in.  Well,  seen 
anything  ?  "  questioned  Mr.  Nowell,  the  sniping  and 
intelligence  officer  of  the  battalion. 

"  They've  been  working  on  the  post  at  K.22, 085,60." 

:<  Seen  any  Huns  ?  " 

!<  Only  a  cat,  sir.  I've  entered  it  in  the  logbook. 
It's  sunning  itself  on  the  parados  now,  sir.  Line  of 
water-tower.  Red  sandbag." 

"  Yes,  I  have  it,"  said  Nowell,  who  had  taken  the 
telescope. 

"  Shall  I  shoot  'im,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why  should  you  ?  " 

"  'E  probably  kills  rats  and  makes  life  brighter  like 
for  the  'Un,  sir,  by  so  doing.  There's  a  glut  o'  rats  on 
this  sector,  sir." 

"  The  cat  looks  very  comfortable.  No,  don't  shoot, 
Saunders.  Entworth,  give  me  that  logbook." 

The  officer  turned  over  the  pages. 

"  I  wonder  if  any  one  has  ever  seen  that  cat  before. 
Hullo,  yes.  Private  Scroggins  and  Lance-Corporal  Tew 
two  days  ago  in  the  afternoon.  Here's  the  entry : 
3.4  pip  emma,  K.22,  €35,  45.  Cat  on  parados." 
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Nowell's  eyes  showed  a  gleam  of  interest. 

"  Note  down  whenever  you  see  that  cat,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  keep  a  bright  lookout." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Once  more  the  loopholes  were  shut,  and  No  well, 
lifting  the  curtain  at  the  back  of  the  post  which  prevented 
the  light  shining  through,  went  out. 

His  steps  died  away  along  the  trench  boards. 

"  Think  we'll  see  it  in  '  Comic  Cuts '  "  (the  universal 
British  Expeditionary  Force  name  for  the  Corps  Intelli- 
gence Summary).  "At  K.22,  C35,  45  a  tortoiseshell- 
coloured  he-cat." 

"  I  don't  think''  said  Saunders. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder.  The  cove  wot  writes  our 
*  Comic  Cuts '  must  'a'  bin  wounded  in  the  'ed  early 
on.  Sort  o'  balmy  'e  is." 

Meantime  we  must  follow  Mr.  Nowell  down  the 
trench.  He  was  full  of  his  thoughts,  and  almost  collided 
round  a  corner  with  a  red-hatted  captain. 

"  Sorry,  sir,"  said  he,  saluting. 

"  Right-o  !  my  mistake.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
I  shall  find  the  intelligence  sniping  officer  of  this  bat- 
talion ?  "  asked  the  staff  officer. 

"  My  name's  Nowell,  sir.  I  am  the  sniping  and 
intelligence  officer." 

"  Good !     I'm  Cumberland,  Corps  Intelligence." 

Nowell  looked  up  with  new  interest.  He  had  heard 
of  Cumberland  as  a  man  of  push  and  go,  who  had  made 
things  hum  since  he  had  come  to  the  corps  a  few  weeks 
back. 

"  Anything    you    want  ?  "    continued    Cumberland. 
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£  You've  been  sending  through  some  useful  stuff.  I 
thought  I'd  come  down  and  have  a  talk." 

Nowell  led  the  way  to  his  dug-out.  He  had  suffered 
long  from  a  very  official  corps  intelligence  general 
staff  officer,  whom  Cumberland  had  just  replaced. 
Under  the  old  regime  it  never  really  seemed  to  matter 
to  the  higher  intelligence  what  any  one  in  the  battalion 
did,  but  now  Cumberland  seemed  to  take  an  interest  at 
once.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  talk  Cumberland 
was  taking  his  leave. 

'  Well,"  said  he,  "  anything  you  want  from  Corps 
don't  hesitate  to  ask.  That's  what  we're  there  for, 
you  know.  Sure  there  isn't  anything  ?  " 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is,  but  I  hardly  like  to 
ask  you." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  It's  such  a  long  shot,  sir." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"I'd  like  aeroplane  photos  taken  of  K.22,  squares 
C  and  D,  opposite  here.  New  photographs,  sir." 

Cumberland  was  about  to  ask  a  question,  but  looking 
up  he  caught  the  slight  flush  of  colour  that  had  risen 
in  Nowell's  face. 

"  Right-o  !  "  he  said  easily.  "  We  rather  pride  our- 
selves on  quick  work  with  aeroplane  photos  up  at  Corps. 
I'll  have  the  squares  taken  to-morrow  morning  if  visi- 
bility is  pukka,  and  the  finished  photos  will  be  in  your 
hands  by  five  o'clock.  Good-afternoon." 

Cumberland  strode  along  the  trench,  and  Nowell 
stood  staring  after  him. 

"  Never  asked  me  what  I  wanted  'em  for,"  he  mut- 
tered. "  Taken  in  the  morning,  in  my  hands  by  after- 
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noon  !  Why,  in  old  Baxter's  time  such  efficiency  would 
have  killed  him  of  heart  disease.  Well,  let's  hope  that 
cat's  playing  the  game,  and  not  leading  a  poor  forlorn 
British  battalion  intelligence  officer  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself." 

The  next  afternoon  the  aeroplane  photos  duly  arrived, 
together  with  a  note  from  Cumberland. 

"  DEAR  No  WELL, — I  am  sending  the  photographs  of 
K.22,  C  and  D,  taken  to-day,  also  some  I  have  looked  out 
of  the  same  squares  which  were  taken  six  weeks  ago. 
It  would  appear  from  a  comparison  that  a  good  deal  of 
work  has  been  put  in  by  the  Hun  round  C3S.  It  looks 
like  a  biggish  headquarters.  I  have  informed  Com- 
mandant Royal  Artillery,  who  says  it  will  be  dealt  with 
at  3  pip  emma  to-morrow,  i8th  inst. 

"C.  CUMBERLAND, 
"  Capt.t  G.S." 

It  is  five  minutes  to  three  on  the  following  day,  and 
the  bright  .sun  which  has  shone  all  the  morning  has 
worked  round  behind  the  British  position. 

In  the  morning  two  gunner  forward  observation 
officers  have  visited  the  trenches,  compared  notes  with 
Mr.  Nowell,  and  gone  back  to  their  observation  posts  on 
the  higher  ground.  Nowell  himself  has  decided  to 
watch  events  from  the  observation  post,  in  which  was 
laid  the  first  scene  of  this  history.  He  hurries  along  to 
it  and  calls  out, — 

"  Who's  in  there  ?  " 

"  Private  Saunders  ;  Private  Entworth,  sir." 

"  Shut  the  loopholes  ;  I'm  coming  in." 
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He  goes  in. 

"  Move  along,  Entworth,  and  I'll  sit  beside  you  on 
the  bench  and  observe  with  my  own  glass.  Get  yours 
on  to  the  spot  where  the  cat  was.  Got  it  ?  Right.  Two 
batteries  of  6-inch  howitzers  are  going  to  try  and  kill 
that  cat,  Entworth,  in  a  minute  and  a  half  from  now. 
Zero  at  three  o'clock.  Nice  light,  isn't  it  ?  " 

At  these  words  of  NowelPs  several  thoughts,  mostly 
connected  with  his  officer's  sanity,  flashed  through 
Entworth 's  rather  slow  brain,  but  long  before  they  were 
formulated  Nowell  rapped  out, — 

"  Here  they  come." 

Sounds  just  like  half  a  dozen  gigantic  strips  of  silk 
being  torn  right  across  the  sky  were  clearly  audible  in 
the  post.  At  the  same  instant,  through  the  watching 
glasses,  heaps  of  earth,  tin,  a  stove-pipe,  were  hurled 
into  the  air.  There  were  other  grimmer  objects,  too, 
as  the  shells  rained  down. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  Mr.  Nowell  having  gone, 
Private  Entworth  was  speaking,  though  his  eye  was  still 
glued  to  his  glass. 

"  Direct  'it  right  off,  and  right  into  a  nest  of  'Uns. 
There  was  'ole  'Uns  and  bits  of  'Uns  in  the  air,  I  tell 
yer,  Jim  Saunders.  Loverly  shooting  'twas  !  I  doubt 
there's  anything  at  €35,  45  left  alive.  There  is,  though  ! 

By there  is.  There  goes  that  ruddy-coloured  cat 

over  the  parados  like  a  streak !  " 

And,  finally,  an  extract  from  "  Comic  Cuts,"  the 
Corps  Intelligence  Summary,  of  the  next  day : — 

"  A  cat  having  been  observed  by  our  snipers  daily 
sleeping  on  the  parados  of  a  supposedly  disused  enemy 
trench  at  K.22,  634.,  it  was  deduced  from  the  regularity 
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of  its  habits  that  the  animal  lived  near  by,  and,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  German  trenches  at  this  point  are 
infested  by  rats,  probably  in  a  dug-out  occupied  by 
enemy  officers.  Aeroplane  photographs  were  taken 
which  disclosed  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  unlocated 
enemy  headquarters,  which  was  duly  dealt  with  by  our 
artillery." 


XIV. 
"  BUNKING." 

BY  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  YEATS  BROWN,  D.F.C.,  iyTH  CAVALRY. 

IN  the  summer  of  1918  Captain  Sir  Robert  Paul  and 
I  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at  Psamattia 
Camp,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople.  We  had  determined 
to  escape. 

There  were  brigands  in  the  city,  we  knew,  ready  to 
take  us  to  the  British  lines  if  we  paid  them  enough. 
There  were  skippers  of  cargo  boats  ready  to  hide  us 
in  their  hold,  if  we  paid  them  enough.  There  were 
forgers  to  forge  passports,  if  we  paid  them  enough ; 
friendlies  to  shelter  us,  revolutionaries  to  help  us — 
always  provided  we  could  pay.  Money  made  men,  as 
well  as  morals,  in  Constantinople. 

But  the  difficulty  was  to  get  the  money.  We  had  each 
saved  about  fifty  pounds,  in  Turkish  notes,  but  that 
was  not  nearly  enough.  To  have  drawn  a  large  cheque 
would  have  been  impossible  as  a  prisoner,  and  even 
if  it  had  been  possible  it  would  have  made  the  Turks 
suspicious. 

(2,172)  868  23 
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For  years — literally — we  had  tried  by  various  means 
to  arrange  a  good  method  of  escape,  but  when  one  lacks 
both  gold  (the  key  which  unlocks  every  door  in  the 
East)  and  time  (which  is  the  solvent  of  all  perplexities) 
one  can  do  but  little  as  a  prisoner.  Time  and  money 
were  always  against  us.  We  had  to  rely  on  a  whispered 
word  or  two  and  a  promise  to  pay  ;  never  could  we 
build  up  our  escape  on  a  clear  and  well-defined  plan. 
Bad  luck,  or  bad  faith,  always  spoiled  in  one  ruthless 
instant  the  careful  work  of  months.  The  only  means  of 
getting  out  of  Turkey  was  to  start  by  being  free.  This 
at  any  rate  was  my  conviction. 

Our  idea  was  to  escape  from  the  suburbs  and  hide 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  until  we  saw  a  good  way 
out. 

The  first  necessity  was  to  find  a  place  to  hide. 

For  some  time  we  cut  out  all  the  marriage  and 
obituary  notices  from  the  Constantinople  papers,  so 
that  we  acquired  the  addresses  of  a  good  many  Greek 
and  Armenian  families.  M.  Jean  Papasoglou,  for  in- 
stance (to  take  a  purely  imaginary  case),  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  die  one  day  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
mourned  by  his  devoted  aunt,  uncle,  and  nephews, 
Athena,  Jean-Marie,  Cristofero,  and  Theodore.  A 
month  or  so  later  perhaps  we  traced  this  same  Cristofero, 
son  of  Athena  and  Jean-Marie  Papasoglou,  announcing 
his  engagement  to  one  Zenovia  Corcovadassia.  All 
this  information  we  carefully  pieced  together,  and  our 
plan  was,  after  having  escaped  from  our  guards,  to 
make  our  way  to  one  of  the  most  promising  addresses. 

"Is  M.  Corcovadassia  in?"  I  imagined  myself 
inquiring. — "  How  do  you  do  ?  We  are  so  sorry  to 
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trouble  you  on  the  eve  of  your  daughter's  wedding,  but 
the  fact  is " 

But  the  fact  was,  that  this  plan  of  arriving  like  Ancient 
Mariners,  with  an  improbable  tale  to  tell,  had  obvious 
disadvantages.  One  might  easily  choose  a  wrong 
house. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  arrangements  beforehand. 
We  were  so  closely  guarded,  however,  during  our 
occasional  trips  to  Stamboul,  that  it  seemed  at  first 
impossible  to  get  in  touch  with  people  likely  to  help  us. 
Gradually,  none  the  less,  by  a  mixture  of  bribery  and 
bonhomie  we  established  very  cordial  relations  with  our 
Turkish  sentries,  so  that  they  came  to  look  on  every 
excursion  in  our  company  as  a  joy-ride.  Sight-seeing 
was  an  apparently  innocent  hobby  which  led  us  to 
many  out-of-the-way  quarters  of  the  town.  But  while 
we  gained  a  certain  knowledge  of  geography  by  this 
means,  we  failed  to  "find  ourselves  lodgings  or  even  a 
friendly  helper. 

It  was  near  the  mosque  of  San  Sofia  that  we  at  last 
found  a  man  to  whom  we  could  talk  without  arousing 
too  much  suspicion.  He  volunteered,  after  discreet 
questioning,  to  find  us  a  house  to  hide  in,  for  the  sum 
of  twenty  pounds. 

We  met  him  next  day  in  a  restaurant  by  appoint- 
ment. Here  the  sentries  were  not  very  complaisant, 
and  our  conversation  had  to  be  carried  out  as  follows  : 

"  Won't  you  have  a  glass  of  beer  ?  (What  is  the 
address  of  the  house  ?)  " 

"  No,  thanks.     (Near  Fatih  Mosque.)  " 

"  But  a  little.  (We  must  have  the  exact  address.)  A 
little  one  won't  hurt  you." 
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Just  when  the  undertone  of  talk  was  getting  most 
exciting,  the  sentries  intervened. 

That  day  was  wasted,  and  the  following  day,  being 
a  public  holiday,  our  usual  request  to  visit  the  dentist 
was  rejected.  When,  later,  we  were  able  to  "  wangle  " 
a  final  trip  to  Stamboul  our  guide  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  As,  however,  we  had  to  make  various  pur- 
chases in  the  city  we  decided  to  go  on  into  Pera  and 
trust  to  meeting  him  later. 

Illicit  shopping  was  Robin  Paul's  forte.  He  bought 
a  couple  of  excellent  jack-knives,  a  complete  set  of  maps 
of  Constantinople  and  its  surroundings,  two  fezes,  and 
two  body-belts  such  as  Anatolian  peasants  wear,  all 
under  the  noses  of  our  sentries  and  without  arousing 
their  suspicions  in  the  least.  And  in  one  shop,  while 
ostensibly  buying  mouse-traps,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
about  twenty  fathoms  of  rope,  which  afterwards  proved 
to  be  invaluable. 

These  preparations  complete,  we  were  still  but  little 
nearer  to  our  goal.  We  had  not  escaped  ;  and  having 
escaped,  we  had  nowhere  to  hide. 

"It  is  always  darkest  before  dawn  "  is  a  saying 
whose  truth  is  woven  into  the  chances  and  changes  of 
my  life  ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  just  when  things 
seemed  rather  desperate,  and  we  were  spending  the 
last  hour  of  our  last  visit  to  the  dentist,  that  the  dawn 
of  our  escape  suddenly  appeared  in  the  shape  of  the 
guide  we  had  met  near  San  Sofia. 

He  sat  at  the  next  table  to  us  at  a  restaurant.  I  was 
just  about  to  engage  him  in  conversation  when  a  new 
difficulty  supervened. 

Robin's  teeth  began  to  chatter — in  spite  of  the  heat — 
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and  his  red  face  turned  greeny-grey.  He  tried  to 
stand  up  the  whole  six  feet  of  him,  but  collapsed  into 
his  chair.  It  was  the  Spanish  'flu,  then  raging  in 
Constantinople.  It  seizes  you,  hale  and  hearty,  and 
in  a  moment  makes  you  feel  like  to  die. 

The  sentries  were  alarmed,  and  so  was  I.  But 
Robin,  though  he  little  knew  it,  was  entertaining  an 
angel  unawares.  The  influenza  microbe  shielded  us 
from  the  germs  of  other  suspicions. 

"  Yes,  it's  very  hot,"  I  said  to  our  friend.  ("  It  must 
be  now  or  never.") 

"  (I  can  show  you  a  house  if  you  can  follow  me.)  I 
am  afraid  your  friend  is  very  ill." 

"  Only  a  touch  of  fever,"  I  answered.  ("  Wait  for 
me  at  the  corner  of  the  street.") 

Then  I  asked  one  of  the  sentries  to  try  to  procure  us 
a  cab  to  take  Robin  home.  I  knew  it  would  be  some 
time  before  he  found  one.  Meanwhile,  I  had  only 
one  man  to  deal  with.  I  ordered  beer  for  him  and 
myself,  and  brandy  for  Robin.  When  the  drinks  came 
I  tried  to  put  some  bromide  powder  into  the  sentry's 
beer  to  make  him  sleepy,  but  unfortunately  he  saw  me 
with  the  stuff  in  my  hand  and  asked  me  what  it  was. 

"  A  medicine  for  reducing  fat,"  said  I.  "  I  am 
going  to  drink  this  myself.  Yours  is  the  other 
glass." 

I  was  thus  left  with  the  doped  beer,  but  I  was  far 
too  excited  for  it  to  have  any  effect  upon  me. 

Robin  was  shaking  and  shivering  with  fever  by  now, 
and  I  thought  of  telling  the  sentry  that  I  was  going  to 
get  a  doctor  for  him. 

Then  I  thought  of  a  better  plan. 
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I  rose  and  strolled  to  the  door  of  the  restaurant 
without  saying  a  word. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  the  sentry  asked. 

"  Up  the  street,"  I  answered.    "  I  want  to  get  some 
special  cigarettes,  and  this  is  my  last  chance.    No,  you 
stay  with  the  other  officer.     He  is  too  sick  to  leave 
And  I  promise  faithfully  I'll  be  back  in  a  moment." 

"  But "  began  the  sentry  doubtfully. 

"  You  don't  think  I  would  leave  my  friend  like  that, 
do  you  ?  On  my  honour,  I'll  be  back  in  five  minutes." 

And  to  add  weight  to  my  promise  I  slipped  a  pound 
note  into  his  perspiring  palm  before  walking  away. 

Would  the  sentry  follow  ?  Or  would  he  forbid 
me  to  go  ? 

It  was  a  hot  day.  He  was  disinclined  to  exert 
himself.  Fate  was  kind. 

Twice  I  looked  behind  me  to  see  if  I  was  being 
followed,  then  I  ran  down  the  Rue  de  la  Sublime  Porte 
as  if  all  the  hounds  of  heaven  were  on  my  trail.  In 
proof  of  the  innocence  of  my  intentions  I  had  not  taken 
a  hat,  so  I  was  a  conspicuous  and  easily  recognizable 
figure  at  the  corner  where  the  tramway  lines  turn  down 
towards  the  Sirkedji  railway  station.  My  friend  joined 
me  at  once. 

A  couple  of  policemen,  regulating  the  traffic  here, 
looked  at  us  curiously,  but  they  were  too  busy  to  ask 
inconvenient  questions. 

"  The  place  is  near  here,  I  suppose  ?  "  I  asked  as  we 
jog-trotted  along. 

"  Quite  near." 

1  Then  here's  five  pounds  to  go  on  with,"  said  I, 
"  and  I'll  give  you  another  five  when  I  see  the  house." 
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'  You  said  twenty,"  my  friend  panted. 
*  You  shall  have  twenty  more  directly  we  are  both 
inside  the  house." 

In  less  than  five  minutes  from  the  time  I  left  the 
restaurant  I  was  back  there  again,  having  seen  the  house 
and  marked  well  the  way  to  it,  as  well  as  having  pur- 
chased a  couple  of  packets  of  rather  special  cigarettes. 
One  of  these  packets  I  gave  to  the  sentry  as  a  small 
token  of  my  esteem  and  regard. 

"  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  them,"  I  explained  ; 
"  but  they  were  worth  waiting  for." 

The  other  sentry  had  now  returned  with  a  cab  for 
Robin,  and  within  half  an  hour  later  we  were  back 
in  Psamattia. 

For  twenty-four  hours  Robin  was  very  ill,  but  after 
that  he  began  to  mend,  and  the  days  which  followed 
were  tense,  expectant,  delightful. 

Our  situation  was  roughly  this  :  We  were  housed 
in  the  Armenian  Patriarchate,  next  to  the  Psamattia 
Fire  Brigade,  and  there  were  four  sentries  guarding 
every  street  to  which  access  was  possible,  by  craft  or 
by  climbing.  The  window  of  our  room  was  directly 
over  the  doorway  of  our  house,  and  at  this  doorway  the 
main  guard  of  the  sentries  was  placed.  Across  the 
street  there  was  another  house,  belonging  to  the  Psa- 
mattia garrison,  where  the  Russian  prisoners  of  war 
were  lodged. 

At  first  we  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
pretend  to  go  to  the  Russian  house,  and  while  casually 
crossing  the  street  to  mingle  with  the  passers-by  and 
pass  away  unnoticed  in  the  crowd.  We  tried  this  plan, 
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but  found  that  our  sentries  were  much  more  alert  than 
we  thought.  If  we  deflected  our  course  by  a  yard  from 
a  straight  line  between  the  two  houses,  whistles  were 
immediately  blown,  and  some  of  the  main  guard  came 
instantly  out  with  fixed  bayonets,  while  other  sentries 
blocked  the  road  at  either  end. 

We  then  considered  the  possibility  of  getting  out  of 
our  house  with  the  Armenian  funerals,  which  used 
sometimes  to  be  solemnized  in  the  Patriarchate.  But 
this  project  was  doomed  to  failure ;  we  could  not 
interest  the  Armenians  in  the  scheme. 

To  climb  out  of  a  back  window  in  the  Russian  house 
also  proved  impossible,  because  a  sentry  stood  outside  it 
always.  Every  point  was  watched.  Two  sentries  armed 
with  old  Martini  rifles  (of  archaic  design  but  unpleas- 
antly big  bore)  were  posted  directly  below  our  window. 
Two  more,  similarly  equipped,  were  stationed  opposite, 
at  the  door  of  the  Russian  house.  A  man  with  a  new 
rifle  stood  behind  the  Russian  house.  Two  more 
stood  behind  ours.  Also  there  were  several  sentries 
in  side  streets.  And  there  were  men  on  duty  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Fire  Brigade. 

After  considering  all  sorts  of  methods  we  decided 
on  a  plan  whose  chief  merit  was  its  seeming  impos- 
sibility. No  one  would  have  expected  us  to  try  it. 

Our  idea  was  to  climb  out  of  our  window  at  night 
and,  by  crossing  some  ten  feet  of  wall-face,  to  gain  the 
shelter  of  the  roof  of  the  next-door  house. 

This  roof  was  railed  by  a  parapet,  behind  which  we 
could  crouch. 

Along  the  roof,  behind  the  parapet,  we  would  creep 
over  the  housetops  until  we  reached  a  cross-road  down- 


At  one  moment  we  were  in  view  of  four  sentries  (page  363). 
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street.  Here  we  would  slip  down  a  rope  to  the  pave- 
ment, and  although  we  would  be  visible  to  at  least  five 
sentries  during  our  descent  it  seemed  probable  that 
no  particular  sentry  would  consider  himself  responsible 
for  the  cross-roads,  which  were  beyond  their  beat. 

Our  plan  had  a  definite  and  limited  objective.  After 
escaping  from  Psamattia  (which  is  one  of  the  most 
westerly  suburbs  of  Stamboul)  we  intended  to  make  our 
way  through  the  maze  of  tortuous  side-streets  that  lead 
to  the  railway  station  of  Sirkedji,  and  the  Galata  Bridge 
over  the  Golden  Horn.  Across  the  Golden  Horn  lie 
the  European  quarters  of  Galata  and  Pera,  our  ob- 
jective. 

From  our  camp  to  the  house  where  we  intended  to 
hide  was  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  there  were  at 
least  two  police  posts  on  the  way.  But  with  our  hair 
dyed  black  (we  had  already  effected  this  transformation, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  it  changes  one's  appearance) 
and  fezes  on  our  heads,  we  trusted  to  pass  unnoticed 
as  Greeks. 

Now,  to  climb  out  of  a  window  set  in  a  blank  wall, 
about  thirty  feet  above  a  busy  street,  with  four  sentries 
close  beneath  us,  seemed  a  rather  wild  adventure.  And 
herein  lay  its  chance  of  success.  The  wall  was  not  as 
impassable  as  it  seemed,  for  two  ledges  of  moulding  ran 
along  it,  under  our  window-sill,  so  that  we  had  a  narrow 
yet  sufficient  foothold  and  handhold  until  we  reached 
the  roof  of  the  adjoining  house.  And  although  we 
would  be  visible  during  our  precarious  transit  of  the 
wall-face,  we  knew  that  people  rarely  look  up  above 
their  own  height,  and  rarely  look  for  things  they  don't 
expect. 
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It  was  the  night  of  the  27th  July,  when  a  bright  full 
moon  rode  over  the  sea  behind  our  house,  that  we 
decided  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  first  point  was  to  get  out  of  the  window  without 
being  seen.  A  colonel  of  the  Russian  Guards,  a  little 
man  with  a  great  heart,  volunteered  to  help  us.  Directly 
we  extinguished  the  lights  in  our  room  he  was  to  engage 
the  sentries  at  the  door  of  the  opposite  house,  where  he 
lived,  in  an  animated  conversation,  keeping  them  in- 
terested, even  by  desperate  measures  if  need  be,  until 
our  first  ten  yards  of  climbing  was  successfully  ac- 
complished. 

After  a  cordial  good-bye  he  left  us.  We  took  off 
our  boots  and  slung  them  round  our  necks,  drank  a 
stirrup-cup  to  our  success,  roped  ourselves  together, 
coiled  the  remainder  of  the  rope  round  our  waists, 
stuffed  our  pockets  and  our  knapsacks  with  our  escaping 
gear,  and  then  blew  out  our  lamp,  as  if  we  were  going 
to  bed. 

Crouched  under  the  window-sill,  we  waited. 

The  sentries  below  us  were  sitting  on  chairs  in  the 
street.  The  two  men  opposite  were  lolling  against  the 
doorpost,  and  the  moon,  rising  behind  our  house,  had 
just  caught  their  faces  while  still  leaving  the  street  in 
shadow.  To  them  came  the  little  colonel,  and  only 
the  top  of  his  cap  reached  the  moonlight.  We  heard 
his  cheery  voice.  We  saw  both  sentinels  looking  down, 
presumably  helping  themselves  to  his  cigarettes.  I 
can  still  see  the  shadow  of  their  noses  on  the  wall  of 
the  Russian  house.  .  .  . 

That  waiting  moment  was  _ very  tense.  An  initial 
failure  would  have  been  deplorable,  yet  many  things 
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made  failure  likely.  At  times  such  as  these  the  con- 
fidence of  one's  companion  counts  for  much,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  Robin's  bearing.  Any  one  who  has 
been  in  similar  circumstances  will  know  what  I  mean. 

Once  the  first  step  was  taken,  once  my  feet  were 
on  the  two-inch  ledge  and  my  hands  clung  to  the 
upper  strip,  the  complexion  of  things  altered  com- 
pletely. Anxiety  vanished,  leaving  nothing  but  a  thrill 
of  pleasure. 

At  one  moment  we  were  in  view  of  four  sentries 
(two  at  our  door  and  two  opposite),  a  Turkish  officer 
who  had  come  to  take  the  air  at  our  doorway,  and  sev- 
eral passers-by  in  the  street.  But  no  one  looked  up. 
No  one  saw  the  two  men,  only  five  yards  away,  who 
clambered  slowly  along  the  string-course,  like  flies 
on  a  wall. 

After  gaining  the  roof  of  the  next  house  we  lay  flat 
and  breathless  behind  the  parapet,  and  thanked  God 
we  had  succeeded  in  not  making  fools  of  ourselves,  at 
any  rate. 

The  parapet  was  lower  than  we  thought,  and  in  order 
to  gain  advantage  of  its  cover  it  was  necessary  to  remain 
absolutely  prone  in  the  gutter  of  the  roof.  In  this 
position,  from  ten  o'clock  till  half-past  eleven,  we 
wriggled  and  wriggled  along  the  housetops,  past  a 
dead  cat  and  other  offensive  objects,  until  at  last  we 
had  covered  the  distance.  Once,  during  this  stalk, 
my  rope  got  hitched  up  on  a  nail,  and  I  had  to  wriggle 
back  to  free  it.  And  once,  having  raised  myself  to  take 
a  look  round,  one  of  the  sentries  on  the  Russian  house 
ran  out  into  the  street  and  started  a  voluble  conversa- 
tion. I  don't  know  what  it  was  about,  but  it  alarmed 
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me  very  much,  and  condemned  us  to  marble  im- 
mobility for  a  time. 

At  last,  however,  we  reached  the  end  of  our  wriggle. 
But  here  a  new  difficulty  presented  itself.  Directly 
overlooking  the  part  of  the  roof  from  which  we  contem- 
plated making  our  descent,  and  less  than  ten  yards 
away,  an  officer  of  the  Psamattia  Fire  Brigade  sat  at 
an  open  window,  looking  anxiously  up  and  down  the 
street,  as  if  expecting  some  one  to  keep  an  appointment. 
His  window  was  on  a  level  with  us.  So  intently  did  he 
stare  that  I  thought  he  had  seen  us.  But  we  lay  dead- 
still  behind  the  parapet,  and  it  became  apparent  as 
time  passed  and  he  still  stood  disconsolate  by  the  window 
that  we  were  not  the  objects  of  his  languishing  regard. 

And  meanwhile  the  moon — the  kind  old  moon — 
was  creeping  up  the  sky.  Soon  she  would  flood  us 
with  her  radiance.  Even  a  love-sick  officer  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  could  not  fail  to  notice  us  across  the  narrow 
street,  lit  by  the  limelight  of  all  the  universe.  For  an 
hour  this  annoying  Romeo  kept  watch,  while  we  dis- 
cussed the  situation  in  tiny  whispers,  and  cursed  femi- 
nine unpunctuality.  But  at  last,  just  as  we  had  deter- 
mined to  let  go  the  painter  and  take  our  chance,  he 
began  to  yawn,  and  stretch,  and  look  towards  his  bed, 
which  we  could  see  at  the  farther  end  of  his  room. 

"  You  are  tired  of  waiting  ;  she  isn't  worth  it !  "  I 
sent  in  thought  wave  across  the  street. 

He  seemed  to  hesitate,  then  he  yawned  again,  and 
just  as  our  protecting  belt  of  shadow  had  narrowed  to 
a  yard,  he  gave  up  his  hopes  of  Juliet,  and  retired. 

That  was  our  moment. 

We  stood  up  and  made  our  rope  fast  to  a  convenient 
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ring  on  the  parapet.  Traffic  in  the  street  had  ceased. 
The  sentries  were  huddled  in  their  coats,  for  it  was  a 
chilly  summer  night.  Upstreet  a  dog  was  barking,  and 
its  voice  seemed  to  stab  the  silence.  Before  stepping 
over  the  parapet  I  took  a  last  look  at  the  world  I  was 
leaving,  and  thanked  God. 

The  waiting  was  over.  In  a  couple  of  seconds  we 
should  have  gained  freedom,  or  a  slug  from  some  sentry's 
rifle. 

It  took  two  seconds  to  slip  down  thirty  feet  of  rope, 
and  two  seconds  is  a  long  time  when  your  liberty,  if 
not  your  life,  is  at  stake.  I  half  kicked  down  the  sign- 
board of  a  shop  in  my  descent,  and  Robin,  who  followed, 
completed  the  disaster.  In  our  haste  we  had  cut  our 
hands  severely,  and  made  noise  enough  to  wake  the 
dead. 

Yet  no  one  stirred.  Perhaps  the  noise  was  exag- 
gerated by  my  highly  strung  nerves. 

We  were  both  in  the  street,  and  no  one  had 
moved. 

After  two  and  a  half  years'  captivity  we  were  free 
men  once  more.  Can  you  realize  the  miracle,  liberty- 
loving  reader,  that  passes  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  thus 
suddenly  realizes  his  freedom  ? 

I  don't  know  what  Robin  thought,  for  we  said  nothing. 
But  inside  of  me  the  motors  of  the  nervous  system 
raced. 

The  only  other  danger,  in  our  hour  and  a  half's  walk 
to  our  destination,  was  being  asked  for  passports  by 
some  policeman.  In  our  character  as  German  me- 
chanics, whenever  we  passed  any  one  I  used  to  remark 
softly  to  Robin, — 
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"  Lieb  Vaterland,  magst  nthig  sein 
Fest  steht  und  treu  die  Wacht  am  Rhein." 

But  Robin,  who  could  not  understand  my  German, 
paid  little  heed. 

Once^only  did  we  think  we  were  likely  to  be  re- 
caught.  At  about  one  in  the  morning,  as  we  were 
passing  the  Fatih  Mosque,  we  heard  a  rattle  on  the 
cobbles  behind  us.  A  carriage  was  being  galloped  in 
our  direction.  It  might  well  contain  some  of  the 
Psamattia  garrison.  We  doubled  into  some  ruins  and 
lay  there,  while  the  clatter  grew  louder  and  louder. 

A  few  wisps  of  cloud  crossed  the  moon,  that  had 
reached  her  zenith.  Thin,  silent  shadows  moved  like 
ghosts  across  the  desolation  of  the  city.  A  cat  was 
abroad.  She  saw  us,  and  halted,  with  paw  uplifted 
and  blazing  eyes. 

Then  the  carriage  passed,  empty,  with  a  drunken 
driver.  It  rattled  away  into  the  night,  and  we  emerged 
and  took  our  way  through  the  streets  of  old  Stamboul, 
across  the  chequered  shade  of  the  moonlight,  which 
shone  through  the  trellises  of  the  vines. 


THE  END. 
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